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POREWORD 


Thete is as yet no ccmiiM^ensm hist<»y of Isbunk ethks, as was 
noted by Richatd Walzer in die artkle on Akhlak in the new 
Encyclopaedia of Islanu Much of the field was covered, but in 
uneyen fashion» by Dwight M. Donaldson in his Studies in Muslim 
Ethics (1953), and some subsequent works have dealt with various 
aspects of the theme. For the Westem scholar, however, there are 
serious diiliculties in tackling the subject. Europe for many 
centuries had a distorted image of Islam which i^aced obstacles in 
the discemment of any moral ideals in Islamic culture. Later, as the 
distortion was corrected, it was found that Islamic moral values, 
except with regard to marriage, were so similar to Jewish and 
Christian values that they hardly deserved separate attention. A 
turther dilRculty was that Islamic scholarship had no discipline 
corresponding to ethics as known in Europe and America. What is 
only beginning to be realized is that Muslim scholars did in fact 
discuss ethical problems, but did so as part of the apparently 
different discipline of u^ul al‘fiqh, ‘principle of jurispmdence*. 
When this last discipUne has been sufficiently explored by his- 
torians of ideas, it should be possible to envisage a more adequate 
history of Islamic ethks. 

In the meantime this book on al-Ghazair’s ethics may be com- 
mended to those interested in the Ueld. It is not, of course, a history 
of Islamic ethks, though it sets al-Ghazali in his historical context. 
But it offers the most comprehensive account to date of the ethical 
thought of one of the leading Muslim writers, who combined in 
himself something ffom each of the traditional, the philosophical 
and the suUstic tendencies. It has also various special virtues. It 
studiously avoids references to any of the numerous works ascribed 
to al-GhazalT whose authenticity has been doubted. At the same 
time, however, the author has read widely in the generally accepted 
works, and has studied some seventeen of these in addition to the 
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magisterial /ft)w’. He is also £amiliar whh contemporary ethical 
discussions in the West. 

The ordinary reader in Europe and America finds aI-Ghaza^7 one 
of the easiest of Muslim wrhers to approach, mainly because of the 
openness and almost ‘modam’ outlook of his autobiographical 
work, the Munqidk. The clarity of his stjde and limpidity of his 
thou^t make him a good authw through whom to introduce 
Islamic ethics both to the West and to modem-minded Muslims. 


W. Mon^^ety Watt 
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PREPACE 


Abu ^amid Mu^ammad al-GhazalT (d. 505 A.H./llll A.D.) was 
one of the greatest thinkers and reformers in the history of Islam. 
There is a Tradition that the prophet Mutiammad (may 

peace be upon himl) said that at the beginning of evety century God 
will send someone to revive and revitidize the faith of the Islamic 
community. Al*Ghazali is generdly considered to be the retbrmer 
(mujaddid) of the fifth century of the blamic era. He himseif was 
convinced that he was ftie man chosen by God for this purpose. 
Muslims have given him the titles of “the Proof of Islam (hujjat 
al~I$ldmY* tiud *‘the Omament of Religion (zi^ii ad~dLiY*. Many 
have even gone so fax as to aecept him as the greatest religkms 
authprity after the Prophet. Endowed with an encyclopaedic know- 
ledge and a saintiy character, al-GhaaaU extended his accomplish- 
ments over various fields of leaming such as ethics, logic, dogmatic 
theology, and Islamic jurispnidence. The creative part of his Ufe can 
be broadiy divided into an early period, and a later period when he 
became a mystic. In many of hb early works ethics was given some 
consideration, but it was not the central problem. In only one of his 
early works, the Mizan al-*Amal, was ethics his sole concem, but 
some parts of this work have been shown by a scholar to be spurious, 
while some of the other parts are thought to have been abandoned by 
ai-GhazaU during the mystical period of his liie. (The present writer, 
however, considers the Mtzdn in its entirety as a genuine work by 
al-GhazalT.) Most of his later woiirs are exclusively ethical in nature» 
and deal with that morality which wiU ensure ultimate happiness. 
Some of the ethical works ascribed to his later period, however, are 
of doubttul authenticity. 

The present study aims at presenting al-Gha^alPs moral theory in 
as complete a form as possible within the compass of a single 
Yolume, by drawing only upon material from those works which have 
been unanimously accepted as authentic. Most of these works 
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belong to the later part of his life, when his ethkal views teached 
their culmination and took their final shape. This study does not 
draw upon material firam the Mam since there is con- 

trmrerqr about the autiienticity of parts of this woric. The problenis 

discuss^ in this study are treated fiu^ elabmately. The intention is 

to pnnride scholars with a more com^ete knowledge aI-Ghazi^Ps 
^ks, and «Isotohelpthosewhointeiidtoinactisethiseriiics whkh 

is an amalgam fuff ethics, Islamk religious teachings on mor als, 
philosophk ethks, and also al-GhaaaiPs own moral thou^ts aml 
Mperiences. Efforts ate made to present the general princyiles 
nnderlying the ethkal teachings of al-GhaailT and the psychological 
«mceptions on whkh ^ ethkal ideas are based. The devdopment 
and^ modificatioo of his ethkal thou^ht on smne impmtant pmnts 
during the mystkal period his Iifie is also noted. Since many 
sch<dars^^ve made obsenrations on a nnmber of crucial points of 
al-Gha^s ethks. mi the basis of their partial studks of h, it has 

been ctmrtdoed necessaty to assess and eaamine these observations. 

It is h(qied that the present wotk will pve readets a true and more 
oompkte knowkdge and understanding of al-GhazalPs on 

a wide variety (rfmotal pniblems. 

This wotk is a ttrised version of a Ri.D. thesis presented to the 
UnwersHy of Edinbnr^ fai November 1972. In this rerision a fcw 

points havebeen added and the thtrd chaptnhas been rearranged. I 

take thb opptntunity of eaptessing my gratitude to Profcss(v W. 
Montgomery Watt for supmising the thesis, and to Mrs. Phyllis 
Graham, Mr. D. Adamson and Fr. J. Garland for their help in its 
rerision. My gratitude is Airther due to Proiessor M, Hamidullah of 
the National Centre of Research, Paris for careiiilly goingthrough 
the manuscript and making some valuable suggestions bef(»e h was 
sent to the press. 

Abul Quasem 

Edinburgh, June 1973 
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ABBREYIATIONS 


Hie works of al-GhazaU reletred to in this study ate abbreWated as 


follows: 

A 

— AhArba^in fi Usul ad~Din 

A.W. 

— Ayyuha l-Walad 

B 

— Bid^tal-Hidifya 

D 

— Ifty5^ *Uium ad^Dm 

I.A. 

^IlfamahAwamm"an7hnal*Kidam 

/./. 

— AhlmUr *dldIshkSIStahIf^a" 

/./ 

— Ahlgtisadjthrtigdd 

/ 

— Jawahir al*Qur*an 

K 

— Kimiya-hSa*adat 

M 

— Mishkat ahAnwar 

M.A. 

— AhMaq§ad ol-AsnaSharbAsmd AUah ahHusna 

M. A. 

— Mhanal-Amal 

M.B. 

— AhMaSnunbihi*alaGhayrAhlih 

M.D. 

— AhMungidh min aS^Daldl 

M.F. 

— Maqasid al-FaIasffa 

M.l. 

— MVyar ah Thnji Fann ahManfiq 

M.U. 

— AhMusta^min Tlm ahUsul 

N 

— NasShat ahMutuk 

Q 

— AhQisfis ahMusta^m 

T 

— Tahajut ai-FalasiJa 


The abbreviations listed below are used for the joumals and en- 
cyclopaedias referred to in this work. 

AJSLL — American Joumal of Semitic Languages and Litera-^ 
tures 

BSOAS — BuUetino/theSchoolo/OrientalandAJricanStudies 

DI — Derlslam 

EI — Encyclopaedia ojlslam 

ERE — Encyclopaediao/ReUgionandEthics 

GUOST — Glasgow Unwersity Oriental Society Transactions 
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ABBREYIATIONS 


IC 

IS 

JAOS 

JRAS 

JSS 

MW 

ORIENS 

PAPS 

PF 

MIDEO 

SI 

VBQ 

ZDMG 


- Islamic Ctdture 
• Islamic Studies 

■ Joumala^theAmericanOrientalSociety 
JoumalqftheRoyalAsiaticSociety 
Joumal ofSemitic Studies 
MusUm Worid 

Joumal ofthe Intemational Society for Oriental Re- 
search 

Proceedings o/theAmericanPhOosophicalSociety 
The Phdosophic Fomm 

Mĕlanges de llnstitut dominicain d'Ĕtudes orientaks 

du Caire 

Studia Islamica 

The Visra Bharat Quarterfy 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgentdndischen Ge* 
seUschaft 
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THE ETHICS OF A1-GHAZALI 
A COMPOSITE ETHICS IN ISLAM 















I 


THE NATURE OF 
AL-GHAZALrS ETHICS 


The ethical theoty whkh al-Gha^U set fbrth in those works on 
which the present study is mainly based, was the outcome of his 
later years, when he was living the life of an ascetic and mystic. In 
that period, he had a state of mind and an attitude towards life and 
the wm^ld whkh he had not had previously. This state of mind 
determined, to a great extent, the nature of his teachings on 
different moral problems, and the sources from whkh he derived his 
views. Before stating the nature of his ethkal theory, it seems 
necessary to discuss briel^ the intellectual stages throu^ whkh he 
passed. It is only then that a ckar appreciation of his ethical theory 
will be possibk. 

AL-GHAZAiI'S INTELLECTUAL EYOLUnON 

The earliest spirhual training whkh al-Gha^? receked was under 
the guardianship of a $ufi frknd of his father. At this time he 
studkd the Qur^an and Traditkn, stmies of the saints and their 
spiritual states and cmnmitted to memory some poems telling **of 
passknate love and lovers”. ‘ This was followed by study consisting 
mainly of jurisprudence {fiqh) in his native town of Tus under 
Abmad ar-RSdhkknl, and then at Jurjan under Abu Na$r al- 
Isma*IlT, fn>m whose kctures he took notes whkh he memorized in 
the three years after his retum to Tus. ^ In these three years he seems 
to have studkd Islamk mystkism ($u&m) under Yusuf an-NassSj, 
and to have become acquainted with the spiritual states of the 
righteous and the statkns of the gnostks {Tmjun). He also seems to 
have undertaken exercises for the purilkation of his character. 

Al-Gha^fi then went to Nishapur in 1077^ A.D. and studkd 
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THE NATURE OF AL-GHAZALrS ETHICS 

thedogy, diakctks, natural scknce, philosopl^r and kgic under al- 
JuwaynT, known as the Imam al-J^aramayn, who was the most dis- 
tinguished Ash*arite theolc^ian of the day and a renowned pro- 
kssor at the Ni^amiyya College at Nishapur. It seems probable that 
under the Imam he studkd mysticism too, the Imam, who had 
been a pupil of the famoils $ufi Abu Nu*aym al-k&hanT, is said to 
have brought tears to the eyes of all present when dealing with the 
$u& and their states. ^ It was the Imam who introduced al-Ghazair 
to logic and philosophy. The main subject of his study under the 
Imam, however, was doubtless dogmatk thedogy (ku/om), a subject 
on which he does not seem to have been instructed by any of his 
other teachers. In these days as a student at Nishapur he also leamt 
mcnre about the theory and practice of mysticism from a professor, 
probably of jurisprudmce, named aI-FarmadhT, who was a leader of 
the $ufis there. Under his guidance al-Ghazlir practised rigorous 
$u&tic exercises, but he did not reach that stage of mystkism where 
the mystics begin to recehre pure inspiration from on high.^ He 
therefore neglected mysticism and tumed to theology and phik- 
sophy. (In his spiritual crisis of 1095 A.D. howeyer, he came badc to 
mystkism, and remained a mystic as well as an Ash*arite theologian 
until hb death.) 

During tiiese days as a student, as in the years that immediately 
followed, al-Gharaii was greatiy conceraed with the quest for ab- 
solutely certain knowkdge, by whkh he meant such knowledge as 
was infallibk and left no room tot doubt. In his earlkst youth he had 
abandoned nalve and second-hand beliei {taq&D linding it the 
greatest hindrance in his search for truth. ^ While a discipk of the 
Imiam al-Uaramayn he developed the habit of examining theokgical 
questions and controversies; the result of this was a sceptical 
tendency which, however, was to be restrained by the intluence of his 
teacher, who was a man of great depth of character. But this 
sceptkal tendency iurther developed during the time he was in 
the camp-court of the vizkr N4&m al-Mulk;^ he came here on the 
Imam’s death in 1064 A.D., and here he spent the next six years, in 
great favour whh the vizier. About the time of his move to Baghdad * 
to take over the chair of jurisprudence, (not of theokgy, ^ as is 
generally maintained) at the N4amiyya Colkge in 1091 A.D., an 
absolute sceptkism took hold of him. He investigated the various 
kinds of knowledge that he now had and found all, except sense 
perception and necessaiy truths, lacking the characteristic of infal- 
libility whkh was his criterion of sure knowledge. On seriotis 
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reflection, however, he found even these two kinds of knowiedge to 
be unreliable: first he doubted sense perception <wi the grounds that 
when judged by the intellect it vcry oftcn proves false. Then he 
doubted those intellectual truths which arc first principles or derived 
trom first principles, reasoning that behind intellectual appre- 
hension there might be another judgc who, if he manifested himself, 
would show the fiilsity of the intellect, just as whcn intellect 
manifested itself it showed the falsity of the senses. The fact that 
such a supra-intellectual apprehension has not manitested itsclf is 
no proof that it is impossible. There might come a state when thc 
suppositions of the intellect would prove to be empty imaginings; 
that state might be death, or the ecstatic statc of the $ufis in which 
things appear in a different way from that understood by the intcl- 
lect. Thus al-Ghazair had no principle which might enable him to 
regulate his thought; he even had no faith in religion. Such a state of 
complete scepticism lasted two months. At length, God out of 
mercy, enlightened his mind so that he found himself able to accept 
the necessary principles of the intellect — he saw intuitively that 
these principles wcre truc. He now regained his power of oidered 
thought and resolutely applied himself to a quest for sure truth. He 
found those engaged in the searcl^or truth divided into fbur groups 
— theologians, philosophers, taTimites and sufis — and, believing 
that the truth must have been attained by one of them, began to 
study their views with extreme care and eamestness. 

Al-Ghazair began with the science of dogmatic theology, a dis- 
cipline which was founded by al-Ash‘an and in which he had been 
thoroughly trained. He found that the aim of the theologians 
consisted ih defending dogmas against heretical aberrations and 
innovations and that they fulfilled this aim of theirs very effectively. 
They also madĕ attempts to meet the students of philosophy on their 
own ground, but these failed because they could not meet the 
demands of Aristotelian logic, which was the basis of the teachings 
of the philosophers. Thus al-Ghazaii was dissatistied not with the 
doctrines but with the method of dogmatic theology; the doctrines of 
the theologians he found to be sound, but their method could not 
ghre him the certainly he was trying to achieve. 

Al-Ghaz^ then tumed to philosophy in order to see whether or 
not absolute truth lay in this discipline. He was at Baghdad at that 
timc teaching religious sciences, chieAy jurisprudence, to ovcr three 
hundred students, writing treatises and giving legal opinions. By 
reading wotks on various branches of philosophy in his spare timc 
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and without any teacher, he mastered the philosophy of his day in 
less than two years. He spent nearly anotiier year reAecting assi- 
duously on what he had assimilated until he comprehended how far 
it was true and how far false.‘^ He divided the philosophers into 
three groups, namely, the materialists {dahrtyyun), the naturalists 
{tabTiyyun) and the theists {ildkiyyun). The first group, consisting of 
the eariiest philosophers, denied the Creator and Disposer of the 
world and believed that it had been in existence from all eteraity, of 
itself. Al-Ghaz3lT looked upon them as irreligious. The naturalists, 
struck by the wonders of creation and aware of a continuing purp<Ke 
and wisdom in the scheme of things, admitted the existence of a wise 
creator but denied the spirituality and immateriality of the human 
soul. They explained the soul in naturalistic terms as an epiphe- 
nomenon of the body and believed that the death of the latter led to 
the complete non-existence of the former. Belief in paradise, hell 
and judgement they considered as old women’s t^es or pious 
fictions. Because they denied the tiiture life, al-Ghazair consideied 
them, too, as irreligious. The theists were the mote modem phi- 
losophers and includ^ S<x:rates, Plato and Aristotle. Although they 
attacked the materialists and the natundists and exposed their 
defects very effectively, they retained, in al-Ghazali’s opinion, a 
residue of their unbelief and heresy. He, therefore, looked upon 
both them and those Muslim philosophers who foUowed them as 
unbelievers. Among their foll<mers he found al-Parabl and Avkenna 
to be the best transmitters of Aristotle’s philosophy into the Islamic 
world. Some parts of all that they had transmitted he reckoned as 
sheer unbelief, some as gross heresy and others as absolutely 
undeniable. 

Being dissatisfied wM philosophy, al-Ghazair came to examine 
riie teachings of the taTlmites, the party of'authoritative instruction’ 
{ta*l7m) also known as IsmaTiites and Batinites. His skUl in logic 
exposed many of their grave inconsistencues and weaknesses. He saw 
that though they professed to abandon reasoning and to depend on 
the instruction of a Iiving infallible Imam for the truth of anything, 
they could not avoid surreptitiously making use of reason, and he 
found that it was practically impossible to consult the Imam or his 
representative in every case. Besides such grave inconsistencies, he 
also noticed the shallowness of their thought, for he found nothing 
beyond their accustomed formulae. At thts time of his quest for 
certain truth, he did not attack their conception of esoteric meaning 
{bdtin) which was the complement of their doctrine of authoritative 
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mstniction. 

Lastly, al-Gharair turned to the way of mystidsm, being con- 
vinced that the mystics and they alone, among the seekers atter 
tnith, had really attained their purpose. By studying the woiks of 
some eminent mystics, he gained a complete und^standing of the 
intellectual aspect of this discipline and realized that what was 
distincthre in it could not be apprehended by study, but only by 
immediate eiperience (dhawq)^ by ecstasy or by moral change. He 
realized very clearfy that the mystics were men not of words (a^hab 
al-aqwdl), but of real eiperience al-afiwdl), and that what 

was necessary for him was to live their lives, to practise their 
practices and to forsake the world. 

It was just at this time that al-Ghazaff, who had already regained 
a steadfast belief in God, prophethood and the last day, was 
overtaken by an extreme fear. This fear was not of the assassination 
of the Batinites, as suggested by Jabre, nor was it of ill-treatment by 
the new Seljuq ruler whh whom he had bad relations, as Macdonald 
is inclined to suggest. ‘^ His fear was of the day of judgement. He 
thought that he would certainly be punhhed in hell if he did not live 
a pious life. What was necessary for such a life was, he perceived, to 
sever the attachment of his soul to worldly things by leaving this 
wm*ld, and to advance to God; this could only be achieved by 
abandoning wealth and position and Aeeing from all time-con- 
suming entanglements. He looked at his present life, his writing and 
his teaching, and found that these things were of no value in the face 
of the great facts of heaven and hell; they were pursued for the sake 
of vain glory and not for pleasing God. lf he was to hope for the 
etemal happiness of the life to come, he must serve God completely, 
as a true ^uB. He therefore abandoned his professorship and his 
whole career as a jurist and theolc^an, dWested himself of all his 
wealth except what was necessary for his own support and that of his 
children, and, Bnding himself unable to live an upright life in the 
worldly society of Baghdad, left for Damascus in November 1095. 

Converted to mysticism, al-Gha^iT now completely devoted him- 
self to mystical practices in perfect solitude and retirement. He 
busied himself in purifying his soul from vices, beautifying it with 
virtues, and occupying it with the recollection of God, in accordance 
with the knowledge he had previousfy acquired by studying the 
wntings of some eminent mystics. In the ten years of vigorous moral 
training which he spent successhrely in Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Hebron, the Hijaz, Iraq and Tus, he advanced far along the 
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mystic path. Many unfathomable mysteries were revealed to him 
during these years, and he became iiilly comrinced that the mystic 
way ({anqa) was the best way of life for man to hdlow: 

“I leamed with certainty that it is above all the mystics who walk on 
the path of God; their life is the best life, their method the sound- 
est method and their character the purest character. Indeed, were 
the intellect of the intellectuals, the leaming of the leamed and 
the scholarship of the scholars, who are versed in the prohindities 
of revealed tmth, brought together in the attempt to improve the 
life and character of the mystics, they would find no way of doing 
so; f(u* to the mystics all movmient and aU rest, whether ettemal 
or intemal, brings illumination from the light of the lamp of 
prophetic revelation; and behind the light of prophetic revelation 
there is no other light on the face of the earth from which illu- 
mination may be receWed. 

This attitude of al-GhazalT towards $ufism remained unchanged to 
the end of his life. ^ 


THE NATURE OF THE MORAL THEORY GIYEN IN THE 
WORKS OF THE MYSTICAL PERIOD 

During this mystical period of al-GhadiPs life which lasted from his 
departure from Baghdad until his death on the 18th of December 
1111 he is said to have composed a number of ethical works most of 
which are accepted by scholars as wholly authentic. Some are 
accepted only in part, and a few are rejected in their entirety. The 
nature of the moral iheory set forth in the woiks of this period, and 
other related problems, can be better appreciated if the central 
probtem discussed in them is first determined. From the preceding^ 
section it is plain that throughout his student life, al-Ghazali 
received some instruction in mystical theory and practke in addition 
to his study of other subjects; then he neglected mysticism for some 
time, but in the course of his examination of the fottr groups of 
seekers after truth, he retumed to it and iaand in it the sure truth he 
had been searching for so diligently. His thorough study of the works 
of eminent $u& produced in his mind an extreme fear of punish- 
ment in the hereaiter, which led him to a iife of solitude tiilly 
occupied with religious and mystical practices. Thus, on the prac- 
tkai side his problem during the mystical period was to prepare 
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hlmselT to escape fn>m punishment in hell and to achieye happiness 
in paradise, or more accurately, to avoid abandonment by God and 
to gain nearness (qurb) to Him. On the intellectual side his problem 
was to convey his thoughts and experiences to others, so that they 
too might reach the same goal; he believed that most men lived in 
depths of moral degradation which would certainly cause them 
mlsery in the life to come. In thc introduction to the and in 

theMungidh^ he briefly described this moral degradation, with its 
causes, and also expounded his main problem. Speaking of this 
problem at the time of his departure to Nishapur in July/August 
llObhewrote: 

**... now I am calling men to the knowledge whereby worldly in- 

Auence (/uA) is given up and its low position in the scale of real 

worth is recognized. This is now my intention, my aim, my desire; 

God knows that this is so. It is my eamest longing that I may 

make myself and others better.” 24 

Thus the main concem of his life and thought during the suff period 
was well-being in the hereafter. ^ This concem determin^ various 
aspects of his moral theory. It made his ethics religious and 
m^^tical, unlike secular ethics which is exclusively concemed with 
human good in this life. 

In keeping with his central problem, al-Ghazal?calls his ethics the 
science of the path of the hereafter (7/m fanq al-dkhira), or the path 
trodden by the prophets and righteous ancestors (as-salafa^-fdlib). 
He also calls it the science of practical religion (*ilnt al~ntu‘dfnala), 
In the works composed during the mystical period he does not seem 
to have used the phrase 7/m al-akhlaq for ethics. Thus, al-GhazalT 
gives two names to his ethics, and in this he seems to have fol}owed 
the §ufls. ^ Ethics, in his opinion, is a study of certain religious 
beliets (i*tiqdddt), and of rightness and wrongness of action for the 
purpose of practice, and not for the sake of mere knowledge. Study 
of action includes the study of actions directed towards God, of 
actions directed towards one's fellow-man in family and in society, 
of puriAcation of the soul from vices and of its beautiAcation with 
rirtues. Thus the scope of al-GhazalT’s ethics is vety wide, and this is 
a characteristic of ^uA ethics. This may be made clearer by con- 
sidering the scope of the Muslim philosophers’ ethics which he re- 
produced in his Maqdsid. ^ He says that th^ dirided the science of 
wisdom (a/-7/m al-bikml), into two parts. One deals with man’s 
action and is called practical science (*Um *amaff). By it a man can 
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know the types of action which are means to his well-being in this life 
as well as in the next. The other part is that science by which a man 
can know existences as they really are, and is called theoretical 
science (*Um nazaii). Practical science is dirided into three parts. 
One is the science which regulates a man’s dealings with others in 
society in such a way that they may cause him well-being in this life, 
and also in the next; it flnds its periection in political science. The 
second is the science of man’s behaviour to the members of his 
family (ahl al-manzit); by it he knows how he should live with his 
wife, children, servants and so on. **The third is ethics (7/m a/- 
akhldq) dealing with that which man should achieve so that he may 
be good and virtuous in his character-traits and qualities.” Thus the 
Muslim philosophers, in al-Ghaza(Ps view, regarded ethics as a 
practical study dealing only with the qualities of the scml, i.e. virtues 
and rices; man’s conduct in his family life, in social relationships 
and in the sphere of politics, fa]ls outside the scope of their moral 
theory. He also speaks of the narrow scope of their ethics in the 
Munqidh.^ This view of a]-GhazalT on the subject matter of their 
ethics is in accordance with that of Avicenna, since it was he who 
dirided sciences tn this way. Abu Nasr al-FarabT’s classiAcation of 
scknces is difFerent; he regarded ethics not as a separate subject but 
as included in politics.^ 

Al-GhazalT separates politics fh>m the scope of his ethics, and in 
this he is following his su^ predecessors and also Avicenna, who 
differed from the great Greek moralists and ftom al-FarabT on this 
question. Al-Ghaza(i gives reasons for his riew. He says that ideal 
govemment in the Islamic community is based upon the rules of 
Islamic jurisprudence; these rules are derived, through man’s reason 
VaqD, from the four roots (usuD of the Shan‘a,*^ so that the ideal 
Islamic community has a dirinely-given character and it is through 
the membership of such a community that a man attains salvation. 
The rules of jurisprudence exist for the good ordering of secular 
ariairs; the jurisprudents are the learaed men of this world (*ulamd' 
ad-dunyd).^^ They supply the ruler with canons with which to 
govera the people in such a way that justice and peace prevail in the 
country; however, the rules of goverament have no concera with 
man’s well-being in the life to come, the cenftal problem of ethks. 
The judgements of the jurisprudents as to the rightness or wrongness 
of actions directed towards God and towards men, are based uposi 
whether these actions have AilAlled the formal requirements of thc 
ShaiT*a, and thereby rendered their doers immune from punishment 
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by the ruler. Conslderation of these actions iiroin the viewpoint of 
otherworldly well-being is outside the domain of jurispnidrace and, 
conse<juently, of politics; it belongs solely to ethics. Thus the canons 
of politics (gawanm as-siyasa), which are the same as the rules of 
jurisprudence, arc separate from moral rules. Th^ are, however, 
usetul to morality in the sense that by the good ordering of wmrldly 
aiTairs they facilitate the cultivation of morality and religion. This is 
why al-Ghazairoften repeats Nii»m al-Mulk’s dictum, 'religion and 
state are twins'. In this way politics and jurisprudence have only an 
indirect connecti<Mi with ethics. In tbemsehes they are subjects 
separate from ethics, as is clearly explained in a passage of the 
Ihya\^^ 

Al-Ghazafrs separation of politics ftt>m ethics is linked up with 
the individualistic nature of his ethics. In Ancient Greece, the Greek 
city state formed the background of moral life, and the man who 
performed his duties as a citizen was regarded as a good man; 
morality was thus a iiindamental part of politics. This mitlook 
changed in the mediaeval period; the breaking up of the Greek city 
states in the fourth century B.C. and the development of spiritual 
religions such as Christianity and Islam aided an advance towards 
an individualistic outlook. These religions emphasised the indi- 
vidi)al, for it is the individual soul which is destined for personal 
immortality. Th^ taught that man looks on outward appearances, 
but the Lord l<x>ks on tl^ soul. Thus more attention was to be given 
to the inward aspect of the individual; it was the soundness of this 
aspect that fitted him for the life of paradise. Influenced by such 
religious teachin^, the §ufis, al-GhazalT among them, presented 
individualistic systems of ethics. ^ This kind of ethics encourages a 
personal interest in morality with the purpose of the puriftcation of 
the individual soul. Moral standards are not accepted in it as parts 
of the moral atmosphere of society. Yirtue is thought to be an 
individual matter. Of this individualistic nature of al-Ghazal?s 
ethics more will be said in the seventh chapter. 

Al-Ghazafi conceives the purpose of ethical study as being related 
to the central problem of his ethics. There are three chfef themies 
about the purpose of studying ethics: (a) ethics is a purefy theoretical 
study, seeking to understand the nature of morality but with no 
purpose of affecting the conduct of the man who studies it. (b) The 
chief purpose of ethics is to inAuence actual conduct. (c) While 
ethics is primarily a theoretical subject which is concemed with dis- 
covering the trath about moral matters, there must be in ethical 
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investigation a constant criticism of ezisting standards of morality, 
so that ethics becomes a practical subject almost in spite of itself. 
Al-Ghazafi agrees with the second theory. He says that the study of 
‘the science of practical religion’ is meant for practice; the aim of 
practice should be to improve the state of the soul so that well-being 
may be achieved in the hereafter. ^ This study has value only 
because without it good and bad cannot be perfectly sought or 
avoided. ^ Moral principles ate to be learat with a view to applying 
them to practical life. Al-GhazalT even goes so far as to say that 
knowledge which is not acted upon is no better than ignorance. ^ In 
so strongly emphaslzing practice as the purpose of ethical study, 
al-Ghazafi is intluenced by ^ur^anic verse and prophetic tradition, 
which he quotes in support of his contentions. 

Al-GhazalPs ethics may also be described as teleological for it 
eyaluates acts by referring to their consequences. It teaches that 
man has a supreme end, which is happiness in the hereatter, and 
that acts are good if they produce such an ef]fect on the soul as would 
lead to that end, and bad if th^ prevent the soul from attaining it.^^ 
Even devotional acts such as ritual prayer and divine taz are good 
because of their consequences for the soul. ^ The degree of good- 
ness or badness of various acts difFers because of differences in the 
elTects th^ produce in the souls of their a^nts.^ Indeed al- 
GhazaiPs emphasis upon ‘consequence to the soul’ is so great that 
his ethics may be regarded as an ethics for the soul, in the same way 
as it may be called a theory of happiness, as distinct from hedonism 
in which pleasure is regarded as the supreme good. Thus acts are 
considered as good or bad according to whether their effects are 
conducive or detrimental to an end; in themselves they have no 
autonomous intrinsic moral value. Such a theory is called teleo- 
logical, which is identical with the consequence theory of ethics. 
Hedonism, eudaimonism, i.e. the happiness theory, and perfec- 
tionism all fall under this category. In his view of ethics as 
teleological, al-GhazalT agrees with the philosophers. Aristotle^s 
concept of teleology in ethics is well-known. He was followed by 
Muslim philosophers like Aricenna,'^ al-FarabT and Miskawayh 
who all judged the goodness or badness of an a<^ in terms of its 
consequences in promoting or preventing happiness (sa*dda). Al- 
Ghazafi is against the Mu’tazilites who maintained that goodness 
and badness are values intrinsic to moral acts, and that the Shan‘d 
commands or prohibits acts because they are in themselves good or 
bad. Such a doctrine is called the deontological theory as against the 
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teleological. Al-GhaadT agtees with the Ash‘arites in denying the 
intriiisic worth of an act, and in relating it to an otherworidly «i™ 
and to the command or prohibition of God/^ As a moralist, 
however, he lays much more stress upon the effect of acts than did 
his Ash'arite predecessors, who were mainly theologians. One 
aspect of the problem of the moral worth of an act is the manner of 
knowing its worth» and this leads us to the study of the place of 
reason» reveIation and intuition in ethks. 

AbGhazairrecognizes the value of reason, reveIation and mystical 
intuition in his ethics. In the first ‘book*^ of the/J^a’ he puts it in 
his dirision of the sciences. He classifies th^m into religious (shar*- 
iyya) and non-religious (ghayr shar'iyyd) sciences. A religiousscience 
is recehred firom the prophets. A non-religious science is leamed by 
reason as in mathematics» or by experimentation as in medicine, or 
by hearing as in language. Non-religious sciences are dtvided into 
those commendable, e.g. medicine and mathematics, those re- 
prehensible, e.g. magic and talismanic sciences, and those pennis- 
sible, e.g. history and poetry. The praiseworthy religious sciences 
are of four kinds, namefy, the sciences of the roots (u§ut)^ sciences of 
the branches (furu"), sciences of the preludes (mugaddamat) and 
scknces of the supplements (mutammimat), The roots are four— 
the Ourian, the Sunna or the Prophet’s standard practice, the 
Muslims* consensus (tjma*) and the Companions’ Traditions (athar 
a§-$ahaba). The branches are derived irom these roots, not Iherally, 
but by apprehension of their meaning through reason (*aqt), Thus 
their meanings are widened until a meaning ditTering irom the 
literal is indicated. An exampie of this is that the Prophet said, “The 
judge should not sit in judgement while angry*'. Reason says that 
this Tradition also means that he should not sit in judgement while 
constipated or hungiy or suffering firom a paintiil disease. This is 
cited in the Mustasju as an example of analogy (qfyds),^ The 
sciences of the branches are two, namely, jurisprudence and that 
which deals with well-being in the hereaiter. This latter is the science 
of good and cvil character-traits, and the conduct proceeding fri>m 
them ^ Thus, ethics is described as a religious science derived, 
through reason, from the teachings of the Shan*a. The fiinction of 
reason is only to understand their meaning. 

In the third part of the /fe^a^, al-GhazalT again speaks of the 
sciences and how they can be known. He here divides them into the 
rational Vaqliyya) and the religious (shar^iyya), The former are 
detined as those leamed by reason and are divked into necessary 
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sciences (a/- 'ulum a^-^aruriyya) and acguired scknces (ai~’ulum 
abmuktasaba), Rational sciences are again dirided into this-world- 
ly scknces, e.g. medicine, mathematks and astronmny, and other- 
worldly sciences dealing with good and evil character-traits and the 
conduct proceeding from them, and with the knowledge of God, His 
attribut^ and works. Religious sciences are detined as those derived 
fix>m the prophets and revealed books accepted as authority (taqiuO. 
By means of these scknces man can purify his smil fiom vices and 
achieve perfection. Thus, ethics is described here as a rational 
science and also as a religious science. Al-GhazalT reconciles these 
two views by saying that reason and the ShaiT*a are complementary 
to each other; reason alone is insufficknt in moral life and so is 
revelation; both need to be combined: 

“Rational sciences are insufficient for the health of the soul 
although it is in need of them, in the same way as reason is 
insufficknt in continuance of the means of health of the body, but 
needs to know the propertks of medicines and dnigs by leaming 
irom physkians; for mere reason cannot gukle to these, but their 
understanding after hearing is not possibk except by reason. So 
hearing is indkpensible for reason and reason is indispensible for 
hearing. One who urges puie reliance (maf^ at-taqiut) in com- 
plete isolation fri>m reason is ignorant, and one satislied with 
mere reason independent of the lights of the Qur’an and the 
Sunna is deluded. Take caie not to be in one of these groups, 
and be a reconcikr of the two principles, for raticuial sciences are 
like foods and religious sciences are like medicines, and a sick 
man is harmed by food when medicine is absent. Similarly, the 
cure of the diseases of the soul is not possible except by the me- 
dicines derived fi:om the ShaiT‘a... One who... becomes satisBed 
with the rational sciences is harmed by them as a sick man is 
harmed by food. The imagination of one who imagines that ra- 
tional sciences are contrary to religious sciences and that recon- 
ciliation of them is impossibk, is an imagination proceeding from 
blindness in the eye of intelligence.” ^ 

Haring thus described ethics as a religio-rational science, al- 
GhazalTexplains the method of knowledge in mysticism, and relates 
ethks to it. He says that the kind of knowledge which is not ‘ne- 
cessary’ is achieyed sometimes by learning and at times as a gif% 
fri>m God. If it is a ^ft it may be given through the intermediary of 
an angel or without any intermediary. The former is called reveIatioft 
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iwa^y) which comes to tiie prophets, and the latter is inspiration 
iilham) or mystical intuition (kashj). Only those people can attain 
knowledge by mystical intuition who have completely puriiled their 
souis frcmi yices and beautiSed them with yirtues, ^ for at this stage 
there develc^ in the soul a power by which it “sees” the truth; it 
knows tne truth directly without any reilection or reliance upc>n 
authorhy. Even before completicm of puriiication, some know* 
ledge of good and bad and of the unseen world is directiy achieved. 
The mystic sometimes knows direcrtly abcmt the rightness or wrong- 
ness of indmdual actions, sometimes about a class of action, and 
sometimes about scnne indhddual moral rule by whkh actions can be 
judged. Intuition does not simply state the moral worth of an action, 
but also elaborates on this matter. 

In the ihya\ then, al-GhauUl recognkes the place of reason, 
revelaticm and mystical intuiticm in moral life. In the Mungidh, too, 
be approves of all of them: concreming his tealuation of various 
moral truths during the period of his retirement fi:om the world, he 
says that he realized thmi (a) partiy by immediate eaporknce, (b) 
partly by demonstrative knowledge and (c) partly by acceptance in 
faith. ^ Regarding the philosc^hers’ ethkal teachings he says, *Tf 
they are reasonable in themselves and suppc»ted by proof, and if 
they do not contradkt the Book and the Sunna, then it is not 
necessary tp reject them.”^ Here he is appnmng both reason and 
the SharPa (revelation). The tuncrtion of reason in understai^ing 
revelation is repeated in this work: the prophets are the healers of 
spiritual diseases or vices. The way in which ritual prayer and other 
positive precepts of the revealed Law efifects purification of the soul 
k known to them not by reason, but by the light of prc^hecy, whkh 
is higher than reason. One must accept their statements as true. The 
only iiinction of reason is to inform men that the prophets are 
healers of spiritual diseases, for being unable to apprehend what is 
knowabk by the eye crf prophec^, reason entrusts us to prophetic 
revelation. It cannot proc:eed turther. In what lies beyond, it has no 
part, save the understanding of what the prophets communicate to 
it.^ Regarding knowledge of good and evil by direc:t experience 
al-Gha^lI says that the prophets have had a direct insight into the 
truths conveyed through revelation; should any other person walk 
along their way, he too will come to know something of truth by 
direct vision.^* 

Thus in a work (i.e. the If^a^ whose composition started in the 
beginning of the mfi period of aI-GhazalT*s life, and in a bocrir (i.e. 
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1ii!tMunqidh) ccmiposed ayearcnrtwobeCore hk death, he speda of 
the place of reason, reyelation and mystical intuition in morality.^ 
A similar view is found in the wc^cs of the mid-$ufi period. 

From some of the points discussed above there emerges a fact 
about al-Ghazal?s ethics, namely, its dependence upon religion. 
Tliis point can only be touched on at the present stage of this study 
but it will become clear later. As noted above, the study of Islamic 
religious beliefi 5 is an aspect of al-GhazalI’s ethks. Characteristically 
retigious acts such as ritual prayer, fasting and so on form a 
necessary part of his moral theory. Actions directed towards one’s 
fellow-men, whkh are usually regarded as mcual acts, are included 
in his etiiics mainly as duties commanded by Gcxl and His Prophet. 
All good actions shouM lum at the imprcwement of the soul so that it 
may attain well-being in the Aereo^er. These and otiier similar ideas 
of al-Gha:mir (e.g. the necessity of both reason and the Shan^a as 
sourc:es of moral obligation) integrate his ethks with religion. Moral 
ac ±5 are not distinguished from religious acts. The more religious an 
indi^ual is, the more moral he will also be. 


THE COMPOSITE CHA^tACTER OF AL-GHAZALrS 

MORAL THEORY 

An important feature of al-Gha^7s motal theory is its^composite 
nature. This can be shown by an investigation into the sources of his 
ideas. Such an investigation can by no means be exhausttve, yet his 
own statements about these sources, and also the study of his 
thought, enable one to see clearly the composite character of his 
theory. The chkf source of al-GhazalT’s ideas is the writings of his 
$ufi predecessors, whkh he studied just before his conversion to 
su&m. He mentions them as al-MakkT’s Qut, al-MuiiasibPs works, 
yarious scattered statements (mutafarriqat) of al-Junayd, ash-Shibli 
and Abu Ya^ al-BistamT, and other discourses of leading mys- 
tics. ^ The Qut seems to be one of the sources through whkh al- 
GhazalT became acquainted with these scattered sayings, ^ for this 
work contains more sayings of mystics and saints than any other of 
the above-mentioned books. AHhough al-Ghazafr does not mention 
al-Qushayn’s Risaia and al-HujwTrT^s Kashf as his sources, it is 
certain^ that he is inAuenced by these also. It is also certain that 
al-GhazalT is intiuenced by Abu Nu*aym’s HiJyat ahAwUya*, as in 
the /$ya* he recommends the study of it.^ All these books were 
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primarily concerned wtth well-being in the hereaiter. Al-Makki and 
al-Mu^asibT aimed at presenting a complete system of ethics dealing 
with this problem. Th^ sought to bring about a perfect recoim- 
liation between ^u&m and the tenets of Islam. Al-GhazalT is 
inAuenced by them in two ways, namelyt in the main tr^d of most 
of his teachings, and in the ideas and illustrations which he uses in 
his worics: very often their teachings f<Hin only the basis of his 
thou^t and sometimes th^ are direct^ bortowed to serve his own 
purposes. Their ethics, however, was, in al-GhazAfi^s view, in- 
complete in scope and defective in eiposition. ^ He therefore sets 
out to construct a ccunplete system of morals, &ee irom deiects, but 
on the lines suggested in the works of his su^i predecessors. The 
special characteristics of his greatest ethical woric, the is 

described as follows: 

‘Tt is true that men have written several works on some of these 
matters, but this one diff<m ftom them in flve ways. Pirst, by clari- 
fying what they have obscured and elucidating what they have 
treated casually. Secrad, by arranging what they have disarranged 
and <H:ganizing what they have scattered. Third, by condensing 
what they have elabm^ated and ccurrecting what they have approved. 
Pourth, by deleting what th^ have repeated and verifying what 
they have set down. Fifth, by determining ambiguous matters 
which have hitherto been unintelligible and never deidt with in any 
work, for although all have foilowed one course, there is no reason 
why one should not proceed independently and bring to light some- 
thing unknown.. 

» 

Al-Ghazair sometimes makes these imptoremeiits by drawing 
upon materials from revealed books and the Sunna of the Prophet 
(may peace be upon himl). The revealed scriptures by which he is 
inAuenced are the Qur’an, the Gospel, the Torah, the Psalms and 
the Leaves of Abraham. Statements quoted from the last three are 
few. ^ References to the Gospel are many. Al-Gha^aiTs occasional 
statement ‘T saw in the Gospel that...” proves that he read the 
Arabic translation of the Gospel teit.*** Of all the revealed bocdrs it 
is the Our^in on which he depends most. As for the detailed 
knowledge of the Sunna he seems to have acquired it from the $u&’ 
works, especially the Qut of al-MakkT — which contains a large 
number of prophetic traditions** — and also from his study of a few 
books on Tradition. It is true that al-GhaaalT b not a great scholar in 
the science of Tradition, but in his days as a student he studied al- 
Bukhai^s Abu DiwQd’s Sunan and also Atimad ShaybanTs 
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work on the Pn^diePs birth.*^ There are also indic tions in the 
that, whUe cmnposing thfe work, a]-Ghazifi the 

of al-Bukhin and the of Muslim. A ^stematic study of 

the two latter works, however, was not undertaken until Bie 
days of his life.” The ethical teachings of the Our^an and Tradttkm 
are smnetimes kept intact, but 6equentfy thqr aie gT pl«}«w!d by 
reason and ako given mystical ccdour. 

Al-GhazalT also seems to bave derived ethical ideas from philo- 
sophical woiks on mcwals. In his time two kinds c^^these works were 
available in the Islamk world. One was the Arabic translations of 
Greek works on mmal philosophy, and the other was the worics of 
the Muslim philosi^hm and of a few Christian translators and 
commentators, such as Ya(iya Ibn ‘Adi and Qus{S Ibn L£qa. Al- 
Ghaza(r seems to have had direct acquaintance with the ethical 
works of Plato and Aristotte for in the Mungidh he speaks of 
Aristotte’s critteism of Socrates and Plato and his difference fhMn 
them,^ and riiis indicates that al-GhaaSlT studied their works. 
There is no proof of his direct acquaintance with tbe later Greek 
wmks on moral philosophy but he seems to have known them 
through the works of the Muriim thinkers. As 6»* the «»t *« WI 
works of the Muslim philosophers it seems certain that he studied 
most of them. He himselT said that he thoroughly studied the w<wks 
of al-PSrSbT and Avioenna. He speaks precisely about the content of 
the RasWU of the Ikhwan a$-Safii.«* Somrtimes he criticizes ar- 
Ri^s view. Some passages of his worics have their paraltels in the 
works of al-Kindi and Miskawayh. All this suggests that he s ti idte d 
the ethical works of these Musiim philosophers. 

Many of al-Ghazaii’s ethical ideas are similar to those in philo- 
sophteal works. The similarity is mostly in meanin g, and in a few 
cases textual. Because of these similarities, one tends to say that 
al-Ghaiijr derhred materials from these works. Some of his con- 
temporaries did in fact maintain this view. He replied to them 
saying: 

‘‘They think that these statements*^ are taken from the wm-ks of 
the ancient philosophers (al-awa‘itt, whereas the fact is that some 
of them are the product of reBections which occurred to me in- 
dependently—it is not improbable that one foot shouM fali upon 
another foot-print — white others cmne from the revealed Scrip- 
tures, and in the case of the majority the sense [thou^ pe riiaps 
not the actual words] is found in the works of the mysttes. 
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Suppose, however, that the statenmits are fouiid only in thdr 
[philosophers’] books. If they are reasonable in themsehres and 
support^ by proof, and if they do not, contradict the Bocd^ and 
the Sunna, then it is not necessary to reject them. If we open this 
door, if we adopt the attitude of rejecting every truth that the 
mind of a heretic has apprehended before us, we should be 
obliged to reject much that is true’*.^ 

In the Hrst half of thb passage al-GhazHl denies that he took any 
of his statements from the philosophers’ worics. In the second half he 
is only expressing his view on the pardlels of these statements in 
these works, i.e. on those ethical statements in them whkh are true, 
in an obvious effort to remove people’s misconcepti<m that any state- 
ment, whether good or bad, which occurs in philosophic writings, 
should be rejected. This is alsoclear from the conteit of the passage. 
This attitude he explains in oth^ passages, sayii^ that their ethical 
works contain true and false principles. The true principles have 
their sources in the teachings of the prophets and the mystics; tiie 
false principles are the phi]oso{diers’ own, and they mingled those 
with the true principles from an evil motive, namely, to deceWe men 
of weak intelligence, to make them readily accept their own false 
views. All this he puts in the following passage: 

**... all their [philosophers’] discussion of it [ethics] consists in 
detining the qualitles and character of the soul, and mentioning 
the various genera and species of these quaOties, and the method 
of remedying at^ mortifying them. This they have borrowed from 
the teaching of the mystks, ... In their spiritual strWing these 
mystics have kamt about the virtues and vices of the soul ai^ the 
defects in its actions, and what th^ have leamt they have clearly 
expressed. The philosophers have taken ovm* this teaching [of the 
mystks] and mingkd it with their own disquisitions, iurtWely 
using this embellishment to sell their falsehood more readily. 
Assuredly there was in the age of the phiksophers, as indeed there 
is in every age, a group of those godly men of whmn God never 
denudes the world.”*’ 

Because of this amalgamation, al-GhazalT says, the sound ele- 
ments in philosophk woAs have not become unsound, tm have the 
unsound become sound. No harm is done, ^ long as one accepts the 
sound ekments and rejects the unsmind. It is only scholars who can 
do this. Common men make two mistakes when th^ lead tl^ works 
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of the philosophen; (a) sometimes, because thqr see the trae ethkal 
stst em ent» fitst in these worics and they haTe the imptession that 
philosophers pteach Cslse theoties, they considet trae statements as 
fa)se and tejectthem. They fail to tealhee that philosophets are false 
not on account of these trae statements, but on account of other 
statements in thw wmhs on ethks and on other disciplines. (b) 
Sometimes, having seen trae ethkal statements derhred iimn pto- 
phets and mystics in the philost^heis’ works, common men fotm a 
high opinkn of these wwks and accept all that is in them, even 
statements that ate fa)se. Common men must tharefme be pterented 
irom reading these books. There is, howerer, no harm if schidars 
study them and, separating trath irom falsehood, accept the former 
and c(Hivey it to those who need guidance. But scholars must leCrain 
from reading them in the ptesence of common men kst they may 
imitate them "just as the snake charmer must refrain from touching 
the snake in front of his small boy because he knows that the boy 
j mngiiMis that he is like his father and will imitate him, and must 
even caution the bc^ by himself showing caution in firont of him”. ^ 
Thus a)-Ghazajrfinds no harm in accepting those ideas whkh ate 
sound in the philost^heis’ w<^cs. As a schdar of the highest 
otder, he couhl be eipected to be able to distinguish between the 
true aiMl the fidse. Hie question now arises as to whether he really 
ad(q>ted the views from their worics. In a passage quoted above he 
answers in the negathre; he says (a) tiie majority of tljbse of his 
^kal teachings whkh are similar to philosophers’ views come from 
the works of the $u&. This statement may be trae if such teachings 
are also present in those works whkh he thoroughly studied. In fact, 
if one carefiilly studks the works of al-Makkl and al-MahlsibT, one 
finds in them the majority of these teachings. The only diffeience is 
that in these worics the teachings ate not as clear, elaborate and 
systematk as in aI-Ghazaff or in the philosophers. (b) AI-Ghazil7 
also says that some of his vkws whkh ate similar to the philoso- 
phets’ ideas were taken fiom the terealed bo(dcs. Theie can be no 
doubt about this, for {diilosophk doctiines such as that of the mean 
aie also taught by the (2ur’Sn and the Sunna. Theie aie, howerer, 
some ♦.n<»b««« g« of aI-Gharifif whkh aie found, in a more or kss 
similar form, only in the worics of the philosophers. Ezamples of 
these are his ccmcepticMis of the Saculties of the sou), the root virtues 
and their sub-diviskns and so forth. (c) He may have claimed that 
such views wete the product of his own tefiecti<ms, and that their 
timilarity to phiksophets’ ideas was only accidental. To ascertMn 
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the truth of this claim it is necessary to mention the nature of 
independent refkction in the case of moral matters. 

At the level of retlection, the moral law is not regarded as some- 
thing outside man, as beyond his understanding. Morality is not a 
law imposed upon him by God or His apostle or even by his feilow- 
men; it is a law that he himself can understand and choose for 
guidance because he sees that it makes good sense to do so; he 
himself discovers the rightness or wrongness of an action through 
reason. Yarious factors intluence the mind in this task; perhaps 
indirect supernatural guidance, certainly the customs and ethos of 
his own society and the sympathy which is a part of man’s natural 
mental equipment. The customs of his own group are the data on 
which his reason works, for even the most original moralist does not 
begin a new moral system from the start; he begins by criticism of 
what is there already. In his reAection he is likely to make 
discoveries of dilTerent kinds. He will discover that certain customs 
which were formeriy useliil are now no longer so but may even be 
detrimental to the welfare of his society. So by his insight and 
reAeciion he rejects some of the accepted rules of morality. Even 
when the individual at the level of reflection does not himself make 
an acthre esamination of the standards of his group, and does not 
deliberately choose to accept or reject them, he still feels that he can, 
when he chooses, decide for himself in moral matters. If the above is 
the nature of independent reAection in the case of moral problems, 
it may be said that while thinking independently al-GhazalT made an 
active and deliberate eiamination of the custcmis of his time. 
Indeed, his works abound with criticisms of the moral rules given by 
the various groups of intellectuals. Existing moral thoughts and 
practices formed the data of his reasoning. In his examination of the 
ethical works of the philosophers he found many ideas contained in 
them to be true and useliil to man’s final aim, happiness in the 
hereafter. (a) Many of these true ideas agreed with those in the 
writings of the $u&; so he took them from these writings. (b) Some 
agreed with the teachings of the revealed scriptures; and he took 
them from these books. He preferred these mystical and religious 
sources because he was a suti and an extremely religious man. (c) 
Some were not present in the sufis’ works or in the revealed books 
but were upheld by his reasoning; so he took them as the product of 
his own thinking and could say that their similarity with philoso- 
phers* views was only accidental. Some ideas in the philosophers’ 
works, however, he found to be detrimental to man’s well-being in 
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the hereafter, and he rejected them as false. It can be said, 
therefore, that he took^ some ideas, i.e. those falling under (c), 
firom the philosophers’ works on ethics, but that he took them on 
the authority of his own reason. Thus he was correct in claiming that 
some of his teachings which agreed with philosophic ethks were the 
outcome of his independent reflection. 

Thus al-Ghazali derived his ethics firom the three sources men- 
tioned above. There may be some other source or sources irom 
which he took ideas, but these three may be regarded as his main 
sources, as discoverable from his own statements and firom the 
contents of his teachings. These materials he added to his own 
thoughts and experiences. It is not that the ideas taken from various 
sources exist side by side unorganized; they are not mutually con- 
tradictory in their nature (for only those principles in philosophic 
works are accepted which are in harmony with religion and reason; 
the mystical ideas do not contradict the religious ideas, for mysti- 
cism is only an extenston of religious teachings). On the contrary, 
with his extraordinary genius, al-Ghazali was able to mingle the 
vari(nis elements and systematize them into a well-ordered and con- 
sistent whole. In the process of systematization every element 
underwent changes and receiVed something of the special charac- 
teristics of every other element: the philosophic element became 
more religious and also mystical; the religious element was enriched 
and enlivened with life-giving mystical spirit; the mystical element 
became clearer, more rational, conceptual and organized.^^ On the 
whole, however, this mystical element remained dominant and 
hence al-GhazaiPs ethical theory may be characterized as primarily 
mystical in nature. In this way his ethics achieved a composite 
nature. 
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works”. It is tnie that some of tiiese works in thek Arabic translations weie 
available in the Islamic wotld in aHjhazafi's tinie, but he never mentioned any 
of the later Greek wotks on morals in any of his books, so that there is no In- 
dication of his being dkectly acquainted with them. BadawT in his aitide, 
**AI-Ghazijr wa Ma^inihu l-Yuniniyya’* In Aim ^SnUd al*GkaxaS fi dh^ 
Dkikm alrMVa¥nyya at^TasVa UrMUSdiki, ed. by Zal^ Na^ Maj^Sd, Cairo, 
1961, pp. 221—37, tried to rdate al-Gbazijrs thon^ on a mystical vlrtue 
with Hermetic wisdom. Ifefe too theie is no proof of bis diiect acqoalntance 
with h; see p. 176, n. 101. 

66. M,D., pp. 41,53. 

67. These statements are described in M,D., p. 40 as **... some of the statements 
made in our published works on the sciences of the secrets of rdigion {ba*4 di~ 
kaiimat ai-mabtkutka fitafiat(fina fi *ulSm asnar ad^dm) ...** The worim roen- 
tioned here obviously refer to al-Ghazairs ethical writings. That by *these state- 
ments* he means etiiical statements is evident from the fact that he speaks of 
them edien commenting mi the {diilosc^hers* ethics. 

68. pp. 40-41. 

69. ibuL, p. 38. Al-Gha^Ps belief about the sources of the good elements in the 
philosophers* ethical woriu seems to be true only partiaOy. These works doubt- 
less contain dtationirdm pious men*s sayings. He mentions in M.D., p. 41 how 
the Brethren of Purity cited in their treatises a great number of Our^miic verses, 
pn^dietic tradition, eariy Muslims* accounts and mystics* sayings. In his 
Takdklb, Miskawayh, besides citing Qur*iuiic verses, quoted or reproduced pro- 
phetic traditions in titieen places, Abu Bakr*s saying in two plaoes, and al- 
Hasan*s statenmnt in mie place; he mentiotied the pn^tiiets AMraham and 
Adam in one place, the Compankm *AE in foor {daoes; be ^ipealed to the 
Shan*a in twenty-three {daoes and to the Sunna in mie. Hius the {diik)sofdias 
took many of their ideas from the prophets and the mystics. But their works 
contain at least a few ideas which are sound even in al-Gha^SjPs oplnion (for 
tiiese are foutid in his works dso) but are not found in the ffi&* books. Henoe 
his view that aU that ts good in the philosophers* writingscomes from this source 
is not wholly correct. Neverthdess since many of the good principles in the 
philosc^hers* works are indeed taken from pn^hets and mystics, one may dis- 
agree with thestatement of TJ. De Boer in his **Ethics and MoralHy (Musiim)*’, 
ERE, V, 508 that al-Gha^ is wrong in saying tiiat tiie philosophers took 
ethical theories from the prophets and the mystics. As for al-Ghad£*s view of 
the philosophers* intention in incorporating in their boc^ conceptions frmn 
prophets and mystics, it is not in agreement with the general optnkm which is 
that tiie philosophers* intention was to teconcUe the Islamk tenets with the 
theorles they received from the Greeks. 

70. M.D., pp. 39 "'-43. 

71. Al-Ghaziir seems to have made a dbtinctkm between jdiilosc^luc ethks and 
philosophers* works on ethks. These works contain theorks conceming the 
qualities of the soul, and their mortification and so <m, and also other theorks 
associated with them. By philosophk etbks he seems to have meant only the 
first cat^ory of theories; tiius his vkw conceming the sc<^ d philosophk 
ethks is rather narrow (see M.D. p. 38; M.F., pp. 134—^36)*The lirst calegory 
of thecmes is true accotding to al-Ghaziir. Tnie ideas in phiksophm* worirs <m 
ethks, especially in Miskawayh*s Takdlid>, are much mote than tiie false ones. 
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For • discuHioii of t^is lee Abiil OuaseiDi “Al-GlMiaffs RejecHoB of Philo- 
sophic Ethics”. /S, Xin. No. 2 (1974). 111-27; “Al-Gh.diff aiid Phlk*ophlc 
Ethics*’ (fortiicoiiiing). 

72. Al-Ghazifi ac^ptod as true a great part <rf tiie matorial in the cthkal wocks of 
tbe philosophets, especially in Miskawayh*s Takdiuh: he, however, took thk 
material (&» his own syston as g)vai in his lator works) from otiicr sources 
such as $^* writin^ and so on. A small part of the contmts of the {diOo- 
sophers* works he rejectod as felse. R. Walzer and H.A.R. GOtii have s^ 
(**Akhlik’', EI^,h 326. 328) that al-GhazilI in iht D acoeptod philo- 
sophkal ethks in the form ^n to it by Miskawa^. This statement is ^ ac- 
curate fr)r carelul compartsra shows tiiat even adiere al-Ghaali agrees witii the 
phUosophers he does not agree with tbem <m all that th^r have said. The ideas 
set fbrth in the seccmd ‘book* <^ the third part of the /> are in doser agreement 
with phiksophers’ works on ethks than tiiose set Rntii in other places. Agree- 
ment is greater between the tentii secti<m of this and the ninth sectimi oi 

the second discoucse of Miskawayh’s Takdldh, botii dealing with children*s 
training in good charact^. Ev«i here too one only finds a]^hazaff*s partiti 
apeement wttii Miskawa^. Compmis<m of the entke Ta kdki b with the D wUl 
show that i^>roximatriy <me-third of the material in the frimier w<Mrk was un- 
acceptabk to al-Ghazafi. Mubarak iAkkiag, ri. 64—71), Shibh Nu*maiff 
iAVGkazS& Lahote, Pakistan, n.d. p. 12^, De Boer (**Etiiki**, p. 508) and 
Dwi^tM. Donald$on(SriuftesmArtfri&n£tkks; London, 1953, pp. 127,136) 
tnai«tdn that some important etiiical ideas in tbe {feilos< 9 bers* worits <m 
m<^ are tncorporated in al-Gha^*s D. Watt d<mlcs thc <diaracteristkatly 
Ne<^atonk theolo^al doctrines in al-Ghazairs later works. Omccming ethks 
be maintains C^Al-Gha^”, 1040; **Aiitiientkity”. p. 45) that al.Ghaziff, after 
becoming a suiT, rdactod muck of what he had written in thc M. *A. fi)Ilowing 
phUosophk^ks. fohis/nteaecfn<i4 pp. 67—68,150,192, n. 6^ hesays that 
al-Ghazaff compietefy rejected thc genuine part of this w<wk whkh was an 
attempt to <levelop tiie Aristotelian c^mceptkm of virtuc as a mean, Thcsc vicws 

of Watt do not seem correct. Thc fact is that only a small amount of thc material 

in the A/. i4. is rejected by al-Gha^I The rest is retained, mostly atter some 
impfovement <^ amendment, but sometimes even Intact. The doctrine of the 
mean whkh Watt supposes to have becn completely rejectod is, in fact, central 
in al-GhaaaiPs later wotks. Comparison of Miskawayb*s Tahdiub with thc D 
wUl show that approaimatdy two-thirds of thc contents <rf tiie fr*iUkcr woik wcic 
acceptabk to al-Ghai^T. (For a discussion of the vicws of Watt and Walzer sce 
AbuK^asem. •*Rejectkm”, pp. 111—27; **A1-Ghazaff and Philos<^k Ethks” 
(lorthcoming); also see infra, chap. iii, sec. 1, especially p. 85). Commenting on 
al-Ghazairs relation to philosophy in general during his mystical period, Ibn 
Taymiyya says that he was infiuen<;ed by phdosophy, and that he eipressed 
phUosophkal ideas in mystkal and religious terms; sce his Naqd ai-Man^, 
ed. by Qamza and as-Sini*, Cairo, 1951, p. 56; ar-Radd *aid al~Mantiqfyym* 
ed. by al-Kutulff, Bmnbay, India, 1949, p. 195. In his Muwafiiqat, I, 2 hc 
quotes the comment of Abu Bakr Ibn al-*Arabi, a &kiid and one-time student 
of al-GhazaU, that al-Ghazair had deeply immetsed himsctf in philosop^, and 
thatwhenhewantedtorejectitheoould not. This is eiactly what BadaaT in his 
“Ma^truh” exi»essly trks to proveby showing the traces of Greek phUosophy 
in al-Ghazaff*s mystical writmgs. 
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73. Cf. Badawi, **Ma^adiruh’', pp. 236— yi. 

74. A compostte theory of educs b also presented hy a eontesnporarj of al-Ghaa^, 

ar>Raghtb aMyhUiiiil (d. 1106 A.D.) in his Dkan*a US Makirim ask-Skar^a. 
Thts theory is mainly an amalgam of phllos<^ic eUiics, Islamic religioiis 
teachings and a few ideas; the first dement, howem, seems to be 
domtnant in it. ^alOr ad-ESn al>Bayfaa^ in TSrikh Hukama’ ai^Islmtt, ed. by 
Kurd *Ali, Damascus, 1946, p. 112 descrUted him as a ^dlosopher and theo' 
logian. The composhe nature of al-GhazaiPs ethics seems to be inHaenced 
thtstheory. The tetrtual similarhy b et wecn his At*A. and al~isfehSnrs DAorTa is 
very great; sometlmes, however, similar material is put in the two books in two 
ditTerent conteats, to make dtfferait points. Be c a u se this striking resem- 
Uance *Abd al>Qadlr al-*Aydantt in his Ta*^a§-I^* airl^m\ Cako, 

n.d., p. 9 wrcm^y spoke of the DkarPa as a work by al-GhaadUi. WjjT Khafife 
in his Kaskfaf~f,untm, ed. by Sharaf ad-ESn and Rifat BBge, Istubid, 1941, 
1,827, says that al-GhazalImade use of tbeDkarTa so much that he used to carry 
it with him always. This is also said by C. Brockdmaim in his **A1-Ra^ib Al- 
Isfahatd**, £7. III, 1096. TheteitualsimUarity between the Dka^a and BieD 
aiidtheiirtsalsobbviousinsomeplaces. But intiiesetwoworicssimilarmaterial is 
<^en fouiid in an elaborate and much more religioas and mystical ferm. 
Althou^ neither of the two wrlters mendons the other, and the details <d^ their 
relatkmship are not yet known, careiul oomparisim of al-Ghazafi*s later edilca] 
worits with the Dhaira leaves no <limbt Buit, in combiniiig the good elements in 
phUosophic works<metittcs with the Shan*a, bedependsnKistly upon this work. 
Oanbaiudi in **Influence**, pp. 233—^34 is wrong in maintaining the c<mtrary, 
i.e. al-4fahanr$dQ>endence upon al-CHiai^. Hehas tried to prove this mily by 
showuig asimUartty betweentbeformer*$ Tlii^and the latter*s 7 , Q, M. *A. and 
M.D. He is aware <^theDhanVi and of Brockelmann*s comment <m it, bnt he 
makes no mention of thcse. 
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The starting point of al-GhaaSirs ethics is neither yirtue and vicc as 
dispositions of the soul, nor thc good and evil acts of the body which 
proceed from them, but the core of man^ which is the soul. The 
study of the soul from the mm^al viewpoint includes the study of its 
nature, its origin, its retum after man’s death, the purpose of its 
creation, the reason iot its unicm with ftie body, its powers, and the 
nature of its happiness and misery. ^ The problems of man’s natim 
and his motal aim, which are of utmost importance in al-GhazalPs 
ethks, are included in his consideration of the aspects of the soul. 
His views on these subjects fonn the basis of his theories of 
character,. virtue and vice, and good and cvil acts. Clear under- 
standing of these problems is also indispensable bcfore the com- 
mencement of self-training in morals. ^ It is for these reasons that 
their study is regarded by ai-GhazalT as the beginning of ethics, and 
such a study is made in the long introduction to thc Kimiya\ In the 
Ihyu\ however, these are discussed, not in the beginning, but in all 
its four parts (especially in the last two parts, and more particularly 
hi the third, where al-Gha^aii begins the treatment of man’s inward 
self); he adopted this method, despite asserting knowledge of the 
soul in its difterent aspects to be thc basis of ethics,^ probably 
because the learaed men for whom it was mainly composed* were 
believed to be capable of gathering tpgether the scattered ideas; but 
this procedure was abandoned in the Kimfya\ which is addressed to 
common man.^ Although the ideas scattered in the If§ya* and in a 
few other works are systematically presented in the introduction to 
the Kimfya\ they require rearrangement under new captions, so 
that they may be brieAy considered here and at the same time senrc 
as the background to subsequent chapters. 
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THE ETHICS OF AL-GHAZXlT 
THE SOUL AND BODY AND THEIR RELATIONS 

Man, al-Gha^I believes, Is created by God as a being composed of 
a soul, which is known by spiritual insight and of a body. The soul, 
which is the core of man, b a divine spiritual entity of great subtlety 
(la^fa rabbSmyya ruban^a). The terms used by al-Ghazaff for it 
are qalb, rul^ nafa and ’aqL Each term is ghren two meanings, one 
meaning is *the sour, and the other is different for each term.^ He 
proves the existence of the souH and condemns the materialists who 
believe that man is merely a higher type of animal with no lasting 
spiritual being.^ The problem of the inmost reality (sirr) of the soul 
was discussed by philosophers; ai-Ghazait, however, avoids its dis- 
cussion, because this b not permitted by the Sha^*a (on the gtounds 
that it is inapprehmsible to most people, and because its knowtedge 
is not necessary for the practice of morality. He discusses the 
difference between the soul and the body, and this has a direct 
bearing on his ethical ideas. The soul, in his view, is a substance 
(jawhar) and not an accident ('aa^, so that it exists by itself. It is the 
body which depends upon the soul for hs existence and not vice 
versa. The soul differs &om the body in anodier way: the former 
belongs to the worid of the spirit, while the latt» pertains to the 
matmal world. Since the charactaristks of a material object are not 
to be found in the soul, it cannot be the subject of die question *how* 
or *what’; the answer to the question of *what the scml is like’ ot ‘how 
it exists* is that the soul is not the subject of howness or whatness. 
The view that the soul is a substance is held by aU the §ufi doctors, 
and most orthodox Muslims. Al-Ghazairobseryes that the Muslim 
philosophers also ri^tly held this view — rightly because religion 
iends support to it — but they wrongly claimed that they can know 
this by reason alone and that, therefore, religion is not needed in this 
respect. By exposing die weaknesses in their rational proofs he 
concludes that these only give problematic, and not certain, know- 
ledge conceming the soul. 

The soul, al-Ghaza£[ believes, is of the same origin as the angels. 
Its origin and nature are dirine. It is not pre-existent as Plato and 
others maiiitained. Each individual soul is created by God in the 
upper wmrld, the world of the spirits (*alam al-arwa^), at the 
moment when the human seed enters the womb, and tiie soul is 
then connected with the embryonic body. This riew agrees with that 
of Aricenna. Haring come into being the soul is everiasting. After 
death the body p^hes but the soul surrives. The concept of the 
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everia$tingnatureof thesottl is rital in al-Ghaziirs ethics. To proye 
that the soul is not affected by death, except that it loses that in 
which it resides, he exidains in many passages thc meaning of death 
and its effect on the body. The naturalists are condemned by him as 
athebts for their riew that the soul dies and does not rctum to liCe, 
and that there is no tiiture life. ^ Muslim philosophers, he obsenres, 
rightly belicved in thc eva:lasting existence of thc soul, but they were 
wrong in asserting that by reason alone thcy could kimw this with 
certainty. By examining their rational proofe hc flnds that reason 
can only prove its possibility; sure knowledge of immm^ality is only 
givcn by religion. 

Thc reason for tte sours coming to the world of the body is not to 
suffer punishment. Christianity teachcs that Adam fdl from pa- 
radisc because of his sin, and that this fall was desip^ as a 
punishment for him; owing to his sin tiiere is a taint of sin in every 
indiridual, whose place on earth is caused by this sin. Such ideas 
are not to be fbund in al-GhazalT. In onc place he only states that 
Adam*s disobedience to God brought to him thc misfortunc of being 
expelled from paradise. In another placc hc statcs that what 
caused Adam to fafl was something accidental and foreign to his 
soul, i.e. an act of disobedicncc; this made him unfit for Uring near 
to God, i.e. in paradise, which had been suitable for him in 
accordance with his essence, which was dirine. In order to enable 
him to acquire that titness or desert through guidance, God ^t him 
down to this world. ® This is erident, al-Ghazali says, from thc 
Qur’anic verse, “We said: ^t you down out of it, all togcthcr; yct 
ti^re shall come to you a guidance from Me, and whosocvcr foflows 
My guidancc, no fear shall be upon them, nelther shall thcy 
sorrow”. Every indiridual soul descends i^inst its nature to this 
world in order to acquire titness for paradise, or prorision (zad) for 
the hereafter. Its lack ofthis fitness is not owing to Adam’s feuits, 

but because it is created imperfect. This concept of the acquisition 
of provision and ^rkction is a Qur*anic idea which is emphasized 
by the §ufK. Al-GhazHT elaborates it in accordance with his theory 
of the basic natural disposition (a^l alfatra) or basic nature ((ab') of 
the soul: since the soul is divinc in nature, inclination towards good 
and aversion fr<mi cril are innate in it. “ At birth, it is a clean and 
pure substance with the essence of the an^ls. Inclination towards 
eril (which is produced in it after the crcation of desire) is against its 
original nature. It is devoid of all knowledge but possesses a capacity 
for it; this is the characteristic of every human soul. Since its origin 
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is divine and it is of angelic nature, it has a longing for the 
upperworld, and to accompany the angels; it feels this world alien to 
it; (this inclination is, of course, often subdued by an accidental 
attribute, namely, worldly desire).^ Thus although the soul is 
created free from both knowledge and character-trait, it is capable 
ol* having both, and in order to acquire them it descends to this 
world.^ The question of the instrument of their acquisition leads 
al-GhazalT to a discussion of the relationship between the soul and 
the body, from a moral viewpoint. ^ 

Every soul is given a body so that with its help it may acquirc 
provlsion for its etemal life. The soul is the core of man and the body 
is merely its instrument for acquiring ‘provision’ and perfection; the 
body is very necessary for the soul, and care must be taken of it. ^ 

“It is the soul which knows God, draws near to Him, works for 
Him, strives towards Him and reveals what is with and bcfore 
Him; and verily the members are followers, servants, and instni- 
ments which the soul employs and uses as a master uses his siave, 
as a shepherd makes use of his sheep, and a workman his tool. 
The soul is that which is receWed by God...; it is that which is 
veiled irom Him...; it is that which is sought, that which is ad- 
dressed and that which is censured. It is the soul which becomes 
happy..., and successhil...; it is the soul which is disappointed 
and miserable...” ^ 

The soul uses the body as its vehicle. Although a separate 
substance, it is united with the body through the physical heart. The 
heart is the first channel of the sours ftee use of the body; the 
relation between the heart and the soul need not be discussed for it 
has no concem with ethics.^ Besides assisting the soul as its 
vehicle, the body also serves it by containing the means to acquire 
‘provision’, consisting of knowledge and action. Everything in the 
body is the ‘assistant’ of the soul. Some of these assistants are 
visible, e.g. the hands, the legs and all other extemal and interaal 
parts. Others are invisible and are three in number: (a) that which is 
the source of motive and impulse; motive for attaining what is useftil 
is called desire, and motive to repĕl what is harmtiil is named anger. 
(b) That power (qudra) which moves the limbs towards the objects of 
desire, or against the objects of aversion; it is diihised in all the 
limbs, particularly in muscles and nerves. (c) That which perceives. 
This has two divisions; one consists of the five senses and the other of 
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the five powers located in thc five parts of thc brain. Thcse powers 
are imagination (takhayyut)^ i.e. represcntation, retention (tal^aj^ 
Juf), reAection (tajukkut^, remembrancc (tadhakkur) and sensus 
communis (al-lfiss ahmushtarak). The way in whkh thcse five 
powers assist the soul in its preparadon for the hereafter is described 
by al-GhazalT, ^ and his description is similar to that of Avkenna 
and al-I$fahinT. AU these senses and powers are also found in the 
lower animals. Howcver, there is a power whkh is peculiar to the 
human soul, namely, the power of knowledge, whkh is reason. It 
knows those realities of this world and the next whkh are imper- 
ceptible to the senses. It also knows the consequences of actions; 
when the result of an act is percehred as good, the will to do this is 
produced in the mind.* Thus reason assists the soul in two ways. 
These two tunctions of reason are almost identical with thc tunctions 
of the phil(»ophers’ theoretical and practical reason, although al- 
Gha^lT does not divide it in exactly the same way. His opinion on 
the invisible assistants of the soul is also inAuenced by the philo- 
sophers. In ih&Tah&Jut he briefly discusses their thcory of animd, 
human and vegetative souls and approves it on the grounds that 
these are observable facts not contrary to religion. But his views as 
expressed in his later works reveal some difFerences. In these works 
he calls the limbs, etc. ‘the soldiers of the soul’ (junud ahqalh) 
implying thereby that in considering them thus he is following the 
Qur’an wherc the term ‘soldiars’ occurs; like al-I§fahanT, he also 
quotes a Tradition in which uses of the body for the hereatter are 
stated. ^ His difference from the Muslim philosophers, who also 
regarded the body as an instrument used by thc soul, lies in his 
emphasis upon the body as the instrument of preparation for the 
hereatter, not for happiness in this world, “ 

Besides the above-mentioned relationship between soul and body,* 
al-GhazalT speaks of another relationship whkh is, in essence, the 
same as interactionism. He says that although soul and body are 
distinct entities, they affect each other and determine their courses 
mutually. Applying this idea to ethics, he maintains that every act 
produces an effect on the soul, provided it is pertormed deliberately, 
and this effect forms the quality of the soul. After an act has been 
repeated for some time, its effect on the soul becomes established. 
An act performed whhout conscious deliberation cannot create any 
effect on the soul. This is the reason why involuntary action has no 
relevance to ethics. As bodily action influences the soul, so the soul 
influences the body: if a quality is established in the soul, relevant 
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bodily action necessarily proceeds from it. WUlingness or reloctance 
in the eiecution of an act depends on the strength or weakness of the 
quality. AU this is the traditional interaction theory applied to 
morals. Al-Ghaz5lT adds to it something more which is vcry sig- 
niiicant: a deed creates some effect pn the soul; this effect causes the 
body to repeat the same deed; this deed again produces some effect 
on the soul; this cffcct is added to thc prcvious effect which is now 
strengthened — thc drcular {dawt^ process gocs on indeBnitely. 
This theory was employed by Aristotle in his conception of moral 
virttte.^ A]-Gha 2 ilIappliesittohisvdioIeefhics, f(HritunderiksaU 

basic problems, e.g. the need fbr devotional acts and av(Udance of 
sin, getting rid of vices by means of opposite deeds, acquisition of 
rirtues through habit-formation, the reason for the occurrence of 
good and evil acts, and so on. Al-Ghazafi cven gocs so far as to say 
that it is for this interaction that thc soul is brought to thc lower 
world so that it may acquire perf€ction by means of bodUy acts. 
Because of the impmlance of this theory hc discusses it in many of 
his works.^’' Without taking this theory into consideration one 
cannot propcrly appreciate al-Ghazali’s ethical ideas; some of them 
will even appear self-contradictory to those who are unaware of his 
view on the circular relationship. The interaction theory also 
underlies al-Makkrs mystical ethics;* he, howevcr, neithcr ex- 
plained it nor applied it to his ethics in thc manner of al-GhazalT. 
Since, according to this theory, all acts and quaUties, good and bad^ 
proceed from a few basic elements in man*s constitution, al-Ghazali 
describes these elements in detaU. 

THE ELEMENTS IN MAN'S CONSTITUTION 

In man*s constitution there are certain basic elements which dc- 
termine his nature and from which proceed all his bodily acts and 
mental qualities. These elements are blended in his constitution 
{khilga, tarkib, tTna) in such a way that complete freedom firom 
them is impossible; it is only from their evils that man can be free, 
through moral effort and struggle. Every element has an effect on 
the constitution, and since the elements are four, the same number 
of natures exists in evcry man. This nature is not the same as his 
original nature, for the latter refers to the condition of the soul at the 
time of its creation, while the former is its condition after birth. The 
four elements deveiop not at once, but one after another at different 
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stages of growth. The element produced first is animality {balu* 
mfyya) which is desire {shahwa). Its purpose is to seek the means by 
which the body, thc vehicle of thc soul, wUl remain in sound health 
and the human species wiU be presenred. It is responsible for the 
animal qualities of man, e.g. eating, sleeping and copulating. The 
second element is bestiality {sab*fyya) which is anger {ghadab). Its 
purpose is to ward off all that is harmtul to thc body, Because of this 
element man possesses the qualities and acts of the ferocious 
animals, e.g. envy, riolence and dispute. If not controUed these two 
elements cause moral destruction. In some people, howevcr, these 
arc created moderate; this is a gift of God to them. After this, at the 
age of discrimination {tamyTz) which is about scven, a diabolic 
{shaytdniyya) element is produced, It consists in making use of dis- 
crimination to search out the ways of wkkedness, and to satisty 
anger and desire through guile and deception. This element is 
responsible for such acts and qualities of man as enmity, guiding 
people to evil, ostentation, and so on. It is repressed in those who 
were created with only a moderate degree of desire and anger. This 
is the reason why the Prophet said that the dcvU in hhn submitted to 
him, Besides the diabolic element in man’s constitution, there is also 
the existence of a devU who is outside man, but who leads him to evil 
by exciting desire and anger and by ghring him evil suggestions. ^ 
Last of all is manifested the lordly {rabbdniyya) element, the 
source of the qualities of love of praise, of sovereignty, and of 
knowledge of various sciences. This element is present in the soul 
from the time of its creation, by virtue of its being a divine entity; 
now this element merely becomes manifest. The four elements are 
set forth in two passages of the Ifyyd'\ in one of them there is no 
mention of reason {*aqD,^ and in another, although reason is 
mentioned in addition to these elements, it appears to be identical 
with the lordly element.^* In ihtArbaln, ^ however, it is clear that 
reason is a separate power which develops after the manifestation of 
this element; reason begins to appear at the age of discrimination, 
gradually develops at the age of maturity {buiugh) and becomes 
perfect at forty, when man becomes fully man. Al-GhazalT calls it 
the sixth sense existing in the soul. It is the essence of the soul, while 
desire and anger are its accidental states. Reason is a quality of the 
angels. By following the philosophic tradition he proves that reason 
is man’s essence: the essence of each species is that which is peculiar 
to it; what is peculiar in man is reason; so it must be his essential 
nature.^^ Its task is to know realities outside the senses, and the 
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consequeiices of actions. 

The f<nir elements, then» are responstble fot four kiiids of nature 
in every man. They are the principles of all man’s inward qualtties 
and outward behayiour. Al-GhazfilP$ concept of the lordly element 
and the diabolic element is paralle! to that of a!-Makki in his Qut; 
the other two elements are only implicit in this book, ^ but are yety 
esplicit in the works of the philosophers. Two consequences foIlow 
from the aboye-mentioned ideas of al-GhazalT. One is that man Iks 
between the lower animals and the angels, since he possesses the 
natures of both. The more one neglects one’s angdic nature, the 
closer one becomes to the ranks of the low^ animals and the deyil; 
this is indicated in Our^ank yerses. The more one deyelops it, the 
more one resembles tiie angels. To resemble them and thus to be 
near to God is the goal of m<H*al struggle. This yi^ of al-Ghazair on 
man*s place agrees with that of al-I$fah3n7. ^ The other conse- 
quence is that the principles of good and eyil are (Hresent in man^s 
yery constitution. None can be free from sin eyen though he be a 
saint; to be free from it is only possible for the angelSt for they have 
no carnal desire anger. Tliis idea is one which al-GhazalT 
consistently applies in his ethics. 

Closely related to al-Ghazali*s conception of the elements in man’s 
constitution is his theory of the faculties of the soul. The Greek 
philosophers belieyed the soul to consist of parts or faculties or 
powers, and in this they were followed by the Muslim philosophers 
and by al-GharaiT. On the question of the number of the faculties, 
howeyer, the Greeks were not unanimous. Plato conceiyed of three 
faculties, and most of the Muslim philosophers accepted this yiew. 
Al-GhazaiT adds a fourth faculty, so that in his opinion the parts or 
faculties (quwa) or non-material elements ima^SnJ)^ are four in 
number. They are the faculty of desire, the faculty of an^, the 
faculty of knowledge, i.e. reason and ‘*the faculty of justice among 
these three faculties iguwwat al- *adl bayna hadhihl th-thalatld” • ^ 
TTie first two faculties taken jointly are often referred to as passion 
(Aowo), a term frequently used in the Qur*an and Tradition. Their 
combination is also called the camal soul inafi). Though created in 
man for his beneiit, they are also the sources of eyil in him; they are 
regarded by al-Ghazair as the touch-stone of eyil, i.e., eyery act to 
which they are inclined must be regarded as evil. ^ 

The reason why justke is introduced by al-Ghazaii as a fourth 
facutty of the soul is yery clear. Plato and the Muslim philosophers 
regarded justke not as a faculty, but as a yirtue which is the 
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combination of the yirtues corresponding to the Aiculties of reason, 
desire and anger; al-GhazSiralso calls it a yirtue, but regards it, not 
as a combination of other yirtues, but as a yirtue coneqK>nding to 
the faculty of justke.^ He is led to postulate thk faculty by his 
conception of Ae nature of passkn or the camal soul, i.e. desire and 
anger. He believes that they serye the good purposes tat whkh they 
are implanted in man only when th^ ate within ptopet limits (to be 
described later); but thdr nature is such that thor always tend to 
exceed these limits; th^ are yery rebellious and ate pukely irra- 
tional; ^ in additkn, they are often excited by the deyil whose 
business it is to lead man to eyil through them—ttis is why they are 
called the deyil*s agent i^b ash’slu^fan). It is reason whkh knows 
the proper limits and fiie eyil consequences of ezceeding them; its 
task is to order passion to remain within these limits — this is why it 
is called God’s agmt iiizb Aildh) and also God’s balance scale on 
earth; in so doing it will help to prepare the soul for the hereafter. 
But reason has no power to preyent passions from exceeding their 
Umits. When it deyelc^ in man at the time of his maturity, it finds 
passions yery strong in the soul, since th^ deydoped much earlkr 
and are strengthened by their repeated satisfaction. Since they are 
completely irratknal th^ Uiemselyes cannot be amenabk to reason 
and the $han*a. There must be a faculty capable of enkrdng upon 
them the dictates of these two and keeping them under control 
(^abf), and this faculty is justicc. “ 

*‘As for the faculty of justice, its tunction lies in controlling de- 
sire and anger according to the instructions of reason and the 
Shan‘a...The faculty of justice is a power;.it is like an executor 
who passes on the instmctions of reason, while anger is that to 
which the instnlctions are passed.**^ 

This controlling tiinction of justice and the purely cognitiye task 
of reason are more clearly stated in the Kmiyd\ “ A human being is 
given a separate faculty of justice, with the power of keeping 
passions under control. The kwer animals lack this faculty, and the 
use of reason, and hence they are always guided by their passions. 
Justice, as a faculty, or power, is sometimes called by al-GhazalT the 
mottye of religion ibdHth ad-<ffn), while the demands of desire and 
anger he terms the motive of passions ibaHth al-hawd). The two 
motiyes are at war with each other in the soul of eyery sane adult 
human being.^ The latter motiye can only be weakened by self- 
training. The reason why Aristotle did not formulate a faculty like 
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that of justke is liaked with his concepdoii of the nature of the 
appetitive soul. Unlike al-GhazSff, he believed that although distinct 
from and often opposed to the rational soul, it has an inner urge to 
be amenable to reason; hence there was no need to assume any such 
faculty tha* would force it to obey reason.^ Periiaps the same line 
of thought conceming the natures of appetithre and irascible souls 
was the cause of Plato’s postulating no fourth faculty. The intro- 
duction of the faculty of justke by al-Ghaziir is impmtant, for it has 
a bearing on his themks of root rirtues, of mmtiikation and of 
morai responsibility; conceming moral responsibility he says tiiat 
«iMH» the faculties of jusdce and reason are not presmt in children 
and the insane, they do not know good and evil and cannot control 
their passions; so ihty are incapabk of refraining from evil, and 
those who are incapabk fall outside the domain of ethics. Even at 
the age of discrimination, whkh is about seven, diildren are not 
morally responsible to God, because their faculty of guidance has 
not yet become capable of telling them what is harmhil in the nezt 
lifc. However it can tell them what is harmhil in this Iifc — this is 
why they feel ashamed of wrong-doing; — hence at this age they are 
nuwally responsibk to men. ^ 

Besides these four foculties, al-Ghazlfi’ also speaks of another 
which is higher than reason, and whose effect is immediate ez- 
perknce (dhawg). Its chkf concem is with the non-sensuous mat- 
ters of this world and the nezt, and especially with divine affoirs; it 
has to do with the deeper meaning of ethkal problems. By it 
mAn ezperiences these matters, i.e. knows them directly, without the 
help of reason and whhout hearing about them firom others. This 
faculty unlike reason, which is present in all sane adult human 
beings, develops only in the prophets and those saints who have 
compktely purified their souls. This is the highest power in man. “ 
True, it is not mentioned in any of the passages on the four faculties. 
The reason is that the four faculties are mentioned as the basis of 
man’s root rirtues, as that from which these rirtues proceed, 
whereas the faculty of immediate ezperience is not the basis of any 
rirtue; rather it deveIops after acquiring all the rirtues and getting 
rid of all the rices. Al-GhazalT’s recognition of this faculty is like that 
of al-Makkl, while his riews on the other four faculties, especially 
the first three, is in line with that of the philosophers. If these 
faculties are trained to liinction properly, -they assist man in the 
pursuit of happiness." 
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Al-Ghazafrs conception of happiness has two aspects, negathre and 
positive. The n^ative part deals with what s not happiness; its 
discusskn logkally cmnes first, Amt it prepares the ground f<Hr the 
positive part, which concems the real nature of happiness. He iirst 
the general hedonistk riew that the aim of human Iife is to 
enjoy the pleasure (/adhdhd) and deligbt (iM*Sn) of this world. He 
considers this riew wrcmg for two reasons. (a) The pkasure of this 
world lasts for a limited period of time, i.e. until man’s death. The 
dnratk" of this worid is not a thousandth part of tbat of the nezt, 
and is indeed iocommensurabk with it, fiar it is etemal; etemity is 
such that if the worid is full of grains and a bird pkks up one every 
million years, the grains will all be gone at last, but etemity will 
sufifcr no diminution. The Iife of one hundred years in this wmld is 
even less than three days in comparison to the Iife in the nezt. 
Ekli^t for so short a time cannot be man’s aim in life.*^ (b) The 
pleasure of this world is impure; every form of it is imperiect and 
tniTAH with pain. Such has been its nature up to tiie present time, 
and such will its nature be until doomsday. Pkasure, therefore, 
cannot be the goal of life. ** This, however, does not mean that all 
iomis of pleasure are to be condemned in al-Ghazaff’s riew. On the 
contraty, he values the pkasures of knowledge, ** ofconversation with 
God, of mtimacy with Him produced firom constant remembrance of 
Him, and of the periormance of other good deeds; he regards the 
pieasure of knowledge of God, His attributes and His wisdom as the 
greatest of all fomis of pleasure. He also approves of the pleasures of 
Iawful sezual intercourse, and of the necessary amount of food, 
clothing and shelter. What he condemns is sedcing the pleasures of 
this world, physkal w intellectual, as the goal of life. ** 

Al-Ghamll also rejects five other riews, each of which r^ards 
some partkular woridly thing as the goal of Iife. The first is the riew 
of those peasants and artisans who lack firm roots in rdi^n. They 
believe that man’s object is on^ to live in this world fi[>r some time; 
sothey work hard to acquire food, whkh they take so that thqr may 
get strength to work for it again; this goes on as a routine until their 
death. (2) The sensualbts maintain that man*s goal is happiness, 
and this happiness consists in the gratification of desires fi[>r food 
and sez; the more these are satistied tiie greater is the hapjdness. 
This riew is wrong because it reduces man to the rank of the lower 
animals and even below it, for some of them can eat and copulate 
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more than man. (3) Some people say that happiness, the aim of life, 
lies in possessing enormous wealth; the wealthier one is the happier 
one becomes. (4) Some peopie believe that happiness consists in 
widespread fame. This th^ acquire by such means as iine clothing 
and splendid vehicles, or by embellishing the outer walls of their 
houses. (5) Others believe that happiness iies in respect and 
inAuence; so efforts should be made to gain political powo* for this is 
the greatest means of commanding respect and gaining inAuence. 

In rejecting these views as faise al-GhazalT may have been inAuenced 
by al-Parabl to a certain extent, but Aristotle^s intluence is more 
apparent. Aristotle discarded wealth, fame, etc. as happiness, but 
retained them as unconditional aids to it;^ al-GhazalI holds the 
same opinion, with the only difference that in regarding them as aids 
he sets a condition to them» namely, that they should not be used 
more than is necessary. 

While in the above views happiness is regarded as something 
obtainable in this life, there are two views whkh hold it to be 
obtainable only in the hereaiter. Although al-Ghazali also looks 
upon happiness as otherworldly, he rejects these views as wrong. 
One of these views is that this world is a place of aiHiction and toil» 
while the hereatter is the abode of happiness for evetyone, whether 
or not he prepares for it in this life; thus the rigtit thing for man is to 
kill hunself in order to escape from the toil of this world. This belief 
is ascribed by al-Ghazafi to certain devotee {*ubbad^ of India who 
destroy themselves by fire. This is rejected by him because it 
contradicts the teaching of the Shan*a that without the relevant 
works, happiness is impossible to attain; destroying oneself» more- 
over» is a grave sin which bars man £rom happiness. The other view 
is that it is not enough for a man just to kill himself; rather he should 
first completely get rid of his human qualities bashariyydi. 
With a view to uprooting his faculties of desire and anger he must 
engage in vigorous mortiflcation. Al-Ghazal7 says that as a result of 
this some men die» while others become insane or fali ill, so that 
worship becomes impossible. This view is also wrong according to 
al-Ghazafr because uprooting of desire and anger is neither neces- 
sary nor possible. Bestdes the above-mentioned views on happiness 
there are» he says» many others; indeed the total number of them is 
over seventy, but only one is true,^’ and this true view forms the 
positive aspect of his theory of happiness. 

The true view is that the aim of man is otherworldly happiness 
(as-sa^adat ahukhrawiyya)^ whkh can be obtained if the necessary 
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preparation for it be made in this life, by controUing the human 
qualities and not by uprooting them.’® Therc are some this-woridly 
goods whkh senre as means to otherworldly happiness, and al- 
Ghazafr says that these can be called fomis of happiness (sa*dddi) 
only metaphorkally. Man’s conduct will be considered good if it is 
conducWe to happiness in the hereaiter. This happiness was the 
central theme of the teachings of all the prophets, and it is to 
encourage people to it that all the scriptures were revealed; this is 
known from the Shan*a and also from the spiritual insight of the 
$ufis. ^ Greatness in God’s sight Iks in achiering otherworldly 
happiness; those who fail to attain it are worse than the lower 
animals, for the latter will perish while the former will suffer misery. 

Otherworldly happiness has four characteristics, namely, con- 
tinuity without end, joy without sorrow, knowledge without ig- 
norance, and sufficiency (gAino), atter whkh nothing more is 
needed for perf<^ satisfaction. This vicw al-Ghazin(r takes from 
al-I§fahan7, with slig^t modification. In accordance with thc Qur’an 
and Tradition he believes that the abode of such happiness is 
paradise while that of misery is hell. Each man’s fate will be de- 
clared on the day of resurrection, but the effect of happiness and 
misery begins immediately after their death. When thc deceased is 
laid in the grave his soul is retumed to his body so that he may 
answer interrogatkn conceming God’s unity and prophethood; on 
the day of resurrection it will again bc retumed to a body; the 
resurrected man will thus have both body and soul and be immortal 
in this form. Bodily resurrection is advocated in those works of 
al-Ghazali which were composed after his conversion to §uf!sm, and 
also in his Tahdjut where the philosophers are condemned as 
atheists for their denial of it; in this work their rational arguments 
for its impossibility are refuted. Happiness and misety are, 
according to him, both physical and spiritual. The physical aspect 
will not hilly appear until man enters paradise or hell. ^ Bodily 
punishment in the grave in the form of bites of snakes and 
scorpions, as spoken of in Tradition, he explains in the Kimiya* and 
ihoArabTn as mental pain caused by evii qualities of the soul, whose 
spiritual form (mathal rul^dnJi appears to the deceased’s mind.^ 
Bodily happiness and misery al-Ghazair discusses following the 
Qur’an and Tradition, for he believes that these can only be known 
from the Shan*a* Spiritual happiness he regards as superior to 
physical happiness; the SharT^a did not describe spiritual happiness 
and misery in detail because most people fail to understand them. 
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Religious scholars did not speak of them for the same reason, or 
because they themselves could not comprehend them. The phiio- 
sophers denied bodily happiness and misery, and their rati<mal 
proofs have been refuted by him. * However, they affirmed the 
existence of happiness and misery as spiritual states, and most of 
their views about these states he accepts as true; he opposes only 
their claim that reaspn alone can give final knowledge of these 
things; to him these are known with certainty from the Shan*a. In 
the works composed during the suff period of his life, however, he 
appeals mainly to the spiritual insight (mushahada-i-bapit^ of the 
sufis, including himself®* — an insight which is higher than 
reason.®® A true $uff sees the conditions of the hereafter in his 
Wsionary oxi^r\ono^ (dkawq-i-mtishdhada)\ this view he discusses in 
a separate section entitled “The Vision of Paradise and Hell in This 
World.”«® 

The cause of happiness is not God*s pleasure in the virtuous, nor 
is misery caused by His anger towards the vicious. Al-Ghazall 
believes that God is free from change; He is not angry with man’s 
disobedience to Him or pleased with his act of obedience;®^ God’s 
anger and pleasure are spoken of in the ShaiT*a in keeping with 
men^s capacity of understanding; the fact i$ that happiness and 
misery are caused by the conditions of the soul. lf unbelief or vicious 
qualities are in a man’s soul at the time of his death, these bring 
misery, as necessarily as poison causes death or magnets attract 
iron. This is the reason for al*Ghazafi’s great emphasis upon the 
improyement of the soul; all virtuous actions are done for the good 
ofthesoul.«® 

In accordapce with the states of their souls, people in the here> 
affcer will be split into four groups. «^ One group, ‘the destroyed’, 
will suffer everlasting misery in hell. This is the technical meaning of 
destruction (haldk) in al-Ghazaii’s ethics. But this term is usually 
used in it in a loose sense of great sufTering for a long time. Al- 
MakkT used it for any suffering in hell, temporary or permanent.«« 
The use of destruction to mean the annihilation of being — an anti- 
Islamic idea — is absent in al-GhazalT but present in al-FarabT, who 
believed that the souls of the ignorant (bulh) will perish.«« Another 
group, *the punished’, will suffer misery in hell but will later be 
transferred to paradise, Neither happiness nor salvation (najdt) 
refers to these people*s final entry into paradise. A third group, 
consisting of infidels’ children, the insane, and those unaware of 
religion will be neither in hell nor in paradise, but in A 'td/, a place 
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betwcen these, where there will be no reward or punishment. They 
are *the saved’. Salvation technically refers to their condition, i.c. 
absolute escape from hell but entitlement to no reward. Al-Ghazai?s 
concept of A *rdf is Qur’anic.«« In philosophers like Avicenna and 
al-Fatabi, this concept seems to be absent. However, a state of 
neither happiness nor misety, but of ease (fdfM) through God*s 
mengr, is recognized by Avicenna for the souls of those ignorant 
people who are not wicked in this life. Such a state was not 
recognized by al-FarabT; he believed that these souls will perish. A 
fourth group, ‘the successliir, will pass into paradise without first 
entering hell. Thus success {juwz) consists of two elements, namely, 
absolute escape ffom suffering in hell and achievement of reward in 
paradise. Success is identical with happiness. The term prosperity 
^lah) is also used as synon^rmous with it,*^ The word salvation in 
its strict sense as given above is diBerent ffom all these; al-Ghazaff 
makes this clear when he says, “By salvation I mean only safety and 
not happiness or success”.^ But he loosely uses salvation to mean 
what the other terms mean, and in this he agrees with al-MakkT. ^ 
Happiness in panulise has two major grades, lower and higher. 
The former consists in the sensual pleasures oi foods, drinks, 
company of houris, beautihil clothe^, palaces and so on. This grade 
is appropriate to the lower class of the virtuous reTerred to as the 
pious (abrar, ^dHhun)^ the fearers of God (muttaquh) and the people 
of the right (asf^b a/-yamm). The sensual pleasures will perlectly 
satisiy them, for it is for such pleasures that they prepare in this life. 
The higher grade of hapiness consists in neamess to God, and 
gazing upon His glorious face for evennore. The pleasure of vision 
{ru*ya) of God or encounter (liqd") with Him is the highest happi- 
ness, the ultimate good and the last of all forms id God*s bounty. 
Nothing in paradise will be as pleasure-giving as this vision. The 
sensual pleasures are worthless when compared to thc pleasure of 
contemplating the divine beauty. The former resemble the pleasures 
enjoyed by grazing animals, while the latter is the spiritual pleasure 
referred to in the *holy (qudsJ) Tradition’, “I tesenred for My 
rirtuous servants what no eye ever saw, no ear cver heard and which 
never occurred to any man’s mind,” «« and in the Our^anic verse, 
**So no soul knows what is in store for them of that which will refiresh 
theeyes: a reward for what they did.^This grade is appropriate to the 
higher class of the virtuous consisting of prophets and those who are 
near to them. These latter are usually mentioned as the saints 
(awUyd"), the gnostics (*arifun)^ thc most truthtul (fiddlqun), those 
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brought near to God (mugarrabun)^ thc lovers (mu^ibbun) and thc 
sincere (mukhU^n). Each grade of happiness has innumerable sub- 
grades; the lowest sub-grade of the higher grade touches the highest 
sub-grade of thc lower grade. ^ Most of al-Ghazali’s ideas on the 
grades of happiness have their source in the Qur’an and Tradition; 
in linking them with ^u&m, however, he is indebted to al-Makki 
and al-Muhasi^T. ^ 


THE MEANS TO HAPPINESS 

Happiness is attainable in the hereafter should the necessary pre- 
paration for it be made in this life. Making this preparation is 
equivalent to the acquisition of the ‘provision* for which the soul 
descended to this world of water and clay. Tl^re are several forms of 
good by which a man can prepare for happiness, and these are called 
means (wasalt). These means are dhrided by al-Ghazali into four 
categories, each of which includes four f6rms of good; the total 
number of the means thus amounts to sixteen. Not all the means are 
of equal importance for happiness: some of them are absolutely 
necessary and others are only useful; smne are very near to 
happiness while the relation of others to it is cmnparathrety re- 
mote. The four groups of means are: 

The *goods’ of the soul (abJa^U^Uan-naJsryya) 

The bodily ‘goods’ (al‘Ja4a*UiU-jismiyyd) 

The extemal ‘goods’ (olJudaHl abkhdrijiyya) 

The ‘goods’ of divine grace (abJwjd^U at-tawjtqfyya) 

The means included in cach group are cal]ed.^i(/a’i/, the plural of 
JcujSUu This term is not used here in its technical sense (whkh refers 
to the four root virtucs of the soul, to^ther with their sub-divisions) 
for it is also applied to the last three categories of means, and these 
are not virtues of the soul. The JadUa is used here in its ordinary 
sense, expressible by such words as merit, worth, goodness and the 
like; it simply means good things, worthy things by which man can 
attain to happiness. Nor \&Jiq[Ua used here as synonymous with.^/ 
which means Jree gift or gratuity, bounty or grace, atthough 
both terms have the same verb-root; the reason is that this meaning, 
though correct for the last group, is incorrect for the others (since 
these are not Jree gifts but gifts only in the sense that they are 
ultimately feom God.) The fact that they are all however, is 
expressed by using for them another word, ni"am (gifts) and by 
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discussing them in the “Book of Gratitude to God”. The first thiee 
categories are gifts of God in the sense that they come ultimately 
ftom Him; the last group is aJHe gift inasmuch as in three of its four 
forms it is not in man’s control. This view — that the means to 
happiness are gifts — is significant, for it makes happiness in part a 
divine gift. This point wOl become clear ftom the discussion of all 
the classes of means. 

The goods of the soul are, according to al-Gha^d, faith (mtm) 
and good character (busn abkhubtg). Fa\ih b divided into ‘know- 
ledge of revelation’ and ‘knowledge of practical religion’. Thus faith 
is regarded here as a synonym of knowledge. Good character is 
dhrided into temperance and justke. The former is repression of 
desire and anger, and the latter is their repression to the extent that 
neither are all their demands rejected, nor are all ftilfilled, but 
moderation is obsenred. This is a loose description of good character 
as opposed to its strict sense, in which it consists of four root 
virtuous qualities of the soul — wisdom, courage, temperance and 
justice — together udth their sub-divisions. It is described here as 
consisting of the last two qualities in order to keep the number of the 
sours goods four, but by it is meant here not only all these four 
quaHties, together with their sub-divisions, but also all other good 
qualitiĕs of the soul. The desbription of good character as 
temperance and justke includes all the virtuous qualities of the soul, 
because temperance and justice involve the repression of desire and 
anger, and it is upon this repression that acquisition of all the 
virtuous qualities depends. The four goods of the soul, then, are 
reducible to (a) faith or knowledge and (b) all the praiseworthy 
qualities of the soul. Tliese two are the nearest means to happi- 
ness. Since improvement of the soul through good qualities is 
achieved by means of action Camal), the nearest means to happiness 
emerge as knowledge (or faith) and action. Indeed, this is what 
al-Ghazali emphasizes in all his ethical works. Even when discussing 
the last three groups of means, he refers to the goods of the soul 
sometimes as knowledge, good character and action, and at other 
times as knowledge and action. 

The bodily goods too are regarded as essential means to happi- 
ness, for without them the ^x>ds of the soul cannot be acquired 
perfectly. Although both groups are essential, the rank of thĕ latter 
is below that of the former. The bodily goods are health, strength, 
long life and beauty. The way the first three serve as means to 
happiness is obvious: what are most needed for happiness are the 
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goods of the soul which, in final analysis, are found to be knowledge 
and action, and these two cannot be pursued without sound health 
and adequate physical strength. A long life enables man to make 
better preparation for happiness: this is why the Prophet once 
described happiness as a long life spent in obedience to God. The 
need for beauty, however, is less but not entirdy nil: a handsome 
man, who is naturally liked by others, can pursue his worldly affairs 
more easily than a man ugly to look at; he can thus have more time 
and opportunity to acquire knowledge and to do good deeds. By 
beauty al-Ghazafi means not that which excites the sexual urge, but 
a tall figure with harmoniously developed limbs, and such facial 
appearance as creates a good impression on others. 

The goods exterior to the body are wealth, influence, family and 
noble birth. These are not essential for happiness but only usetiil to 
it. Their status is betow the status of bodily goods. Wealth senres as 
a usetiil means in many ways: it makes its possessor Cree from the 
care of the necessities of life, and thus enables him to devote more 
time and attention to knowledge and action. InAuence is a useful 
means in the sense that he who lacks it is alwa^^s humiliated, and 
insecure from enemies who may disturb his acquisition of know- 
ledge; one who has some inAuence can rcpcl such enemies and 
prepare for happiness safely and securely. Wife, children, friends 
and reiatives are all useliil, inasmuch as they help man in his worldly 
affairs in various ways, and thus give him a better opportunity to 
prepare for happiness. Thus, safety, health, suBiciency and some 
influence in this world are conducWe to morality. For most people, 
extemal goods are usefiil only when theseare of a moderate amount; 
more than this is an impediment to happiness, and hence desires for 
a great abundance of goods are regarded by al-Ghazah as ‘des- 
tructive qualities of the soul' (to be described in a later chapter). 
This conception of wealth, influence, and so on, is not inconsistent 
with what has been said earlier, for there it was denied that these 
‘advantages‘ constitute happiness in themseWes, and here they are 
only regarded as means to happiness. By noble birth al-Ghazah 
means a birth, not in a rich family, but in a religious family 
cultWating knowledge and piety. One bom in such a family inherits 
traits of good character from his ancestors, and in this way noble 
birth constitutes a means to happiness. 

The goods of dWine grace {taw0q) are divine guidance {hidaya), 
divine direction {rushd)^ divine leadership {tasdid) and dWine 
strengthening (ta*ld), Grace here means accord between God's 
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decree and man’s will on what is right. Thc liinction of these goods is 
to combinc the bodily goods and the exterior goods with those of the 
soul. Indeed, without these goods, the former two groups are of no 
use in producing the lattcr — which is why goods of grace are 
regarded as essential means to happiness. On gu^ance everyone is 
dependent, since without it no one can know the path to happiness. 
Guidance has three grades. The first is general guidance, which 
enables man to distinguish between good and bad. It is called 
general because it is given to all people. Some of It (badahu) is given 
through reason and some through the prophets and the books 
revealed to them. Etespite this guidance, people sometimes do 
not do good because the desire for worldly pleasure is dominant in 
them. The second grade is special guidance given to those who are 
practising mortification in accordance with general guidance; to 
such people “the path of wisdom” is gradually opened. The most 
special guidance is given to the prophets and also to the saints and 
§ufis who have completed their mortitication. Thus one good of 
grace, i.e. guidance in its three forms, is concemed with one half of 
the souEs goods, namely, knowledge. The other three goods of grace 
have to do with the other half—action. 

While through guidance man knows good and evil, direction is a 
dWine providence {al~*indyat aMUihiy}^ for which an urge or will to 
proceed towards the good is produced in the mind. Those who have 
not been given direction cannot proceed to the good, although they 
may know it a$ such. Divine leading is a grace by which the limbs 
move towards the good in such a way that a man reaches it easily and 
in a short time. Thus the result of guidance is knowledge of good 
and evil; that of direction is will or inner urge to strive towards the 
good; that of leading is power (gudra) and moyements of the limbs 
to reach the goal in a short time. DWine strengthening is an aid from 
the unseen world by which the inward insight of the good becomes 
clear, and the outward power of grasping with the hands, and of 
movement with the organs is increased. Similar to this aid is dWine 
prevention which is an aid to protect man from doing evil, and 
whose source is also unknown. 

Thus, dWine grace is associated with both knowledge and action, 
which are the nearest means to happiness. The question now arises 
as to whether there is any means of obtaining dWine grace. It is clear 
from the above that ihete is no means of securing general guidance. 
The method pf the other three forms of guidance is purification of 
the soul. Since d€votional acts, among other things, effect puri- 
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iication, they may be said to be a means oi only these forms of 
guidance. Divine direction, leadership and strengthening seem to 
have no direct or indirect causes; these are bestowed upon those 
whom God wills — a view consistent with the Our^anic verse, **That 
is the firee gift of God; He gives it to whom He wills” Their 
results are will, and power, and there are explicit statements in al- 
Ghazall’s work (a) that these attributes are given to some people as 
Jree gifts Caf^a), as something for which th^ did nothing, and (b) 
that God gives — and He gives with justice — to oth^ people 
attributes leading to evii, even though they did not commit any 
crime. One man may receive special favour **mthout any preceding 
desert”, **without any means of it”; another man may be deptived of 
favour “without any previous crime'\ A passage from the 
iCimrya'on this view runs thus: 

“Your act is by your power; rather your act is impossible without 
power, will and knowledge. So the key of your act is these three 
and all these three are free gifts of God... Then be astonished at 
His bounty, for He gave you the key for the treasure of the act 
obedience (fa*at) and deprived all the wicked of it. He gave the 
key of disobedience {ma^siyat) to others’ hands and closed to 
them the door of the treasures of acts of obedience, without any 
crime of theirs; rather with His justice He did this. He favoured 
you without any service from you; rather he did this of His 
bounty. This will never be a matter of conceit to one who knows 
the reality of divine unity (iawA/(cO”.**‘ 

It seems wrong to suppose that devotional acts Cibadat) are the 
indirect means of these three goods of grace. The reason for this is 
that these forms of grace are prior to the acts (for, as shown above, it 
is from these goods that will, etc. for the acts proceed ) so that they 
are means of acts and not vice versa. Indeed devotional acts are said 
by abGhazair himself to be dependent upon grace. In the above 
passage too, wiil, etc. for good acts are asserted to be created without 
any prior devotional act. It is the layman, and not al-GhazalT, who 
believes that the purpose of devotionai acts is to please God and 
thereby to draw forth His assistance. In al-Ghazali’s view their aim 
is to remember God, and to purffy the soul and make it beautifiil, so 
that love of God and the hereafter may be produced in it, and love of 
this world may be remoYed. This will be discussed in the sixth 
chapter. Since acts are only performed througb the goods of grace 
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they cannot be the means of the latter. That goods of grace are 
bestowed without any means is also suggested by their genesis: 
Aristotle was the first man to have spoken of goods of fortune as an 
element of happiness; he, however, did not relate them to any divine 
being. Miskawayh followed him almost completely. Al- 
Isfahanl accepted their view that goods of fortune are also means of 
happiness, and linked it with tl^ Islamic idea by calling them ‘*the 
goods of divine grace” aitd describing them a^ four iorms oi God’s 
aid to man, as mentioned in the Qur’an. Al-GhazalT accepts 
most of his ideas, elaborates them and makes them more Islamic 
and su&tic. Now neither Aristotle, nor Miskawayh nor al- 
fyfahanT believed that this group of goods could be obtained by our 
eiTorts. This might suggest that al-Ghazaff also had the same 
opinion and the suggesticm is confirmed by his exidicit statements 
that will, etc. for good actions, which result from the goods of 
grace, are given withcmt any prior merit. Now if the goods of 
grace on which acfr are de^ndent are arbitrarily given by God, the 
acts become involuntary, making rewards for them irrelevant; in 
al-Ghazali’s view, it is only to the voluntary actiom {al-afal al- 
ikkt^riyya) thai reward and punishment are relevant. To 
defend his concepts of voluntafiness and mcmid responsibility he 
resorts to the well-known Ash*arite doctrine of acqutsition (kast). 

By including goods of grace in the means of happiness al-GhazalT 
points to the Islamic idea that otherworldly happiness is in^ part a 
merc^ of God. The same was also the view of ai-4fahanT, which he 
made explicit by quoting the relevant Qur’anic verses and prophetic 
traditions; he declared that no one was independent of grace in any 
condition, that happiness was not attainable without the goods of 
the soul and that there was no way of achieving these without divine 
grace. Al-Ghaza(I says almost the same: the primary means of 
happiness are the goods of the soul, and man can only acquire them 
—with the help of bodily goods and exteniai goods — should he be 
given the goods of grace. He will acquire them through effort and 
action, i.e. through constant practice and habituation, and also 
through association with the virtuous — two methods to be des- 
cribed later — but the element of divine grace will be mingled with 
these. Goods of grace are neither opposed to the goods of the soul in 
which all virtuous quaiities are included, nor independent of them, 
but are complementary to them; they help the acquisition of goods 
of the soul through efFort and habituation. It is true that while 
explaining habituation and association as the methods of acquiring 
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virtues, al-Ghazll7 does not mention divine grace; nevertheless he 
does mention it while eiplaining training in indhridual virtaes and 
good acts. Since the means which are most directly related to 
happiness are knowledge and action, it is necessaty to explain the 
meaning of these, and the eiTect th^ produce on the soul. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION AS THE TWO PRIMARY 
MEANS TO HAPPINESS 

Since the goods of the soul are, according to al-Ghazlii, the primary 
means to happiness and since these are reducible to knowledge 
(‘i/m) and action {'amat), these constitute the primaty requirements 
of happiness. Without knowledge and action happiness cannot be 
attained. This view was maintained by al-Ghazai7 throughout his 
life: it is set forth in his works composed both before and afler his 
conversion to $uf7sm.Since this opinion is found in the /(/am, a 
work completed just a few days before his death, it is plain that he 
retained it until his death. It cannot, therefore, be said that this view 
was held by him under the inAuence of philosophy before his 
conversion, and rejected afier it. Tbe philosophets, he complains, 
did not emphasize action; they believed that knowledge alone is the 
means to their saivation, and that action is not needed; he calls them 
deluded in this belief. He also criticizes a class of religious 
scholars who busily acquire knowiedge, but fall short in action, and 
do not avoid sins; they think that in knowledge they have reached a 
stage when they will not be punished for neglecting action.The 
need for knowledge and action is, for al-Ghazl)7, the fundamental 
teaching of the Qur’Sn, for both are mentioned in most of the verses 
containing references to paradise; in a few such verses oniy know- 
ledge or faith (Jman) is mentioned, but he says that action also is 
implicit in them. In the Jawahir he classiRes Qur’anic verses into 
those concemed with knowledge and those concerning action. 

He believes that by means of knowledge and action man ascends 
iiom the rank of lower animals to that of those who behold the 
beauty of God’s glorious face. 

The meaning of knowledge and action is clear in al-Ghaz&i7’s 
ethks. The ordinaty man in the Islamic community tends to under- 
stand by good actions only the speciik devotional acts Cibadat) 
prescribed by the Shan‘a. In the Qur’an and Tradition action means 
any kind of good deed, whether related to man’s outward (^aAir) or 
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inwaid (batin) sclf; thc lattcr, howcvcr» is Icss claboratcly dcscribcd 
bccausc not all pcoplc can accomplish it; thc fonncr is rcgardcd as 
eatrcmcly comprchcnsive, since it includes the dcv(^onaI acts as 
wcll as all thc good dceds done in difFerent areas Iife — domcstic, 
social and pc^iticaL Muslim jurisprudents, in aI*GhazHT*s view, 
emphasized thc acts of the outward self with total disrcgard of thc 
inward. The sufis gavc equal emphasis to both kinds of action, 
except only with regatd to politks; thcy elaborated the action of the 
inward sclf as bricAy treated in the Shan‘a, and developed it into a 
compact theory, linking it with thcir conception of otherworidly 
happiness. The word *action* in al-GhazalT*s sufi ethics, therefore, 
has a very wide connotation: it includes actions of the outward self 
(aha^mal az<faAmi) and actions of the inward self (aba^mal al- 
bafina). Each of these has two sub-divisions. The two divisions of the 
fonner are devotional acts directed towards God (Hbadat), and the 
good acts to be peribrmed in one*s family life, and in society (*ddat) 
but not in politics, fmr politics is outside the domain of al-Ghazal?*s 
ethics. TTie two sub-divkions of thc latter are the action of purifying 
the soul itazkiyat al-qalb) Irom evil character-traits, and the action 
of making the soul beautifiil (tabUyat ahgalb) with good qaalities. 
These four kinds of actions foiin the whole of the practical aspects of 
al GhazalTs ethics, and these will be treated separately in the 
present study. 

Each kind of action ts often describ^ by al-GhazalT in terms of 
grades whose number sometimes rises to five, but which can be 
reduced to two i.e. a lower and a higher grade. The lower grade of 
teaching is intended for the lower category of the virtuous, who will 
attain the lower grade of happiness. The higher grade is meant for 
‘the few’ who will achieve the higher grade of happiness. A great 
difterence exists between the two grades of actions and between their 
motives: sometimes good actions of the lower class of the virtuous 
are evil actions for ‘the few’. The former group’s motive is the 
attainment of the sensual pleasures of paradise, while that of the 
latter is the vision of the Lord of paradise. This division of the 
rirtuous people by al-GhazalT is in line with that of his suff pre- 
decessors. Inspired by Qur*anic teaching, they made this dis- 
tinction from as early as the time of as-Sarraj, who categorized 
mankind into the worldlings, the religious and the elect. 

As for knowledge, it is knowledge of God and of the path to Him. 
The former concems the divine essence, attributes, and works. This 
knowledge is ‘knowledge of reveIation\ usually called the science of 
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gnosis (*ilm al-ma'nfti). God’s works include all eiistences savc 
Him; some of them form the world of sense perception while others, 
e.g. angels.and souls form the unseen world. Knowledge of God» His 
attributes and His works is the highest fcnin of knowledge. Below 
this in exceUence is knowledge of the workl to come. 'Knowledge of 
revelation’ Tsdls outside the domain of al-Gha^T’s ethics and its 
discussion is prohibited. ^ Knowledge of the path to God concems 
all the four kinds of action mentioned above; withmit this knowledge 
actions cannot properly be pertormed. Although *knowledge of 
re^elation’ and knowledge of the ‘path’ are both necessary for 
happiness» the former is tundamental; it is sometimes called the 
seed of happiness in the hereatter» or even happiness itself. One type 
of this knowledge is faith (man)^ which is suiBcient for happi- 
ness*^‘ , and which is included in al-Ghazaii’s ethics. The valkl 
faith is that of the people of truth and the sunna {akl al~fMqq wa 
s-sunm); the faith of any other sect is heretkal. Matters of faith are 
God’s unity, sanctiScation, power, knowledge, will, hearing, sedng, 
speech and works. Paith in divine unity is incomplete without the 
belief that Mut^ammad is the last prophet sent to mankind and to 
jinns, and that all thc prcvious religions are nuilified by him. Paith 
must also include belief in the last day and idl that will happen on it, 
as described in thc Qur’an and Tradition. Thesc belieis form the 
basis of action. They also remain in the soul after man’s death and 
will bring him happiness. 

As there are grades in actions so too are there grades in faith. The 
lowest grade of faith is that which common men acquire from their 
parents, teachers and others without knowing any proof. This faith is 
of the lowest grade because it is usually mingled with minor errors 
which occur in its transmission. If the errors are in such Aindamen- 
tals as God’s oneness and Mu^ammad’s prophethood, the faith is 
completely wrong. The articles of fatth are set forth in all al-GhazalI’s 
works dealing with his complete system of ethics. A higher grade of 
faith is that which is combined with knowledge of its simple proo^s; 
these are given in his ar-Risalat al-Qudsiyya^ which is included in the 
Iky^* as a chapter of its ”Book of Articles of Paith”. This grade of 
faith is stronger. At the highest grade of faith, one knows its secret 
reality, and also complex prooft involvingdeeper investigation, subtle 
questions and diiTiculties. These are discussed in his aMqti^adM*- 
tiqad. This grade of faith is the strongest. The lowest grade of faithen- 
sures the lower grade of happiness and the two higher grades are 
required for the higher grade of happiness. 
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The concept of knowledge and action as the primary means to 
happiness is linked with the concept of man’s moral perfection 
(kamat), and of his provision (zad) for the nezt life. It is for 
knowledge and action that the soul is brought to the world of the 
body, and it is their highest grade which forms the sours 
perfection, ensuring the higher grade of happiness. This is the 
logical consequence of al-Ghazali’s views on the nature of the soul as 
immortal, and as having a special characteristic: man’s dilTerehtia 
or the special quality by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
creation lies in his capacity to know the reality of things; acquisition 
of knowledge, therefore, is the purpose of his creation; it is what 
makes him a human being, and its neglect degrades him to the rank 
of the lower animals. Since the most excellent of all forms of 
knowledge is knowledge of God, this must be regarded as man’s 
perfection and provision for his tuture life. Because the view that 
acquiring knowledge is the purpose of creation appears to contradict 
the Our^anic verse, only created the jinns and mankind that they 
might serve Me”, al-GhazalT, like al-^JujwTn, explains the verse 
by saying that knowledge also is included in it, for service of God is 
impossible without knowing Him. In this method of determining 
perfection by considering man’s difterentia, al-GhazidT is following 
the philosophic tradition. But, unlike the philosophers, he asserts 
that knowledge alone is not perfection in its entirety; action by which 
character is corrected and love of God is produced in the soul is also 
a part of perfection. It is true, however, that in some passages 
knowledge alone is called perfection and ‘provision’; this is because 
in these passages perfection and provision are determined by con- 
sidering the souTs special attribute, and this attribute is knowledge. 

The other method of determining ‘provision’ and perfection is by 
considering the etemal natureofthesoul: al-GhazalT argues that 
since the soul is eternal and its permanent abode is the hereafter, 
that which will be usetiil to it there should be reckoned as its 
'provision’, and the highest degree of that as its perfection. This 
concept of useiiilness in the life to come is stressed more than that of 
man’s difterentia. This is evident from the fact that, in the section 
entitled ”Real Perfection and Imaginary Perfection”, only the *use- 
fulness’ concept is invoked in declaring knowledge to be perfection, 
although in other places its perfection is decided by the *difterentia’ 
argument. Moreover, it is by applying the concept of usetiilness in 
the hereafter that wealth, influence, etc. are said to constitute false 
perfection. Emphasis is placed upon this concept in all al-GhazalT’s 
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works dealing with perfection. Usetulness in the next life is also set 
forth as the ultimate criterion of goodness and value. 

By applying this concept al-Gha^all shows that knowledge cons- 
titutes proYision for the hereatter. He discusses this in detail and 
concludes that knowledge of etemal entities such as God, His 
attributes and His wisdom in His works and in the ordering of this 
world and the next. is true perfection; it remains perfect in the soul 
and will be useful in the iiiture life in various ways. The same is also 
true of‘faith’ which is included in al-Ghazair's ethics. By means of 
the concept of usefulness he also shows that freedom from enslave- 
ment to camal desires ij^^urriyya) is also perfection, for this is not 
affected by death. To call this treedom perfection is the same as 
calling action perfection, for all the four kinds of action mentioned 
above concern this freedom; indeed this concem is sometimes made 
explicit by relating action to freedom. There is, however, a passage 
in which repression of desire is said to concem only one kind of 
action, namely, puriAcation from vices; this is the restricted function 
of repression. By the persistence of freedom, i.e. action in the soul, 
al-Ghazafr means the everlasting effect on the soul, i.e. the qualities 
produced in it. This is why the existence of knowledge and action in 
the soul is sometimes described as the existence of three qualities. 
The first is purity of the soul from vices. This is the effect of the 
action of puriHcation. The second is intimacy with God, produced 
from continuous remembrance of Him. This is the effect of de- 
votional acts. The third is love of God. Its theoretical cause is know- 
ledge of Him, and its practical cause is the action of making the soul 
beautitul with good character-traits. These three qualities of the soul 
are those which cause happiness (ahmusHddt) in the life to come. 

Thus knowledge and good action are man’s ‘provision’ and 
peHection, for it is these two which exist in the soul etemally. These 
are the good things mentioned in the Qur‘anic verse, “... and the 
ever-abiding, the good works, are better with your Lord in reward 
and better in expectation.“All things except knowledge (in- 
cluding ‘faith’) and action are left behind at death, and must 
therefore be regarded as false perfection. Faith and action, as 
already stated, each have two major grades, lower and higher. Any 
one of these grades will fonn provision for the next life. Perfection, 
however, only refers to the higher grade, whkh will cause the higher 
level of happiness. To seek perfection is not required (wdjih) of every 
individual; only ‘the few' can seek it. Seeking the lower grade is 
required of the majority of people. Their inability to ascend to the 
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higher grade is the predestined will of God, for should all aspire 
after perfection, the world-order would be paralyred, and in this 
case perfection itself would vanish. This idea b also found in 
al-MakkT’s ethics; he however did not apply it to the whole of his 
system. 

Perfection is the same as neamess (qurb) to God and resemblance 
to the angels. This neamess is qualitative and not spatial, and is 
attainable in this life. There is, however, another meaning of 
neamess in al-GhazalTs ethics: that which is attainable in the 
hereafter and which consists in closeness to God in paradise, gazing 
upon His glorious face for evermore. By the higher degree of know- 
ledge and action, neamess to God is achieved. This nearness is 
the goal of the sufi path. It is identiRed with attaining to God 
(wa^ul). By ‘attaining’ al-GhazalT does not mean identihcation with 
God (itti^dl), or iiision with Him (buluD^ or the mingling of human 
nature (ndsut) with divine nature (Idhut); all these are erroneous 
views. The truth is that one who attains to God approaches Him in 
quality. At this stage mystical visions and intuitions occur. 

The concept of knowledge and action as the primary means to 
happiness is also linked with that of love of God, since the latter is 
produced by the former. The way in which love of God is 
produced is mentioned by al-GhazalT: God possesses such attributes 
that one who knows Him cannot but love Him; love necessarily 
follows from knowledge*®^ (provided love of the world is not $trong 
in the soul). The strength of love depends upon the strength of 
knowledge, the weakness of love of the world, and the degree of 
intimacy with God produced from remembrance of Him. The 
love felt by the lower class of the virtuous is weak, because of 
weakness in their knowledge of God; they know Him as a bene- 
factor, and love Him for His benefits like an ‘evil slave’; hence their 
love increases and decreases according to the benelits they receive. 
The higher class of the virtuous comprehend God’s majesty, per- 
fection and beauty, and love Him for these, as do the angels. These 
people are perfect. Al-GhazalT’s view in this agrees with that of al- 
Junayd. Differences between the two classes of the virtuous in ‘faith’ 
also cause differences in their love of God. 

‘Action’ in its four forms (as described above) results in love in the 
following way: the evil qualities of the soul are but various aspects of 
its love of the world; therefore puritication clears the soul from this 
love, and thus makes it fit for love of God. As a result of making 
the soul beautiful with good qualities, the soul is inclined towards 
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God and is removed from the world. Continuity in devoti(Hial acts is, 
in effect, continuity in remembrance of God and in reflection on 
Him, firom which results strengthening of ‘faith* and intimacy with 
and lovc of God, and also indifference to thc world. ** Obscrvation 
of justice towards one’s fellow-mcn produces in the soul a statc*®^ 
which is conducivc to love. Since there are two grades of ‘action’ 
there arc two grades of love. Diffcrcnces in lovc will cause dif- 
ferenccs in happiness in the life to come. ** 

Love of God and the Prophet is emphasized in the Qur’an and 
Tradition. From al-H^dii’s time on, the siif!s stressed this 
teaching of the Shan‘a. Muslim philosophers spoke of love of God 
but did not emphasize it; inOuenced by Greek thought they regarded 
perfection in knowledge as the ideal of iife. Some theologians even 
denied the possibility of love of God, and interpreted the Shan‘a’s 
teaching on this subject as meaning obedience to God. Al-Ghazali 
refutes them more successfully than al-MakkT did and, like his snS 
predecessors, declares love of God to be thc ideal of life for 
without it happiness can never be attained. He urges men not to die 
without loving God, for it is to Him that everyone returns after 
death, and the more love he has for God in this life, the greater will 
bc his joy in the next world in meeting Him. The soul is created 
to acquire love of God, The more an act promotes this love the 
greater is its moral worth. To love God more than any other is 
enough, but perfect love is very intense and is called passionate love 
Vishq), i.e. extreme love. This love is equivalent to attainment of the 
highest perfection, to neamess to God, and to the highest rank of 
the angels. At this highest stage of love, visions and mystical in- 
tuitions occur. Intense love, the ideal of the su&, was possessed by 
the Prophet before he reccWed prophethood so that, seeing him most- 
ly alone in worship in the cave of Hira’, the beduins used to say that 
Mu^ammad passionately loved his Lord. By knowledge and 
action man acquires passionate love, by which he ascends to the 
rank of the passionate lovers among the angels, who have always 
been engaged in studying the beauty of God’s face, glorifying Him 
and sanctifying Him. 

When such a relationship between man and God develops, he 
experiences the state of annihilation (Juna*) and hence this state is 
sometimes called by al-GhazalT thc goal of the mystic path. The 
essence of his concept of annihilation is that at this stage a lover of 
God is sometimes so much engrossed in thc contemplation of his 
beloved that he forgets everything except Him; he is even un- 
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conscious of himsclf and his own condition: “...I mean that hc 
forgets them...I do not mean by his annihUation the annihilation of 
his body but thc annihUation of his mind”.*“ Annihilation of thc 
mind is thc cessation of its awarencss of all clse but God; so 
everything clse is nothing (nis^ Juna^); sincc God aloiw is subsistent 
(bdqT) in his awareness, the mystic says, ‘All are God; this is divine 
unity (tawhid), Thus the highest stage is called annihilation or 
nothingness whcn it is related to cxistcnccs othcr than God^ and 
oneness when related toGod. Al-Ghazah says (as al-Hujwin also 
did) that in the beginning, this state passes away like a (lash of 
lightning, for its persistence cannot bc tolerated by man; but should 
it persist latcr “it becomes an established habit and a firm state”. 
Yisions and mystical intuitions occur in this state. It is cxpresscd by 
such phrases as complete annihilation (JunS* kulS) and annihilation 
in divine unity (Jana^ t^taw^id). This does not mean fusion, 
‘mingling*, ‘identification*, ‘incamation* and so on; all these are 
erroneous conceptions. Thcre is no pantheism in al-Ghazali. 
God is other than His creature and must remain so. Annihilation 
does not mean loss of identity; rather identity is perfected by it. 


NOTES 


1 . 

?. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


D. IIL 2—3. 

A. pp. 10.11. 79, 73,409;N, p. 31. 

K. pp. 10,13. 

D, III, 2—3. 

D. III, 6. 

K, p. 5. Most of thc materials used in the Persian K havc their sources in the D; 
some ideas come hrom a fcw other works by al-Ghazaii. Since the gcneral aim of 
this work is to provide the type of moral guidance which the common man may 
reqnire, thesc materials are occasionally compressed, modified, rearnnged and 
joined with new materiats, some of which concem very minor points, whUe 
others have considcrablc eUiKal importancc. Sometimes these arc made not 
only for the common man*s sake, but because of al-Ghaz5ir*s greatn maturity 
of mind, greater famiKarity with thc materials sct forth in his ptevious works, 
and greater eaperience of mcn and Ufc. Thus thc K marks a dcve!<^ment of 
his thought and must, theretbre, constitute a source of any study of his ethics. 
Such an <^inion of this work is also hcM by Harold Spencer who comp^ its 
introduction and the tirst two ‘Pillars* with thc D. In thc final obscrvations of 
his study he has discussed in detiul the nature of the moditications, etc. and 
cmicluded that although parts of the A may bc described as a trwslation of thc 
D and other parts may justifiably bc stated as an abridgcmcnt of it, it \s c^mn- 
ly not merely a PCrsian translation nor a summary of the D as M. Bouyges 
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thought; see hts unpublished Ph.D. thesb» *‘A study of the Dependence upon 
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dWidual souls proceed fnnn the UnWersal Soul. On the contrary he is an up- 
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the doctrine of emanatkn or procession. Cf. W.R.W. Gardner, **A1-Ghazali as 
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33. D, 111,4,9; cf. al-l$fahafu, Dhan*a, pp. 14—15. 


34. r,p.221. 

35. From thb dbcusston it b clear that al-Ghazifi^ bdkves in the dualbm of soul 
and body. Indeed thb dualbm occupks an important place in the badr^ound 
of hb ethical theory. It b mentkmed in innumerable jdaces in hb works. 
Mbkawayh, al-FafkbT and Avkenna accepted tbe dualbm advocated by 
Arbtotle and the Peripatetks rather than the dualbm tau^t by Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato (cf. Walzer, **Some Aspects of Mbkawalh’s Tabdlub al- 
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37, 137) cotrectly sayK al-Ghaxafi”...totroduces Ijustice] as a tourth faculty 
along wWi the other three”. Al-Ghazafi’s recognhkm of “the ‘power 
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his authentic work$. A study of thc aiguments of both grou{M, and thc rc- 
levant passages in al-Ghazaii*s works, convince5 the present writer that the tnith 
lies with tbose who beUeve that al-Gha^ conceivcs of a foculty higlier thw 
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GOOD CHARACTER AND THE DOCTRINE OF 

THE MEAN 

We have so far been eoncemed with the nature and background of 
al-GhazaIi’s ethics, and have also endeavoured to give an account of 
his conception of the aim of moral life, together with the method for 
the realization of this aim. It now seems proper to embark upon a 
detailed consideration of that method which he calls **action’, and 
the starting point is action related to man’s inward self, i.e. the 
acguisition of the good qualities of the soul, and the removal of the 
evil qualities, for it is these qualities which form the sources of man’s 
outward actions. The problem of good character (husn al-khulug) 
consisting of the four virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance and 
justice, together with their sub-divisions, will be given first con- 
sideration. Inseparably connected with this problem is the que$tion 
of the possibility of change in character through moral training and 
struggle. Once this question has received an affirmative answer, the 
subject which demands treatment is that of the methods by which 
change in character can be accomplished. Pollowing al-GhazaiT’s 
procedure we shall begin with an explanation of the meaning of 
character. Character, in his view, is neither knowledge (ma*rifa) of 
good and evil, nor capacity (gudra) for good and evil, nor action 
{fi*l)y good and evil, but an established state of the soul (hay*a 
rasikhafin-nafi).^ 

“Character means an established state [of the soul] from which 
actions proceed easily, without any need for reflection and de- 
liberation. If this state is such that good actions — i.e. those 
which are praised by reason and the Shan'a — proceed from it, it 
is called good character. If the actions which proceed from the 
state are evil, the state from which they derive, is called bad 
character.” ^ 

It is clear from this definition that the state of the soul which is 
meant by character must fulfil two requirements. The first is 
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stability. A man of generous character, for instance, is one in whose 
soul willingness to give away his wealth has become stable and 
relatiYcly permanent. (How a quality becomes stable is a point to be 
discussed later.) A man who gives away only on rare occasions, for 
accidental causes, cannot be regarded as a man of generous 
character. Tlie second requirement is the easy and spontaneous 
proceeding of actions from the state of the soul. The generous man is 
one who gives away wealth easily and without exertion. ^ These two 
features of character are also the features whose presence or absence 
constitutes a character-trait, or a virtue or Yke. *Character’ is a 
term frequently used for a virtue or vice in al'GhazalT"s works. Thus 
one often finds such expressions as **the character of generosity*’ 
and **the base characters”. It is also clear that, in al-Ghazal?s 
ethics, an outward act cannot strictly speaking be called a virtue or a 
vice. Thus the honesty of a man may be referred to as a virtue, but 
not his honest dealings. An act can however be called a virtuous or 
viciousact. 

Al-Ghazair then elucidates the meaning of good character by 
saying that if character refers to man*s inward form {a§‘§urat al- 
ba^ina)^ good character must mean his good inward form. In man’s 
inward aspect, i.e. in his soul, there are four faculties (discussed in 
the preceding chapter), and in a man of good character all these 
faculttes remain sound, moderate and mutually harmonious/ A 
sound faculty of knowledge is that which can distinguish between 
true and false in statements, between right and wrong in beliefs, and 
between good and evil in actions. From this state, the virtue of 
wisdom (i^ikma) is generated in the soul. The sound faculty of anger 
obeys the dictates of reason and the Shan*a in its arousal and 
appeasement. From this state, the virtue of courage (shaja*a) 
appears. Likewise, the sound faculty of desire yields to reason and 
the Shan*a. In this way the virtue of temperance (*iffa) is achieved. 
The sound faculty of justice is able to control the faculties of anger 
and desire according to the pronouncements of reason and the 
SharT*a; it i$ a power (qudra) which, like an officer, enforces these 
pronouncements on the faculties of desire and anger; it reduces the 
greed of desire by arousing anger against it, and lessens the rage of 
anger by arousing a strong desire against it, so that both desire and 
anger become submissive to reason and the Shan*a. From the sound 
state of the faculty of Justice the virtue of justice (*ai//) appears. Thus 
justice is the name of a faculty as well as of the vlrtue of that 
faculty. ^ It was regarded by the philosophers only as a virtue. 
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Al-Ghaz§li further speciHes the sound states of the faculties and 
determines the bounds within which they should remain, by in- 
troducing his conception of the mean (woja/).^ He says that each 
laculty, save that of justice, has two extremes'—one of excess and 
the other of deticiency — and a state between the two which is called 
the mean. The mean state of a faculty is the sound state; it is that 
which is praiseworthy, the two extremes being blameworthy. The 
mean is the virtue {jddUa) and the two extremes are two vices 
(radhiiatdn). E)eviation from the mean to one or the other extreme 
generates vice. If the faculty of knowledge is at the extreme of 
excess, i.e. is used in **fulfllltng the wrong motives”, the vice of 
wickedness (khuhth) is produced in the soul. If it is at the extreme of 
deilciency, the vice of stupidity (baiah) is generated. lf it is at the 
mean, wisdom is achieved. If the faculty of anger is at the extreme of 
excess the vice of rashness (tahawwur) appears. If it is at the extreme 
of detlciency, the vice of cowardice (jubn) extsts in the soul. lf it is at 
the mean state, there appears courage. lf the faculty of desire is at 
its excess, it begets the vice of greed (sharah), lf it is at the extreme 
of deficiency, the vice of the annihilation of desire is produced. If it 
is at the state of the mean, temperance is achieved. The faculty of 
justice has no two extremes; it has only an opposite, which is 
injustice (/owr). Should this faculty fail to control the faculties of 
desire and anger, the vice of injustice exists in the soul. If it works 
well, the virtue of justice is achieved. Thus the virtue of justice.is not 
a mean between two extremes.^ It was considered by Miskawayh as 
the mean between doing injustice and suffering injustice. Aristotle 
also treated it as a mean between two fau1ty extremes. 

Thus if the four faculties of the soul are sound, the four virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice exist in the soul. If they 
are at their opposite extremes, seven vices may appear. From these 
virtues and vices, many sub<categories of virtue and vice can be 
determined. In the case of justice and injustice, however, no 
sub‘division is mentioned by al-GhazalT. In this he agrees with 
Avicenna, but not with Miskawayh, who listed several virtues under 
justice. Al-Ghazali’s sub*divisions of virtues and vices are as follows: 

(a) Wisdom — soundness of management, excellence of mind, 
penetration of ideas, rightness of opinion, and 
awareness of the subtle actions and hidden evils of 
the soul. 

Stupidity — folly, Httle experience in affairs despite sound- 
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ness in the power of imagination, and insanity. 
A foolish man pursues a right objective in a 
wrong way, but an insane man*s objective and 
method are both wrong. 

Wickedness — slyness, deceit, trickery, and cunning. 

(b) Courage — liberality, intrepidity, manliness, self-control, 

endurance, forbearance, fortitude, repression of 
anger, dignity, amiability, and the like. 

Rashness — boasttiilness, haughtiness, fury, pride and con- 
ceit. 

Cowardice — abjection, lack of self-respect, impatience, 

baseness, small-mindedness, and aversion 
from receiving rights. 

(c) Temperance — generosity, modesty, patience, remission, 

contentment, piety, kindness, helpfulness, 
wit, and lack of covetousness. 

Greed and 
annihilation of 

desire — cupidity, greed, shamelessness, impurity, 

extravagance, miserliness, ostentation, 
tendency to defame the character of others, 
boldness, preoccupation with useless acti- 
vities, Aattery, envy, rejoicing in others’ 
misfortune, self-humiliation before the rich 
and despising the poor, etc. ^ 

(d) Justice X x x 

Injustice x x x 

These subordinate virtues and vices (except folly, insanity and 
lack of experience) are not delined in the second book of the third 
part of the Iftya\ However, many of them are detined and explained 
in the third book, and these will be considered in the next chapter of 
the present study. A few of them are never defined by al-Ghazali, 
presumably on the grounds that they have not so much bearing on 
character. Some of the subordinate vices are regarded as so serious 
that they are called ‘destructive qualities*. Most of the subordinate 
virtues and vices, e.g. friendship, kindness, dignity, fury, and so on, 
have social connotations — and for this reason such an expression as 
“good character in relationships with people” sometimes occurs in 
al-Ghazali’s work.^ These virtues and vices form the inner sources of 
man’s outward actions, as described in the second part of the 
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Ihya\ The notion of the mean is used in deiining most of the 
subordinate virtues and vices. In a few cases, however, this notion is 
regarded as irrelevant because such vices as hypocrisy, envy and 
backbiting, are always vicious. 

If it is the mean which is the virtue, the que$tion naturally arises 
as to how to determine the right mean {al-wast al-i^aqlqh in any 
situation. Al-Ghazali’s answer is very clear: the mean is a standard, 
a general principle, which will be ascertained by reason {*aqd and 
the Shan*a. This is asserted several times in the treatment of the 
philosophic virtues and vices in the I^ya\ and also in other places in 
this work. It is contirmed in the Arba^in, and the KTmiya*; in the 
N€mfya and the Maqsad the control of desire and anger under the 

commands of reason and the Shan’a is strongly urged. There is 
only one virtue, leniency, where the SharTa as a determining factor 
of the mean is set aside, for a special reason to be discussed later. In 
the very deiinition of good and evil character, bcHh reason and the 
SharTa are mentioned as guiding factor5. In view of all this it 
would be wrong to snppose that in philosophic virtues and vices 
al'GhazalT appeals to unaided human reason, as Aristotle did. 
Plato, although he did not prescribe the mean, taught that the 
control of desire and anger by reason alone was the characteristic of 
a virtuous man. Miskawayh mentioned reason and the ShaiTa as 
factors which could decide the mean, once in his list of virtues, and 
once in a later section, but in both places he frequently meittioned 
reason alone. Al-Ghazal7’s repeated appeal to reason as well as 
the Shan‘a reAects the inAuence of Islamic religious teaching upon 
him — the Qur’an often asks men to ponder, in order that they may 
understand the truth contained in it. The mean is mostly relative: 

it difters from person to person, and even in the same person in 
difterent circumstances. 

Al-Ghazal7 considers the deep reason for the observance of the 
mean to be the fact that man can only attain happiness in the 
hereafter if at death his soul has the quality of the angels, for his 
substance is identical with that of the angels and the place of his 
origin is the angelic world. The angelic quality is tir^om from 
attachment to the world. Only the soul free ftom this attachment 
will be saved, since the Qur*an says that no one will be saved ”except 
him who comes to God with a soul tree.”*® The soul can only be 
fteed by presenring the middle way. Al-Ghazal7 explains this by 
examples: the miser busies himself with saving wealth; the extra- 
vagant man occupies himself with spending it; in either case the soul 
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is attuched to wealth, a worldly thing. To gain Ireedom from this 
attachment he should be iirec from both qualities of spending and 
saving. But since this is humanly impossible, he should achieve what 
is nearest and most similar to it, and this is achieved by pres^*ving 
the mean in spending. TTie soul of a man keeping to the mean in 
spending is, in a sense, free from both qualities, just as tepid water 
which is neither too hot nor too cold is free from being hot or cold. If 
he presenres the mean in all affairs his soul will have no attachment 
to any worldly thing. Al>Ghazalt .gives another example: the centre 
of a hot ring is at the furthest point from both ends of the diameter 
of the ring; if an ant inside it dies at the centre, it dies at the coldest 
place. Similarly, man, who is inside the ring of desires but wants to 
resemble the angels who are outside this ring, cannot hope to get out 
of it; however, if he lemains at the mean, hc will be as remote a$ 
possible from desires and thus achieve the greatest possible re- 
semblance to the angels. Al-Ghazall says that it is for this reason 
that the Shan*a prescribes the mean. He also maintains that it is 
impossible to observe the right mean and hence no one will escape 
suffering in the herealter. He explains this by maintaining that the 
mean is thc straight path ahmusta^m) which the Qur’an 

orders man to follow, but that this path, i.e. the mean, is extremely 
difficult to follow; thus man can approach this mean but not reach 
it.» In the hereafrer there will be a similar bridge-like path 
{as^^irat) suspetided over hcll, and all men will have to cross it in 
order that they may enter paradise. In proportion to a man*s 
adherence to the mcan in this life, he will be able to walk along the 
path in the next. If he grossly deviates from the mean here, he will 
slip into the gulf of hell; if he is near to the mean he will pass the 
bridge with the speed of lightning but will still experience some pain. 
This is why God said, “Every one of you shall have to pass over it 
Ihell]; this is the irrevocable decree of thy Lord; but We shall save 
those guarded against evil (i.e. who were near to the mean] and leave 
the wrongdoers crouching there* *. 

Al-Ghazali gives another reason for presenring the mean, namely, 
to acquire the ability to perform man’s proper tunction, which is 
seeking usehil knowledge,^ doing good deeds, and avoiding evil. If, 
for instance, a man is moderate in satisiying his desire for food, he 
feels neither the heaviness of his stomach nor the pain of hunger, but 
it is as though “he forgets his stomach”. Such a state is conducWe to 
knowledge and good deeds. This may be called the practical purpose 
of the mean. ^ For this as well as for the otherworldly purpose, the 
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mean was also prescribed by al-Makkl; he however, did not stress 
the mean as much as al-Ghazafi does. ^ 

The im|>oitance of the mean is emphasized by aFGhazali in the 
Ihya'"^*: *The ultimate aim in all affairs and character-traits is the 
mean, since the best in all things is the mean, and both extremes are 
blameworthy.” Every perstm obliged to perform the religious duties 
(mukallaj) has to follow the mean in “his actkms, statements and 
thoughts (kha^aintYy, Observance of the mean in desires for worldly 
things is “the most beloved of things to God”. “The aim is the mean 
in all qualities and character-traits;... if the smil deviates to one of 
the two extremes it should be corrected”. The aim in moral training 
i$ to bring the soul back to the state of the mean, for this state 
ccHistitutes the health of the soul, while deviation from it constitutes 
its sickness. This strong emphasis on the mean is confirmed in the 
Kimiya\ ^ To support this emphasis at-Ghazalt demonstrates that 
it is the mean which is prescribed by the Shaii*a: ^ in the Qur*an 
God Fefers to the believers as “Those who, when they spend, are 
nehher extravagant parsim<mious, and [keep] between them the 
just mean”. He also says “Do not shackle your hand to your neck 
nor stretch it forth to the utmost limit...” ”£at and drink and be not 
extravagant.” “...; and those who are with him [Muhammad] are 
hardest of heart against the unbelievers, compassionate among 
themseWes.”” The Prophet said, “The best in all things is their 
mean”. 

Thus, the mean is that state in which the faculties of the soul 
should remain in order that good character may be achieved. We 
have seen that this observance of the mean results in the virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. Al-Ghazali defines these 
as follows: wisdom is a state of the soul whkh enables a man to 
distinguish right from wrong “in all voluntary actions”. Courage is a 
state of the soul in which the faculty of anger is atways obedient to 
reason. Temperance is a state of the soul in which the faculty of 
desire is disciplined under the commahds of reason and the 
Sharra.^ Courage and temperance will be Tiirther discussed in the 
nextchapter. 

As for the virtue of justice, it is detined as a state of the soul in 
which anger and desire are controlled under the dictates of reason 
and the Shan'a ^ — the state in which reason, desire and anger are 
kept in their proper place and given their due, ^ i.e. it is the state of 
the mean or equilibrium of these three faculties, but not the mean 
state of the faculty of justice. It is for this reason that al-Ghazali 
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often uses justice as synonymous with the mean state of the soul. 
Now the equilibrium or the mean state of the soul is the outcome of 
the activity of the faculty of justice, since thb is achieved when this 
faculty controls desire and anger according to reason and the 
Shan*a. Since the equilibrium thus depends upon the tunction of 
this faculty, it is regarded by al*Ghazali as the virtue of this faculty 
— a virtue which is independent rather than a totality of virtues. 
Thus in al-Ghaza]i*s ethics, justice is the rirtue of the faculty of 
justice and it refers to the equilibrium or the sound state of the entire 
soul. This is justice within the soul.^^ lustice in respect of bodily 
members consists in using them in proper ways, i.e. using them in 
devotional acts and for the other purposes for which they are 
created.^^ Justice in conduct towards one*s fellow-men lies mainly in 
gWing to each man his due and in not harming any one in any way; 
the idea of abstention from harm is more stressed. This justice is 
made possible by the maintenance of justice within the soul, as will 
be explained in the last chapter of the present study. Al-Ghazali also 
speaks of political justice, a form of which he deOnes as the 
distribution of the govemment’s wealth among people in appro- 
priate ways. ^ This justice, however, is iiTelevant to his ethics. Thus 

the essence of justice in all its forms lies in placing every thing in its 
proper position. In the this is also described a$ the essence 

of divine justice.^ Of all the forms of human justice, it is justice 
within the soul which is basic, and which is relevant to good 
character. 

The four virtues mentioned above are the four parts (arkan) of 
good character. They are “the mothers of good character-traits** 
(ummahat mahasin al-akhlaq) or “the roots (u^ut) of character- 
traits”, all other good traits being their branches (/uru*). Wisdom is 
the highest of all virtues; it is extoiled in the Qur*anic verse, 
“Whoever is granted wisdom he indeed is given a great good**. “ 
Pollowing al-Isfahani, al-Ghazali shows that in the Qur*an it is 
indicated that the four root virtues form good character: in one verse 
it is said “Believers are only those who believe in God and His 
Apostle; then they doubt not and strive with their wealth and their 
lives in the way of God; they are the truthful ones.**^ The belief 
described here is a consequence of reason, and is the highest form of 
wisdom. *Strive with their wealth in the way of God’, as described in 
this verse indicates temperance, since this striring is only possible 
when the faculty of desire remains under control. To strive with life 
as described in this verse clearly refers to courage. In another verse 
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the Companions are praised for being “hardest of heart against thc 
unbelievers, compassionate among themselves**. This means that 
there is a place for tirmness and another for compassion, and 
indicates the virtue of justice. 

These four rirtues need to be acquired by everyone (including the 
mystics) for they are usetiii to the attainment of happiness. However, 
they are not meant for the special purpose of attaining the higher hap- 
piness, as are the mystical rirtues. The four root rirtues improve the 
indiridual soul ^ and hence they are individualistic, although many 
of their sub-divisions have social connotations. Seif-training in the 
root virtues by a novice should be started after the completion of train- 
ing in devotional acts and after giving up the evil actions ofthe body. 

The man who has acqutred all these four virtues in their periect 
degree deserves to be a king, who should be fo]lowed in all matters. 
Such a man was the Prophet. No other human being can acquire 
these virtues in their hillest form, since it is impossible to observe the 
right mean. The nian who is completely deprived of all the four 
virtues resembles the devil, and should be expelled from society."*® 
The majority of people fall between the two extreme cases. The 
nearer one comes to the Prophet in possession of the root. virtues, the 
nearer will one be to God. It is therefore necessary to make eftbrts to 
acquire the viFtues if they are not already present in the soui, and to 
remove the evil traits which may already have alTlicted the soul. Both 
these processes will be discussed in the following section. 


METHODS OF CHANGE IN CHARACTER 

Ai-Ghazall first establishes his view that it is possible to change 
character through eftort and appropriate moral training; then he 
suggests the methods by which this change can be accomplished. He 
believes that the main function of religion is to guide men in the 
refinement of their character, arguing that if character were un- 
changeable, all commandments and admonitions, encouragements 
and threats would be useless. The Prophet said, “Make your 
character beautilul;” if this were not really possible, surely it would 
not have been commanded. Moreover, everyone admits thatchangeof 
disposition among animals is possible; a beast of prey is changed from 
wildness to domesticity; a horse is changed from relractoriness to 
gentleness. If this is possible, the correction of man, with his 
predominance of reason, should certainly be possible. Some of 
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al-GhazalT*s predecessors denied the possibility of change in nian*s 
disposition. Al-Ghazair reiutes them and makes it esjdicit that 
change in character does not require the uprooting or complete 
supression of man*s natural faculties of desire and anger, for this is a 
task which is impossible as long as man is alive; it only requir^ 
control of these faculties to the state of moderation, and experience 
has shown that this is possible through moral training. ^ Men, 
however, differ in the speed of change in their dispositions. Al- 
GhazalT explains these di^Terences by putting men on four levels. 
The first consists of negligent people (ahinsan ahghujt^ who do not 
disdnguish truth fn>m dUsehood or good from evil; th^ lack 
conviction, and have lacked it since their birth. Their camal desires 
are not strengthened since th^ have not indulged in them. The 
character of any person of this type may become good in a short 
time. At the second tevel are those who know well enough the 
badness of what is bad but do not shun it, because they find their 
bad deeds enjoyable. The correction of their disposhion is mote 
difficult than that of the disposition of those at the first level, but is 
possible through strenuous effort. Those in the third stage believe 
their evil dispositions to be right and good and so pursue evil ways 
wholeheartedly. It is almost impossible for these men to be cured of 
their vices; there is no hope for their c(m«ction except in rare 
instances. The fourth group are those who, in addition to their 
corrupt beliehs and practices, see excellence in their very excess of 
evil. In this they vie with one another, and think that they gain fame 
by the amount of evil they accomplish. They are the most re- 
calcitrant of the four levels, and it is of them that it has been said, Tt 
is a real torture for anyone to have to train a wolf to be well- 
mannered or to wash black haircloth to make it white*. The men at 
the tirst level are ignorant ijahiD; those at the second are ignorant 
and astray ((fd7/); those at the third are ignorant, astray and wicked 
(jasig); and men at the last level are ignorant, astray, wicked and 
\ictous ishanr),^ 

Having established his position that character is susceptible to 
chan^ al-GhazalT goes on to suggest how this change can be 
accomplished. Pirst he mentions three methods by which good 
character-traits can be achieved. One of these is divine generosity: 
some people possess good character naturally {bi-f-tab* wa hfifra)^ 
as something given to them by God at the time of their birth. They 
are so created that all the faculties of their souls are in equilibrium 
and their faculties of desire and anger obey the dictates of reason 
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and the Shan*a, so that they are good by nature. Examples of such 
people are lesus Christ, John the Baptist, and all the other prc^hets. 
People other than the prophets may also possess good character 
naturally. Thus somedmes a child is bom generous and sometimes 
miserly.^ In all these views al-GhazSii is in agreement with al- 
lsfahanT who put forward the Islamic religious teaching that good 
character may be inborn in man. This view is opposed to the 
Aristotelian conception that virtue cannot be natural.^ 

While it is possible that a man may possess good chmracter by 
divine gift, the usual way of achieving it is, al-GhazalT says, by 
mortidcation (mujahada) and self-training (riydijia), i.e. taking 
pains to perform those actions which proceed from good character 
until they become habitual and pleasant. Thus to acquire the 
character-trait of generosity, a man needs to take pains to enga^ in 
generous actions such as giving away some particular possession; he 
shoutd persev^e in this generous action until it becomes a kind of 
second nature to him. An action will be considered to have become 
his nature and habit if he feels pleasure in performing it. Obtain- 
ment of pleasure, therefore, is the criterion for the sicquisition of a 
virtue. Thus a man will only be said to have acquired the trait of 
generosity if he finds joy in giving away his wealth. Peribrmance of 
good actions with pleasure and an unhesitating avoidance of evil are 
necessary throughout cme*s life, for without this the soul cannot be 
perfectly enlightened with good qoalities. There must be constant 
perseverance in voluntary acts, otherwise no quality can be produced 
by them in the soul. Thus an element of will and tiill consciousness is 
involved in virtue. The reason why an act which was difficult and 
burdensome at first becomes easy and pleasant afier prolonged 
practice lies in al-GhazalT*s theory of the circular relationship 
between soul and body, and also in his theory of theuKasic nature of 
the human soul. These theories have been discussed briefly in the 
preceding chapter. To support his view that pleasure is the criterion 
of the acquisition of a character-trait, and that perseverance in good 
deeds throughout Iife is necessary, al-GhazaiT quotes a Qur*anic 
verse and prophetic traditions. ^ The Traditions were also quoted 
by al-MuhasibT in order to emphasize the need for continuance in 
good deeds. Most of al-GhazalT*s views on the method of achiering 
good character by habituation (Vtiydd) in good deeds are also found 
in the ethical works of the philosophers. This method is regarded 
by him as the most cffective and usual way of acquiring good 
qualities of the soul, and it is applied by him in every part of his 
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ethical system. 

Good character may also be achieved by observing good people 
and associating with them. Man is by nature imitative; one’s nature 
can unconsciously acquire both good and bad from the nature of 
another. ^ lf a man associates with the virtuous for some time, he 
will unconsciously incorporate in himself something of their good- 
ness and also consciously leam much from them. Where obsenration 
and association are impossible because of the absence of virtuous 
men, study of their Iives will be sulHcient to strengthen the desire for 
goodness and to facilitate its cuItivation. This is why al-Ghazali, 
when dealing with individual virtues and vices, often narrates the 
stories of those who underwent moral struggle, and also recom- 
mends the study of Kitab ^ilyat ahAwtiya which contains details 
about the Companions, the PoIIowers and those after them.^ This 
method of leaming (^a*a//nm) good traits by obsendng the good and 
mixing with them is regarded by aI-GhazalT as the basic principle of 
training children in good character, for they are more imitative than 
adults. The influence of association on character is readily ob- 
senrable. Miskawayh, Bryson * and Plato also strongly aiHrmed the 
need for good association in the formation of good character. 

The man who achieves good character in all these three ways — by 
nature, by habituation and by association — possesses the most 
excellent character. One who is deprived of all these, i.e. one who is 
bad by nature, who has formed evil habits and also mixed with the 
vicious, possesses the worst type of character. Most people lie 
between these two extremes. The differences in their characters are 
owing to the differences in the methods they foIlow. The method 
of habituation involves the element of divine grace (tawfiq)i habit in 
good deeds i$ to be formed by their constant repetition through 
man*s consci^s efforts, but his efforts can only be successful when 
they are coupled with divine help — a point to be discussed later. 
Divine assistance, habituation and association are also included in 
the methods of changing character by the removal of evil traits from 
the soul. These last two, however, are greatly elaborated with respect 
to their various form$ and techniques. After this brief discussion of 
a1-Ghazal7’s view of how good character can be achieved, con- 
sideration may be given to the methods of correcting evil character. 

The first step in correcting evi1 character consists in 6ne*s 
awareness of the evil traits present in oneself. Al-Ghazali suggests 
four methods which might help a man in this respect. The first is to 
kecp company with a spiritual guide (shaykh), The guide will closely 
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observe one, and tell one about one*s defects. The second is to ask a 
fnend who is truthliil, pious, and has insight. This hriend should be 
urged to watch one*s states and conditions closejy and to tell one of 
one*s manifest and hidden defects. Al-Ghazall states that Caliph 
‘Umar and other great Muslims used to know their defects in this 
way. This method was also mentioned by Miskawayh, whose source 
was Galen*s work Kitab Ta*nf al-Mar VyubNafiihL Al-GhazalT 
agrees with Miskawayh in obsenring that this way of knowing deiects 
is non-existent nowadays. The reason for this, according to al- 
GhazalT, ^ most of a man*s Mends are flatterers who hide some of 

his defects, are envious men who do not say more than is necessary, 
or selfish men who consider as defects what are not really so. The 
third method is to gain knowledge of one*s defects from an enemy. 
An enemy sees defects much more than a Mend and speaks of them 
unhesitatingly, and hence he is more useful. This method was also 
suggested by Miskawayh, who derived it from Galen*s work, Kitdb 
Intifa*al-AkhyarbLA*daihim, Thelastmethod is tomix with people 
and to ascribe to oneself the defects one sees in them. Since men are 
alike in following passions, whenever a man perceWes any defect in 
another he should suspect its presence in himself to a greater or less 
degree, and begin to investigate it. In this way he can know his own 
defects very effectively. Al-GhazalT supports this view by the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. ^ However, this view also has its parallel in 
Miskawayh*s Tahdhib,^ where it is quoted from the work of al- 
KindT. 

When a man becomes aware of the evil traits which are present in 
himself, he should hasten to remove them. He should seek the hclp 
of a spiritual guide, just as he seeks the guidance of a medical man 
in curing his bodily diseases. ^ A true guide is the one who is gnostic 
CSri/), intelligent, a seer of the souCs diseases, kind-hearted, 
admonishes others in retigion, has completely purified his own soul 
from evil character-traits, and is eager to assist others in their efforts 
for purification.“ Common men do not know the diseases of the 
soul, which are very obscure and subtle, their secret causes and the 
specitic ways and subtle techniques for their removal, and hence 
they need guides. A man without a guide is often led astray by the 
devil. On tinding a true guide one should cling to him as a blind man 
on the sea-shore clings to his guide; one’s submission to the guide 
should be so complete that one does not oppose, inwardly or 
outwardly, any instruction of the guide that may appear un- 
reasonable; nor must one inquire from the guide the reason for any 
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ot hls instnictions. The secrets of all instructions will be revealed 
when one reaches the level of the guide. Al-Ghazaii states that it was 
ai-Parmadhi who taught him about thc need for absolute sub- 
mission to the spiritual guide. ^ 

The method to be followed in removing the diseases of the soul, 
i.e. evil character-traits, is dealt with in various passages of al- 
Ghazah*s works. Combination of these passages gives risc to a 
complete method for the restoration of spiritual health. The fun- 
damental basis of the method al-Ghazair put in the following words: 

‘*The cure of every disease [of the soul] is by cutting ofT its 
substance (madda) and removing its causes (asbab),,. These 
must be removed by means of their opposites (a^ddd).*’ 

A vice of the soul can be cured permanently if its substance is 
destroyed. This can only be accomplished by the removal of the 
causes of a vice; * that is why al-Gha^all often says that the cure of a 
spiritual disease lies in the removal of its causes and, while 
suggesting the treatment of the individual vices, makes an ex- 
haustive enquiry into the causes of every vice. The causes of a vice 
can, in turn, be removed by their opposites — which is why 
al-GhazaIi sometimes asserts that the cure of a disease lies in 
opposing its causes;» he even calls this opposition the general rule 
ol spiritual treatment. The causes of a vice need tp be opposed by 
knowledge and action, as he says: 

“Know that all the evil character-traits are cured by the unguent 
{ma*jun) of knowledge Vilm) and action {*amal). The cure of every 
[spiritual] disease is by opposing its cause, and so we should 
minutely investigate its cause.““ 

I hc elcment of knowledge is very comprehensive. It concems the 
luiiiirc of a v!ce, its causes, and its harm in this life or in the next or 
in hoih,^‘ Knowledge of harm should be so certain that it becomes 
dcep-scated in the soul, and attains the status of strong faith and 
Rrm conviction. ^ Such knowledge will arouse a strong disgust for 
ihe vice. Al-Ghazal?s emphasis upon knowledge of the otherworldly 
harm of a vice is in accordance with the Qurian and Tradition. In 
conirast, the Muslim philosophers, e.g. Miskawayh, hardly men- 
iitiiicd ihis otherworldly harm in their treatment of vices. Opposing 
(hc causc of a vice by knowledge is called by al-Ghazal7 its cognitive 
n iiicdy {*ildj *i!mJ). Knowledge has also the elTect of arousing the 
disim for opposing the cause by the element of action. Thus the 
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element of knowledge logically precedes that of action. The action in 
which perseverance is necessary in order to get rid of a vice should be 
such that its effect will counter the cause of the vice. It should also 
be contrary to the actions which proceed from the vice. Thus, to 
remove the trait of miserliness irom the soul, the act of giving away 
needs to be repeated for a long time. As a result of perseverance in 
the opposite action, the vice will be effaced from the soul, and its 
opposite quality, which is a virtue, will be established.^ This 
happens in accordance with the interaction theory of the relation- 
ship between soul and body. The removal of a vice by means of the 
element of action is called by al-Ghazal7 the practical remedy {*Udj 
*amall) for it. Since opposite action is contrary to one’s desire, it 
demands a high degree of patience {§abr); indeed without patience, 
no cure is possible.^ This seems to be the reason why it is said in 
one passage that the remedy for an evil trait of character lies in the 
combination of three elements {arkdn)^ these being knowledge, 
action and patience, and that it is knowledge which facilitate$ 
action. But since patience concems action, it is regarded, in all 
other passages, as an aspect of the element of action and not as an 
independent element, so that the cure of a vice lies in knowledge and 
action. It is the combination of these two elements which is 
necessary. In the case of a few ricesy however, knowledge alone is 
regarded as sufficient for their removal. This is because these vices 
are caused by ignorance only, and what opposes ignorance is 
knowledge. 

The principle of opposition, al-GhazaH says, is put in its entirely 
in a single Qur’anic verse, “As for him who fears to stand in the 
presence of his Lord and keeps the soul from passion, then surely 
paradise — that is his abode.”*^ In prophetic traditions too, 
resisting the carnal desires is commanded. This teaching of the 
SharT*a is emphasized by the $u&, including al-GhazaIi.^^ The 
SharT*a also enjoined the removal of vices from the soul by good acts 
of the body. This constitutes the source of the specitic form of 
opposition found in the ethics of al-Ghazal7, al-MakkT^ and al- 
Mu[^asib7, i.e. the removal of a vice by removing its causes, and the 
removal of causes by means of their opposites. Al-Ghazal7’s des- 
cription of this form of opposition agrees with that of al-Makk7 and 
Miskawayh.^^ A passage from al-Makk?s Qut may be quoted here 
in order to demonstrate the extent of agreement. 

“Know that the evils of the souls are their diseases, and the 
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cleaning of souls from diseases is through a remedy... For every 
disease of the soul there is a remedy commensurate with the 
smallness or greatness of the disease. Apply, then, a remedy for 
the disease wherever it attacks you, by introducing the antidote of 
the disease, or by cutting off its root (o;/)”. ^ 

However, a!-Ghazali*s minute investigatipn into the causes of every 
vice and his prescription of the measures for opposing them remind 
one of Miskawayh’* and al-Mu^asibl. However, while they laid 
more emphasis upon counteraction by knowledge than by action, 
al-Ghazaii considers both equally important. This vkw of al-Ghazaii 
accords with Islamic religious teachings. Al-Makkl, however, seems 
to have emphasized action more than the element of knowledge. 

In refining the character of a disciple by means of the principle of 
opposition, the guide should first diagnose the di$ciple’s disease and 
determine its causes, and also decide upon the form of self-training 
he will be able to undergo with good intention, according to age, 
bodily health and temperament. After a thorough examination of all 
these the guide will prescribe a particular fonn of cure. The 
correction of the inward self (batin) by the nile of opposition should 
follow after that of the outward {zahir). If an evil trait is so strong 
that the disciple is unable to remove it by practising its opposite, the 
guide should devise a technique by which the disciple’s habit in that 
trait may be deAected to a less evil trait, and this should then be 
removed by its opposite. A too miserly disciple, for exampie, will be 
ordered to give away his wealth in order to impress others. After 
doing this for some time miserliness will have vanished, but the evil 
trait of love of influence will be powerful in the soul, and this should 
now be rem6ved by its opposite. This is like cleaning a blood-stain 
with urine, and then cleaning urine with water. 

Perseverance in opposition must be stopped immediately after the 
mean has been achieved, for the sout has now regained its heatth, 
and if opposition is continued it will acquire another evil trait in 
place of the itrst. For instance, if miserliness exists in the soul, it is 
necessary to train oneself in the other extreme, i.e. prodigality. 
When, as a result of this, the soul has come back to the mean state, 
the state of generosity, prodigal acts must be stopped, otherwise the 
trait of prodigality will be generated in the soul. Al-Ghazali 
mentions a technique which will enable a man to know if his sout has 
come back to the mean state in regard to a particular character- 
trait. This is to consider the action which stems from evil character: 
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if this action is easier and more pleasant than its opposite action the 
soul is in a state deviating from the mean. For example, witholding 
money from deserving people is an act of miserliness; if this is more 
pleasant than giving money to them, it is a clear indication that the 
soul has deviated to the extreme of deBciency; if giving money to the 
undeserving is easier than not giving to them, it is a sign that the 
soul has crossed the mean to the extreme of excess in spending. In 
thts way an individual engaged in character refinement can easily 
know if he has achieved the mean. 

The removal of evil character-traits, by followlng the method of 
opposition and the techniques connected with it, is obviousiy ac- 
complished through a man’s conscious efforts. There is, however, a 
supernatural element, i.e. the element of divine grace 
involved in it. This element is also involved in the acquisition of good 
character-traits through habituation and association, which is ac- 
complished by human efforts. In the very introduction to “The Book 
on the Training of the Soul, the Refinement of Character, and the 
Trcatment of the Diseases of the Sour* al-Ghazali says; 

**He [God] entrusted the task of making the character beautiful 
to man’s diligence and effort, incited him to its refinement by 
inspiring dread and by cautioning, facilitated the refinement of 
character to a special class of men by His grace and preparation, 
and bestowed favour upon them by easing the diiliculty of this 
retlnement.” ^ 

In the tburth part of the Ihya* he contirms this view saying: 

“He [the disciplĕ] should know that that [purification of the soul 
from an evil quality] is only accomplished by the grace of God 
(may He be exalted!) and His help. Should that be entrusted to 
himself, [alone] he will not be able to efface the smallest vice 
from his soul.” ^ 

In his exposition of the remedies for indWidual vices, and also in 
various other places, al-GhazalT speaks of the need for different 
forms of divine help such as ‘divine leading*, *divine strengthening* 
and ‘divine grace*. When stating how difficult it is to observe the 
mean in character he says that every adult is required to beg help 
from God in ritual prayer.^ This statement also makes it explicit 
that ritual prayer is an indirect way of drawing forth divine aid — a 
point that has been discussed in the preceding chapter. Al-Ghazali’s 
recognition of the need for divine help in moral training is in accord 
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with Islamic religious teachmgs. Its need was also tecopmed by his 
predecessor, al-Mu^asibi.*^ Aristotle, howcver, believed that 
man could achieve the inean by his own elTorts. In connection with 
yirtues, Miskawayh saki, *‘They may be sought, pursued, and 
attained by activity, elTort and diligencc”; howcver, when con- 
cluding his discussion oT the treatment oT the souKs diseases, he 
asserted that in tieatment **... the help of God (mi^ty and exalted 
is Hel) should be solicited to ensure success, Torsuccessiscmipled with 
diligence: neither can be achieved without the other.-’ “ Al-Ghazali 
believes that the diligence required is not too great if one is trained 
in good character in one*s childhood. Moral training in boyhood 
shapes the virtuous character of the grown man; ^ hence al-Ghazah 
suggests a scheme for the training of children in morality. 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN GOOD CHARACTER 

The training of children in good character is, according to al- 
Ghaza]T, mainly the responsibility of their parents. He supports this 
view by the Our^anic versc, “O bclievers, save yourseWes and your 
families from the Fire whose fuel is men and stones*’.®^ He also 
quotes prophetic traditions in order to prove that this training is a 
binding duty of parents.®® School teachers are also regarded by him 
as responsible for the moral education of children to a certain 
extent. The methods of this training are identical with those of 
training adults in good character. The emphasis upon these 
methods, however, is different in the two cases: in the adult, 
habituation was the basic method and it accordingly received more 
emphasis in al-Ghazaii*s ethics than did association, but in the case 
of children it is the reverse; indeed, protection from evil associates is 
regarded as the basis {a§D of the training of children in good 
character.®® This ts because most of their leaming is through 
imitation. Knowledge of the beneiit and harm of good and evil in the 
hereafter is ifrelevant to moral training in childhood, since children, 
whose faculty of reason has not yet developed, are unable to 
understand thesc matters. It is reward and punishment by parents, 
and praise and blame by other people which should be used as 
means of habituating them in good and keeping them from evil. The 
aim of training is to implant in children the seeds of such traits as 
would enable them, when they become adults, to live a happy and 
virtuous life which will ensure happiness in the hereafter. 
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**If the father accustoms the child to goodness and teaches it to 
him, he will grow up in it and be happy in this ltfc and in the 
next... If the Tather safeguards the child from the fire of this 
world, it is even more necessary for him to safeguaiti him from 
the fire of the next. The father*s safeguarding of the child con- 
sists in disciplining him, retining him, teaching him good 
character-traits, keeping him from cvil companions, not accus- 
toming him to indulgence, and in not making omaments or thc 
means towards the comTorts of life beloved by him, otherwise he 
will waste his time in seeking them when he is advanced in age, 
and thus he will meet etemal perdition.**®’ 

It is in the light of the aim and the methods expressed in this 
passage that al-GhazalT works out the details of the training. He 
maintains that training in morals shouid start from the very 
beginning of a child’s life. The child should be nursed and suckled 
by a pious woman. Nourishment by the milk drawn from an evil 
source will incllne his nature (tab*) to that which is evil. When the 
child begins to speak he should be taught the name of God who 
created him. Go^ care should be taken of him at the age of dis- 
cemment (tamyiz)^ which is marked by the appearance of modesty 
in him. He now restrains himself from Some evil acts, judging them 
as such by his discernment. Modesty is a good quality and it should 
be encouraged when it appears in a child. 

The first desire that appears in a child is that for food, and this 
desire should be disciplined. He should be taught to pronounce the 
name of God before eating, to use his right hand, to start with 
whatever is near him, not to be the first to go to the dining room, not 
to gaze at different dishes or at others eating, to chew his food well 
and not to smear his hands and clothes with food. Hatred of gluttony 
should be established in his mind by comparing gluttons with the 
lower animals, by rebuking gluttonous children in his presence, and 
by praising those content with a small quantity of food. He should be 
trained to like giving others preference over himself in food, and to 
be content with whatever is available for himselL He should be 
blamed for any inordinate desire for tasty food, drink and splendid 
clothes. The most correct dress for the male child is white and 
coarse; dislike for coloured and silken clothes and for extravagant 
dress should be created in his mind. He must not be allowed to 
assoclate with or even to see those children who wear extravagant 
dress. All this will protect him from forming habits of excessive 
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enjoyment, pleasure, luxury and proud conduct. In order to guard 
him against such evils as jealously, calumny, thelt, importunity, 
meddling and spite, he is to be careiiilly prevented from mbdng with 
the vicious, since children usually leam evil itom evil companions. ^ 
The child should be rewarded for any good trait or deed which he 
may show and commended for it in the presence of others. If he does 
any evil for the first time, it is better to ignore it, especially when he 
tries to conceal it. On repeating it, however, he should be re- 
proached for it secretly, and wamed against it by the disapproval of 
others. He should not be reproached always, otherwise it will 
become easy for him to hear blame for evildoing. The mother should 
prevent him from wrongdoing by telling him of punishment by his 
^ather.’® 

In the school the boy should be taught the Qur"an, Tradition, and 
stories about the pious, so that love of these may be implanted in his 
mind. He should not be allowed to study love poetry and to mix with 
those who maintain that such poetry sharpens a child’s brain and 
makes him clever. Love poetry, al-GhazalT bdieves, sows the seeds of 
corruption in the child’s mind. He should be helped to develop the 
habit of walking and exercise in order that he may be physically 
healthy. He should not be allowed to sleep during the day, nor too 
much at night, for this will make him lazy. Nor should be he given a 
soft bed or any other means of luxury, in order to harden his body 
and habituate him in a strenuous life. Physical exercise should be 
taken after retiring from school; this will give him rest from the toil 
of education — all study and no rest or exercise will make him dull. 
He should be taught to obey his teachers, parents and all his elders, 
whether relatWes or not, and to honour them. He should be taught 
to develop manliness and bravery; if beaten by his teachers he 
should not cry or niake a tiiss, for this is the conduct of slaves and 
women. 

Humility, respect for friends and associates and kindliness should 
be taught to him. He should be forbidden to boast of his parents’ 
possessions, or of his own food, dress, and the like. The child of a 
rich family should be taught the excellence of giving away, while the 
child of a poor family should be instructed that it is mean and 
disgraceful tb be greedy and to take things from others. The child 
should be made to detest gold and silver and to fear them more than 
he does snakes and scorpions. He should be taught, when tn the 
company of others, not to spit, or blow his nose, or yawn, or cross his 
legs, or beat his chin with his foreann, or support his head with his 
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hand. He must not swear, either truthtully or falsely. V^en his 
superiors come in he should make room for them and sit bestde 
them. He should keep silent, or speak only when spoken to. He should 
be told not to use useless talk, vile speech, curses, or rebuke, and be 

prevented from hearing these from others. ® 

At the age of discemment the child will be required to perform 
some of the obligatory devotional acts such as ritual pray« and 
fasting on some days of the month of Ramadan. At this stage he will 
also be cautioned against gold, silk, theft, unlawful food, betrayal, 
lies, and all other sins which predominate in children. At maturity 
(bulugh) he will be capable of knowing the deep reasohs for all that 
in which he has hitherto been trained, and so these reasons should 
now be clearly explained to him. e.g. (a) the purpose of eating is to 
acquire strength for devotional acts and other good deeds and not 
for pleasure; (b) this world is important only as an avenue to the 
next; and so on. These deep reasons will be engraved in his mind, 
since he has already become accustomed to good morals. ^ 


NOTES 

1. D, III, 46—47. Al-GhazaH’s mode of argument on this point is somewhat 
similar to that of Aristotle in his Etkics 2.^1 lOSb—1106a. 

2. D. III, 46. This definition of character agrees wHh that of Miskawayh in his 
Tahdhlb, p. 31. Miskawayh seems to have folIowed Galen (Walzer. “Ncw 
Ught on Gaten*s Moral Riilosophy**, in his Grwk, p. 147). Uke al-Qhazali, 
al-l^fahani was also inAuenced by the definition of character given by the 
philosophers; in his Dhan^a, pp. 28—30 he sought to distinguish between the 
terms khulug, *ada. fab\ and sa^^yya. Al-Ghazali s suli predecessors do not 
seem to have enquired into the real meaning of character. He criticizes some of 
them. saying that they defined character in tcrms of its results or consequences 
rather than its essence or real meaning; see D, III, 46. 

3. D. 111,46. 

4. D. 111,47. 

5. D. III, 47, 6; K. pp. 629—30; A. p. 74; cf. al-4fahani; Dhari*a. pp. 27. 22; 
Miskawayh, Tahdhtb. p. 16; Avicenna, Akhlaq, pp. 152—53; Plato Repubtic 

4.4(X)—442,10.579— 580; also see supra. pp. 50-52. 

6. Al-Ghazal?s view of the need for harmony among the facu)ties of the soul 
agrees with the teachings of Plato and the Muslim philosojHiers. His derWation 
of virtues from the faculties of the soul also brings them to mind. However. in 
eaplaining his concept of harmony and in deriving the virtue of justice from a 
faculty of the soul, al-Ghazali differs from them. His specification of the 
soundness of a faculty by means of the concept of the mean is similar to that of 
Muslim philosophers and later Greek writers. For the notkm of the mean itself 
he relies upon the Qur*an and Tradition in which the importance of the mean is 
strongly emphasized. The idea of the mean was first applied to ethics by 
'Aristotle; he was followed by the Greek moralists and later by the Muslim 
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phUosophers. who also supported it bUunic religkMis teachings. The detaik 
of al>Ghazl£i^s doctrine of the mean show that he is inUuenced to some d^ree 
by the phUosophers as weU as by the $u^ al-MaklJ. 

7. D, 111. 47; cf. al'4fohani. Dkan*a, p. 22; Miskawayh, TahdhA, pp. 26—28; 
Avicenna. AkhiSg, pp. 153—^54; Aristotle Ethies 2.7.1106b. 

8. D, 111, 47—48. In this process of subordinating several rirtues or vices to a 
partkuiar virtue or vice, aI-GhazalT agrees wHh Miskawayh (TahdhU>, pp. 
19—24) and Aricenna (Akhiag, |^. 152—54; Ahd, pp. 143—45). He, however, 
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IV 

VICES 


PREUMINARIES 

An attempt has been made in the preceding chapter to consider 
al-Ghas^lTs thought concerning character and how it can be 
chan^. The meaning of virtues and vices as constituents of good 
and evil character has been pointed out, and the methods by which 
they can be acquired or removed from the soul have been stated in a 
general way. The present chapter deals mainly with the nature of 
individual vices and the way in which each vice can be banished by 
following the general method already considered. These are called 
by al-Ghazaii the details of self-training (riydda) in the removal of 
every vice. ^ In fact, however, these are discussed by him not for 
every vice but only Sm: those vices which constitute the roots (usut) 
from which the others stem; self-training in the removal of the latter 
need not be discussed, since he believes that with the disappearance 
of the root vices there would be nothing to proceed from thehi. ^ For 
each vice there is a corresponding virtue; hence virtues as well as 
vices will be treated in this chapter. 

The root vices whc^e removaI demands self-training are: gluttony, 
excess in sexual desire, desire for excessive speech, strong anger, 
envy, rancour, love of the world, love of wealth, miserliness, love of 
influence, ostentation, pride, conceit and delusion. Strictly speak- 
ing, delusion is not a root vice, but a misconception about moral 
matters, particularly about one’s possession of good character- 
traits. This is plain from the ArbaTn where it is includecNiot in the 
Hst of root vices but in the method of self-training and morti- 
iication. ^ In the Ihya* and the Kimiyd' it is included in the list 
because its discussion after pride and conceit as one of their causes is 
felt necessary. In ihoArbaln, excess in sexual desire is also omitted 
in the list of root vices. 

Some of these vices are, as will later be seen, deviations from ‘the 
mean’; for these and also for some others the term ‘vices’ (radhd^it) 
is used, following the philosophers. All these root vices are also 
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referred to as blameworthy character-traits (akhlaq madhmuma) 
following the Qur'an and Tradition, in which the word ‘character- 
trait’ frequently occurs. They are also mentioned as blameworthy^ 
qualities \^ifat madhmuma), abominations in the soul (khabd*ithfi 
n-najs)^ diseases of the soul (amrad al‘qalb) and destructive qua- 
lities (fifdt muhlikdt); these phrases, though they occur occasionally 
in the Qur’an and Tradition, are in common use among the siifis; 
al-Ghazali*s use of these words reflects the inAuence of the juAs 
upon him. His use of these three different terms for the same vices is 
not accidental: it is done in order to signify that sufism, the Shan‘a 
and the good elements in philosophic works on ethics are in accord 
with each other. 

The removal of these ten vices is regarded by al-GhazalT as the 
purilication o.f the soul (tafhlr abbatin, taikiyat ahqalb) and also as 
the polishing of the soul (tasqTl a/-^a/W. ^ Purification is obligatory 
for every individual and the most important work in life. To support 
this idea he quotes the Qur’anic verse in which success in the tiiture 
life is made dependent upon it.^ Vices draw the soul away ffom 
God. They cause punishment in the future life, and are therefore 
called destructive qualities; ‘destructWe* here means causing great 
sutrering in the hereatter** and not annihilation of being; sometimes, 
however, it is also used to mean causing suffering in this life. ’ In the 
case of some vices, certain teachings of al-Ghazali concem the lower 
grade of devotional practice; others are intended for the higher, 
which also includes those of the lower. The former are appropriate 
to the pious while the latter are relevant to the mystics. Purification 
of the soul will only be complete when all these vices have been 
removed. The rcason for this lies in al-Ghazali’s theory of the inter- 
connection of vices: a vice may be caused by many other vices, and it 
in turn is the cause of others. So if a single root vice is left 
unremedied, the soul is defiled by it, and also by other vices 
generated from it. This idea is expressed at the end of the exposition 
of purification in the Arba*in, Besides generating other vices in 
accordance with the theory of interconnection given above, each root 
vice has its external manifestation in the form of evil acts of the 
bodily members. These evil acts are those forbidden in the ShaiT‘a; 
the terms used for them by al-GhazaiT are identical with the terms 
used in the Shan*a, namely fahshd\ ma*siya» jurm» ithm, munkar, 
su' and so on. The Shan‘a, he says, stated the reason for avoiding 
these acts: they have a bad effect on the soul, metaphorically 
described as ‘dark spots’, ‘changes in its form’, etc. This effect is 
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also mentioned by al-Msdcki. * But al-GhazalT is led by his theoty of a 
circular relationship between the soul and the body to say also that 
when, as a result of these evil acts, the qualtty of the soul from which 
they proceeded is strengthened, similar evil acts proceed from it 
more easily than before; these in turn contribute to the greater 
strengthening of the quality, and a circular process continu^ in- 
definitely.’ What is.more necessaty therefore is to get rid of the 
qualities, i.e. the vices, for it is this which will stop the occurrence of 
evil acts. This is a reason why al-Ghazair so strongly emphasizes the 
task of purification. A similar attitude was expressed by Mis- 
kawayh. The SharT*a’s emphasis upon it, however, is less than 
upon the acts. By thus Itnking inner puriBcation with the avoidance 
of the outward acts, al-Ghazaii combines ^u^sm with the SharTa. 
This link is central in his ethics and it is made explicit in many of his 
works." 

Puritication on the part of a novice should follow after self- 
training in good acts related to the outward self (^ahir); however it 
should precede the task of making the spul beautitul with the mys- 
tical virtues to be discussed in the next chapter. The root vices form 
obstacles on the path to God, and until these have been removed, it 
is impossible to traverse the stations on the path. With the removal 
of the vices, the soul becomes fit to receive the mystical qualities. A 
similar view was also held by Miskawayh who said:“They [the 
virtues] are not achieved by us until we have puritied our sours 
wicked bodily passions and their vile beastly lusts”. He ^differs 
from al‘Gha2^1i, in that the virtues about which he speaks are not 
the mystical virtues. Indeed al-GhazalT’s teaching conceming the 
stage of puritication is mystical in nature. This stage is mentioned in 
many of his works; a passage from the Jhyd*mns thus: 

“If you are desirous of the hereafter, seeking salvation and 
running away from etemal damnation, pursue the science of the 
soui’s diseases and their remedies... which will lead you to the 
praiseworthy ‘stations’... because no sooner is the soul purged 
from what is blameworthy than it is lilled with that which is 
praiseworthy just as the soil where all kinds of plants and Aowers 
would grow as soon as the grass is weeded out — unlessthe weeds 
are removed neither plants nor Aowers would grow.” 

The method prescribed by al‘GhazalT for getting rid of these vices 
is the one brietly described in the preceding chapter. Its elements are 
knowledge and action, which need to be combined for the complete 
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cure of a vice. The concepts of a spiritual director (shaykh) to assist 
the disciples in purification; of gradual progress in training; of 
resorting, where necessary, to the technique aiready mentioned; and 
of stopping the training just atter the mean is achieved in the case of 
those vices which are deviations from it — these have all been 
retained and consistently applied. Since the remedy for a vice 
consists in performing those acts which are opposite to the acts 
caused by it, and since habit-formation in the opposite acts is also a 
means of acquiring a virtue, al-Ghazal?s description of the removal 
of a vice involves the description of the acquisition of a virtue. 

Each vice is discussed by al-Ghazali in its three main aspects, 
namely, its true nature, the reason why it is termed a vice, and the 
specitic way in which it can be remedied; his mention of the evils of a 
vice and its condemnation is related to the last two aspects. Only the 
essential points in each of these three aspects need be discussed in 
the present study. Al-GhazalT describes the root vices asTorming an 
ascending scale beginning with gluttony and ending with pride and 
conceit. He also points out the link existing between them. This link 
will be discussed in the present study, and an effort will also be made 
to suggest, where possible, the main source or sources of al- 
Ghazaff’s views on every root vice. 

THE ROOT VICES AND THE CONTRASTING YIRTUES 

Glottony 

Gluttony is the harmhil quality which the novice should get rid of 
first, since all evil desires originate from it.*^ Desire for food is 
natural in man^ and its aim is to ensure bodily health so that it may 
be a means to happiness. It is only the moderate satisfaction of this 
desire that is useful to this end. Excess and deficiency in it are both 
harmful, although it is the excess which is meant by al-GhazalT in 
calling this desire a destructWe qual!ty. They are both bars to the 
two primary means of happiness, i.e. knowledge and action: satiety 
makes the limbs too heavy; hunger occupies the mind with the 
thought of food; but the man who takes a moderate quantity of food 
feels free from hunger and heaviness of stomach; he “forgets his 
stomach”. Such a state is conducive to knowledge and action. For 
this reason the mean ( wasat) in desire for food is called the source of 
all good.*^ The virtue which appears from it is temperance (*iffa). 
The reason for the mean in this desire is similar to that given by 
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al-MakkT. It also agrees to some extent with the reason given by 
Miskawayh. Like the former, al-GhazHT gives another reason for it, 
namely, to resemble the angels and thus to draw near to God: the 
an^ls are free from this desire; although man cannot be free fn)m 
it, by obserring the mean he becomes, as it were, hee, and thus like 
them. 

The mean in sati$fying the desire for food is impossible to observp 
without appropriate training for it. Training needs to be given not in 
the mean but at a point very near to the extreme of detkiency, since 
this desire is at the opposite extreme of excess. This training in 
deticiency in order to achieve the mean is a philosophic idea, but the 
details of it are mystical, having their parallel in al-MakkT. Training 
should be of four types. The first is in taking only lawful food, for 
this has a great efTect in illuminating the soul, whereas unlawful 
food darkens it; these effects stem from the eater’s awareness of the 
food as lawful or otherwise. Untawful food or drink is not 
recommended by al-Ghazali under any circumstances because of its 
harm to the soul. He condemns Avicenna’s view that one can drink 
wine as a tonic or medicine but not for pleasure. Ar-RazT regards 
wine as a necessity in order to dispel anxiety and to create, where 
necessary, liveliness, ccnirage, impetuousity and recklessness. 
Al-GhazalT mentions four grades of piety in regard to food. The first 
i$ to avoid unlawhil food; a higher grade is to avoid what is doubthil, 
and a still higher is to avoid that lawful food which may lead. to the 
unlawful. The highest grade is to confine oneself to that lawful food 
which is needed to give strength for action, since seeking more than 
this sometimes causes sin. ^ 

The second type of training is in the quantity of food to be taken. 
There are four grades, in any one of which the novice may train 
himselL Men at the highest grade eat as much as is needed for 
sustenance; this is less than ten mouthfuls. Man at the second grade 
eats as much as fills one third of the capacity of his stomach. At the 
third grade nearly two-thirds of the capacity of the stomach is filled 
with food. A little more than this is extravagance. To specify the 
exact quantity of food, al-GhazalT admits, is impossible, for it varies 
with the variation in man’s age, physical condition and activities. 
The basic idea is that one should not eat unless one i$ truly hungry. 
Signs of true hunger are mentioned by him, as by al-MakkT. 

The third type of training is in the length of time that should 
elapse before taking the fixed quantity of food. There are three 
grades of this. The highest grade is not to eat anything during three 
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days or morc. At a lower grade one does not eat anything during two 
days. The lowest grade is to eat once in twen^-four hours; more 
than this is extravagance. The fourth type of training is in tlw food 
and condiment which may be eaten. These should be of very inferior 
kinds. Desire for tasty food must be restrained, f(Mr such food creates 
pride» hardness of mind, love of this world and forgetfulness of the 
next, and sometimes its acquisition leads to sin. At the highest grade 
of training a novice is required to be content with btead only, If this 
is too rigorous fot him he should at least keep ffom some kinds of 
permissible food and drink, for to take all kinds is extravagance. 

This rigorous training in four aspects of food is only recommend- 
ed for acquiring the ability to observe the mean in eating. It is to be 
stopped after this ability has been acquired,i.c. after the novice is 
able to be content with that amount of food which causes him to fcel 
neither the heaviness of stomach nor pain of hungcr. The mean in 
thc kinds of food and condiment is also described by al-GhazalT, as 
it is by al-MakkT: constant eating of meat and other desirable things 
is extravagance; total abstinence from them is a defect; the mean 
iwast) between the two is commendable; to show what this mean is, 
al-Ghaza(i quotes Caliph ‘Umaris advice to hK son— take bread 
and meat one day, bread and milk the following day... then bread 
and salt and then bread only.^^ The undcrlying idea here is that 
continuity in meat and rich food causes hardening of mind; totally 
forsaking them creates malnutrition; but the mean is free from both 
cvils. Al-GhazalTbelieves that to keep to the right mcan in eating is 
only possiblc for the prophets and thc most devout; others are 
unable to do this and are, therefore, required to undertake training 

throughout their lives. ^ 

Pollowing his discussion of gluttony, al-GhazalT goes on to discuss 
excess in scx; the reason for this is that he believes that satiety in 
food can lead to such excess.^ 


£xce8s in Sex 

Excess in desire for sexual intercourse is the second destructive 
quality of man. It leads him to such acts as are harmliil to his 
religious and worldly life. Sexual desire is implanted in man for the 
purpose of thc propagation of thc human species, and is not re- 
prehensible in itsclf; what is reprehensiblc is its excess or deficiency; 
when it is at the state of the mean {wasat) between these two 
extiemes, the virtue of temperance {*iffa) is achieved. In this state it 
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obeys the dictates of reason and the Shari^a in its arousal and 
appeasement. Al-GhazalT states their dictates in regard to sex saying 
that the Shari‘a permits the gratilication of sex only with one^s wife 
or $lave women. Reason does not prescribe indiscriminate enjoy- 
ment. The mean in sex thus is enjoyment of such sexual intercourse 
without over-indulgence. Deticiency in it means either impotence 
or such weakness as makes moderate enjoyment impossible. This is 
bad because it fails to fulfil God’s purpose in creating the sex drive 
in man. Although bad, it is not what al-Ghazair means by sex when 
hecalls it a destructWe quality, since its harm is not great enough to 
lead its possessor to perdition; it is the excessive sexual urge that he 
means by that term. 

£xcess in the sexual urge overpowers reason and thus leads to 
adultery and other mortal sins which, besides being social crimes, 
aftect the soul very badly. Even if it does not cause the commission 
of such sins it becomes a bar to the primary means of happiness, i.e. 
knowledge and action. Sometimes it leads to passionate love Vishq); 
those who succumb to it are regarded by al-Ghaza(r as having gone 
astray. Ignorant of the purpose of sexual desire, they surpass the 
lower animals in uncontrollable lust. Their enslavement to this 
desire increases, and their reason, instead of ruling sexual desire, 
becomes not only ruled by it but aptively engaged in its service. 
Beskies the mortal sins, excess in the sexual urge also causes venial 
sins such as lusttiil thoughts, looking upon the opposite sex, 
touching and kissing. These are wrong because they sometim^ lead 
to adultery and other mortal sins.^* 

But moderation in sex is often free from all sorts of harm. It do^ 
not fail to fulfll God’s purpose in implanting the sexual urge in man, 
nor does it cause outward sin or inward thought of the opposite sex, 
nor is it a bar to the primary means of happiness. Its possessor has, 
as it were, no sexual desire and is thus liree from attachment to an 
aspect of the world — a freedom necessary for saWation. Al-GhazalT 
does not speak of the preservation of bodily health as the purpose of 
the mean in sex; it is ar-RazT who emphasized the control of sex for 
this purpose.^^ Al-Ghaza(i mentions the methods of reducing 
excessive sexual urge to the state of the mean. These are hunger, 
marriage and engagement in some business which prevents the 
arousal of desire by dWerting the mind firom thought about the 
opposite sex. The first two means were already suggested by the 
Prophet.^ Al-GhazalT discusses the problem of the disciple’s 
marriage, 3i and hb views are more or less similar to those of 
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al-Makkl As excess in sex can be caused by satiety, so abo can 
excess in speech, which is also destructiye. ThereTore, having 
disposed of the fonner al-GhaTali deals with the latter. ^ 


£xcesrive Speech 

The desire for excessive speech (sharah abkalam) is the third 
harmful quality of man. It has many forms from which acts proceed 
through the tongue and so these acts are called the evils of the 
tongue. These acts afFect the soul because of the already mentioned 
relationship between it and the body; thus vile speech and lying 
darken the soul and trouble its balance. Such a soul will not be able 
to enjoy fully the vision of God in the future life. Besides afFecting 
the soul, most of these acts give pain to one’s fellow-men, and harm 
them as wcll as oneself in various ways. For these reasons the tongue 
is regarded by al-GhazalT as the chief cause of man’s destruction in 
this life and the next.^^ We are warn^ by the Prophet against its 
evil, and this is emphasized by the sufis. Many of these evils are 
systematically dealt with in al-Mubasibi*s works^ but they are only 
mentioned in passing by al-Makkl^ All are discussed in detail by 
al-GhazalT. 

In the /^tya* the evils of the tongue are enumerated as twenty, in 
the KJmiya* as fifteen and in the Bidaya as eight. In the second work 
two acts are sometimes treated under one name, and a few acts are 
omitted altogether. In the last work only those evils are discussed 
which predominate in the tongue, and the same is the case in the 
Arba*Jn, where twenty evils are mentioned, but only five are dis- 

cussed.^ Some of these acts are lighter and others more serious, 
and al-GhazalTs treatment of them proceeds from the former to the 
latter. Examples of the acts of the first group are: speaking about 
what does not concern one, and superAuous talk; these are no sins, 
but only a waste of time which causes imperfection. Avoidance of 
such light evils is appropriate to ‘the few’, while all men are required 
to abjure the graver evils. Among the latter some are more harmhil 
than others, and these need to be discussed here. 

Cunlng 

Cursing (/aVt) anything which God created — man, animal or 
object — is an evil act of the tongue. Cursing it means to drive it 
away from God’s mercy, to remove it from Him. Since it is unknown 
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whether or not He has driven or will drtve away any being from 
His compassion; since it is excluslvely His concern, to curse 
amounts to interierence in divine afFairs. But this is not involved 
in cursing someone for possessing those attributes which drive 
one away from God’s mercy. Such attributes are infidelity, 
heresy and wkkedness, (fisq). There are three grades in cursing 
those who have these attributes: (a) to cursethem generally, e.g. 
‘may God curse the infidels, the heretics and the wickedl’ (b) 

to curse them in a less general way, e.g. ‘may God curse the fire 
worshippers, the Kharijites and the adulterersl’ (c) to curse them 
indWidually, e,g. ‘may God curse this infidel, this heretic and 
this wicked manl’ There is nothing wrong in the first two grades 
of cursing. The third grade is discussed by a]-Ghazali in some 
detail: if it is known from Shar‘i evidence that an individual is 
accursed by God there is nothing wrong in cursing him. Thus, 
one can curse such people as Abu Jahl, and Nimrud. But it is 
wrong to curse an individual whose fate is unknown; thus a 
particular intldel, a heretic or wicked man must not be cursed, 
because it is possible that the infidei may die in faith; the 
heretic may reject heresy and the wicked man may repent. lf 
cursing an individual who deserves it pains another, it should be 
avoided. A]-Ghazair is very cautious in regard to cursing. He 
urges man to avoid it even in the right situation, for no beneiit 
accrues from it. The tongue should be kept engaged in praise of 
God, or at least inactive. It should also be restrained from 
praying to God for anyone’s harm even though he is an oppres- 

sor. 


Palse Pmmiise 

Making false promise {al-wa*d al-kadhib) is another evil act of 
the tongue. It proceeds from the vice of hypocrisy (nifaq) in the 
soul. A man may hasten to make promises, but once they are 
made the camal soul provokes him not to keep them, owing to 
the difficulties involved in them; so he should be very cautious in 
the beginning. Breaking a promise is a sin when it is made with 
the resoWe to break it, or when it is made with the deter- 
mination of fulfilment but is later broken because of the pro- 
Yocation of the camal soul. It is, however, not a sin when a 
promise is made with the resolve to keep it, but is later broken 
by some compulsion. In support of all these views al-Ghazal 7 
quotes relevant Traditions.^ 
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Lylng 

Palsehood {kidhb) in speech and in an oath is one of the greater 
eviis of the tongue. It proceeds from the quality of hypocrisy in the 
soul. Its evil al-Ghadii indkates in terms of its harm to the 
speaker’s soul, and also to other people: every lie produces an evil 
effect on the soul which he metaphorically describes as *unevenness’, 
a dark spot, and a change of form; even falsehood in imagination 
and in the inner utterance of the soul is not Iree from this e^Tect.^*’ 
In lying, a person is kept ignorant of the truth, and this, besides 
being itself harmtul, causes him other difficulties; occasionally, 
however, the harm is less than the benetits of giving him false 
information, and in such situations lying is right provided it is done 
with a sense of unwillingness and a clear consciousness of its good 
motive. Such a lie creates no evil effect on the soul. 

The unusual circumstances in which lying is right are discussed by 
ahGhazalT in close relation with Tradition. He says that if the aim 
of an utterance is good in the Shari*a and if it can only be aichieved 
by lying, it is right to tell a lie. This rightness has two forms — 
necessity and permissibleness. If the good end is something per- 
missible in the Shan‘a,lying for it is permissible, and if the aim is 
necessary, lying is also necessary. Thus to tell a lie in order to save 
ilfe is necessary, and if it is told in order to have advantage in a war, 
to remove enmity and to please a wife it is permissible, when these 
objectives are impossible without it. It is also permissible in cases 
resembling these, e.g. to protect property from an oppressor, to 
preserve self-respect or others’ respect, to please one's wife and so 
on. In all these cases lying is right because the harm it does is less 
than the harm done by truth, according to the SharT‘a. Where it is 
difficuit to determine the degree of harm, truth is to be spoken. 
Since mistakes are often made in determining the degree of harm, 
falsehood should be avoided as far as possible even in those 
situations where its harm appears less. It is commendable to avoid a 
permissible lie if it concems one’s own benelit, but if it concerns 
another’s benetit it should not be avoided 

Even in the cases where a lie is necessary or permissible the most 
Wrtuous avoid it by resorting to ambiguous terms {ta*n(D as far as 
possible. This is to speak in such a way that the speaker is literally 
truthful, but the person addressed understands otherwise than is 
actually true. Where lying is wrong, resorting to ambiguous terms is 
also wrong, though its wrongness is less serious. It is right to adopt 
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this method for a light motive, Bke pleasing someone by joking with 
him. Lying for this motive is wrong if it causes pain to anyone or 
involves backbiting; if it does not involve these, it is a minor sin. To 
say for emphasis ‘I have told you this a hundred times’ b not a lie if 
it was told more than once. Palsely to deny appetite when one is 
requested to join a meai is wrong, if there is no good motive for 
denial; in the event of a motive it is better to deny by using 
ambiguous terms.^ 

Such are al-Ghazali*s views conceraing truth and falsehood in 
speech with one’s fellow-men. In his discussion of the mystical virtue 
of tnithfuiness he also speaks of truth and falsehood in one’s 
speaking with God. He says that when a devotee utters in his ritual 
prayer ‘I turned my face towards Him who created...’, his mind 
must be wholly directed towards God if he is to be true in this 
utterance. In addressing Him, saying, ‘Thee we worship’ most 
people are false; they folIow their passions, and whoever follows 
passions is a worshipper of them and not of God. Every speaking 
with Him is false if it does not agree with the devotee’s mental state, 
Only the most devout can be safe from this kind of lie. ^ 

Slander 

Slander {namima) is among the greater evils of the tongue. It is 
usually defined as relating to another any talk made about hiih by a 
third man. This deiinition is too narrow according to al-Ghazan. He 
defines slander as disclosing any matter whose disclosure is disliked 
by the person to whom it is disclosed, or by the one about whom it is 
disclosed, or by any other person; it is all the same whether the 
disclosure is verbal or in writing or by indication, or whether what is 
disclosed is speech or action, or whether it is an imperfection or not; 
if it is an imperfection, disclosing it is slandering and backbiting at 
once. The true meaning of slander then, is the revealing of any secret 
whose disclosure is disliked. Any secret should be kept except when 
its disclosure benefits someone or prevent$ a sin. An act of stealing, 
for instance, should be disclosed, but concealment of one’s own 
property from others should not be reported. 

Al-GhazalT does not give any remedy for slander. However, his 
statement of its evil effects, and the task of a person to whom a 
secret is disclosed, suggests that here too he conceives of remedy by 
means of knowledge and action. Knowledge of its evil elTects, 
especially in the future life, is discussed by al-GhazalT in detail. The 
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action of the man to whom a secret is revealed should be to 
disbelieve the slanderer, to prohibit him from this sin, to make him 
realize its harm, and to hate him, and to regard him as an enemy. 
Such a course of action will deter him from committing this sin. 

Backblting 

Backbiting igluba) is the greatest of all the evils of the tongue^To 
suppmrt this contention al-Ghaz5li (juotes the Tradition in which it is 
said to be more serious than thirty adulteries. He deBnes it as 
mentioning another person’s imperfections, faults which that person 
would not wish to be revealed. Imperfection may be in body, lineage, 
character, work, speech, religious affairs and worldly matters such 
as dress, house, and so on. Imperiections in the body are its being 
short, tall, or any other quality whose mention is not wished for. 
Imperfections in lineage are such as onc’s father being a sinner, or 
mean. Imperfections in character are vices like miserliness or 
cowardice. Imperfections in religious matters are stealing, pros- 
trating defectively, and the like. Imperfections in dress are its being 
dirty, too short, etc. lmperfections in worWly matters are, for 
example, rudeness or eating too mucb. Each kind of imperfection is 
discussed by al-Ghazaii in great detail. He rejects the view that 
mention of another’s imperfection in religious matters, or those 
imperfections which are truly present in him, is not backbiting. 
According to him, backbiting consists in an individual’s saying 
anything of another that is likely to hurt his feelings, even if what is 
said of him is entirely true. To mention a defect not present in him is 
a calumny (buhton) and not backbiting. TTiese ideas al-Ghazaff 
supports by Traditions and by appeal to ‘the consensus of the 
Muslims’.^ 

Backbiting is not limited to what is done by speech only; on the 
contrary, it includes making one aware of another’s imperfection by 
any means, whether speech, writing, imitation, indication by the 
hand, the eyebrows and so on. To mention in a book some defect in 
a particular person’s statement is backbiting, except when there is 
good reason for it. But to put his defect in a sentence such as 
‘someone says such and such’ is not backbiting, for in backbiting a 
particular person’s defect is mentioned, be he alive or dead. To say 
‘some of those whom we met yesterday are ill-tempered is back- 
biting if listeners can recognize the people referred to by ‘some’. To 
speak ill of others in the guise of invocation is the worst form of 
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backbiting. An exainpie of this occurs when one man is mentioTOd 
to another, and the latter says *we seek prcrtection firom God against 
lack of shame’; in the guise of invocation he wants to say tiiat this 
inan is shameless; thls is both ostentation and backbiting at once. 
Belief in what a backbiter says is included in backbiting. To be silent 
at backbiting is to take part in it, except when one is unable to 
oppose it or to leave the place of it; when compelled to be silent one 
must mentally dislike it.^ 

Backbiting with the mind is imagining evil (su* a^-^ann) of 
someone, which is also a sin. It is to categorize him as evil, and is 
distinguished fn>m ‘passing thoughts’ and ‘inner utterance of the 
sour and also from doubt; these are not sins. Its sign is a change in 
mental attitude towards him, ot occurence of bodily acts caused by 
it. Convicting an individual of evil is right only when it is witnessed 
or known with clear prooL Relying upon an upright man (Wtr/)’s 
infonnation is also right. If, however, there is enmity between them, 
his report is to be taken as neither true nor false. A consequence of 
imagining evil is spying (tajassus) for contirmation; this is also a sin 
for this is an effort to discover what God has kept secret about His 
creature.^ 

Mentioning any evil of a particular person is of course not wrong if 
it is made for a good purpose which cannot otherwise be tiiltilled. 
Such ends are; to seek justice or help from an authority, to remove 
the evil by informlng those able to remove it, to seek legal opidion 
about it irom a judge, and to caution others against it. To mention a 
man by a familiar sumame expressive of his defect is not backbiting. 
Nor is it backbiting to mention only that much of a wicked man’s 
fauits which he himself makes public, for he ts not pained by it, nor 
does such a man deserve any respect from others.^^ 

Backbiting can be remedied in two ways, one of which consists of 
knowledge and action. Knowiedge concems its evil effects on the 
tiiture life; this is discussed by al-Ghazal7 in detail. Action is to 
investigate one’s own faults and, on tinding any, to feel ashamed of 
blaming others without blaming oneself, and to realize that no one 
can be free from defects. The other way consists in removing the 
causes of backbiting by means of knowledge. Its causes are anger, 
malice and seeking the pleasure of Sriends. Priends say evil of 
someone; sometimes one of them, thinking that to stop them or to go 
away will cause displeasure, co-operates in their backbiting. The 
remedy for this is to realize that it disobeys God’s order. A fourth 
cause of backbiting is willingness to make a man unreliable to 
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another. A Ann bclief in the harm of backbiting as regards the 
tiiture life can check this bad habit. Pinally, a man sometimes 
speaks ill of another in order to justify the presence of an evil in 
himself. Realization of how ridiculous it is to defend oneself by an 
evil'doer’s behaviour may prevent him from this sin. ^ 

The next vice discussed by al-Ghazaffis strong anger. He does not 
relate it to any of the preceding vices because it concems an element 
of the soul which is separate from the element of desire with which 
the preceding vices are concemed. 

Stiong Ai^r 

Strong anger i^kiddat ahghadab) is a disease of the soul which 
causes many yices and evil acts. Miskawayh regarded it as the most 
serious of the spiritual diseases. Anger itself is not reprehensible; it 
is implanted in the soul to repel anything destractive and it can serve 
this purpose if it is moderate and not excessive or deRcient. These 
two extremes are bad because of their evil consequences. Al-GhazalT 
discusses in detail the nature of anger, its degrees and the vices and 
evil acts proceeding irom them, and his discussion is to some extent 
similar to that of Miskawayh. A very harmlul result of deiicient 
anger is that it makes self-training impossible, for in this training 
evil desires need to be opposed, and this can only be affected by 
anger against them. Holy war ijihdd) and prohibiting others from 
wrongdoing are also impossible when anger is deficient. The signs of 
such anger are: lack of disapproval of wrongdoing, and toleration of 
humiliation and injustice. Excessive anger is that which crosses the 
limit set by reason and the Shan‘a. It overpowers reason and its sign 
is that its possessor is led to recklessness and wrongdoing.^^ 

Moderation in anger is that which is excited or appeased in the 
right situatioiis, as determined by reason and the Shan‘a. This is 
commendable and from this is attained the virtue of courage 
(shajd*a). Al-GhazalT describes some of the right situations and the 
right measure of anger by classifying things into three groups. The 
first consists of those which are essential for all people, e.g. food, 
clothes, shelter and good health. Interference with these basic needs 
must cause anger. The extent of necessity differs fi*om person to 
person. The second group includes those things which are essential 
for some people only, e.g. books, tools, etc. It is also necessary to be 
angry when there is interference with such things. The aim of 
training in anger in the case of these two groups is to acquire ability 
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to control it so that one can do only what is good in the view of 
reason and the Shan‘a. It is also to weaken it so that patience may 
be easy. The third group includes those things which are non- 
essential, e.g. more fiian the necessary measure of food, wealth, 
or intluence. Interfeience with these need not cause an^r. The 
aim of self-training here is to achieve comptete freedom fTom 
anger or, at least, to prevent its resulting actions. The former is 
reievant to the most devout, who know the purpose of worldly things 
and so do not love those which are superAuous; since they do not 
love them, anger for them is never aroused. ^ 

Al'GhazalT’s recognition of both reason and the ShaiT*a as the 
determinants of the right situations for anger makes it plain that he 
values courage in the struggle against one’s passions, as well as 
courage in tighting against the intidel. The former, however, is 
stressed more (as is clear from the above discussion and also from 
the sub-division of courage) because it is upon this that the 
purification of the soul depends. This is also trae of al-Makkl^ 
The evidence for the great value al-GhazalT attributed to courage in 
holy war is that he condemns deficient anger, on the grounds that it 
renders holy war impossible, and that he extols the Prophet’s 
bravery in battle.*’ This courage is not incompatible with al- 
GhazalT’s indwidualistic ethics, for this also has much to do with 
indlyidual good: a warrior^s mind is engrossed in the love of God and 
is completely free from any worldly thing. This is the reason why his 
status in the hereafter “becomes great’’®’ although the status of 
those who win the struggle against passion is greater. This view of 
al‘GhazalT is a slight deviation firom the Islamic teaching in which 
martyrs (shuhadd*) are assigned a higher status. Al-Ghazali justities 
his position by a Tradition in which straggle against passions is 
described as greater than tighting against the infidel.“ 

In regard to the remedy for the passion of anger, al-Ghazalt 
advises people to increase it if it is deticient^’ but he does not 
mention by what means this should be done. Miskawayh, however, 
pointed out several ways.^ Al-Ghazaff discusses only the ways of 
reducing anger. In one way anger can be repressed when excited, 
and in another its strength can be reduced so that it obeys reason 
and the SharPa. The former method consists of knowledge and 
action. Knowledge concerns the reward of repressing anger, and the 
punishment in the liiture life for wrongly satisfying it, the ugliness of 
the angry man’s appearance, and the resemblance of his characterto 
that of a dog or other animals. Action involves seeking help from 
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God by uttering, *I seek protection from God against the devir for 
the devil overtakes the angry man. If anger is not appeased by this, 
he should sit down if standing, and lie down if sitting, for being ctose 
to the soil creates a sense of self-abasement by which vain glory, a 
cause of anger, is removed; moreover sitting and lying down give 
rest, which reduces the heat of anger. lf all these are ineffective, he 
should wash his hands and face with cold water, for by this his bodily 
heat will be lessened.^* Since anger leads to rancour and envy 
al-Gha^Sii goes on to discuss these; he deals with rancour first 
because it is an immediate result of anger, whereas envy results from 
anger through rancour. 


Rancoiir 

Rancour is looked upon by al-Ghazal7 as a serious vice. It 
was also regarded as a vice by al-Mu(^asibT*^ who, however, did not 
discuss it. Al-Ghazal7 discusses it as well as its relevant virtues. 
Rancour is caused by anger; when the repression of anger is 
indispensable on account of one’s inability to satisiy it at the 
moment, it retums to the soul, is constricted and becomes rancour. 
Rancour is that state of mind in which the enmity of an angry man 
cleaves persistently to his soul. Eight evils are produced by rancour 
of which some are vices and others are wrong acts. All of them are 
destructWe of religion. Among them are envy and joy at another‘s 
misfortune (shamata) which necessarily accompany anger. At the 
least serious grade of rancour these eight evils are not produced, but 
the mind is burdened with some enmity against another, so that one 
ceases to favour him, to stand beside him in his need, to associate 
with him and to encourage him to good. This attitude lowers his 
level of virtue. Al-Ghazal7 mentions two ideal ways of behaviour 
towards a man with whom one is angry. One is to give him his due 
tiilly, neither more nor less. This is justice and is appropriate to the 
pious. The other is to forgive him, to do good to him and to 
strengthen one’s relationship with him. This is escellence and is 
appropriate to the most virtuous. ^ 

Thus forgiveness Vajw) is a virtue appropriate to the most devout. 
In the Mag^ad it is included among the attributes of God. It is 
distinguished from forbearance (^i7m) and repression of anger 
(ka^m al-ghayi), Porbearance is also a dirine attribute. In man it is 
a quality through which excessive anger is never excited. Repression 
of anger means restraint from acting according to anger when it is 
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already excited. Stnce it is thrragh repeated repression that for- 
bearance is acquired, it is identified with practising forbearance 
(talfallum). This distinction between forbearance and repression is 
also made by aM$fahanT. Forgiveness is defined as obtaining a right 
like that of retaliation or indemnity, and then willingly forsaking 
it.^^ In his list of Wrtues and vices al-Ghazal7 does not mention 
forgiveness, but he seems to have included it in those sub-dmsions 
of courage which he left unmentioned saying *'and the like”.^ 
Although forbearance, repression of anger and forgiveness are 
included in the philosophers’ lists of virtues, al-Ghazal7, in his 
emphasis upon th^, is more intluenced by the Qur*an and the 
Sunna,^ 

In the discussion of rancour, one of the consequenc^ of its 
smallest degree is mentioned as ceasing to be lenient towards him 
who excites one*s rancour. The virtue of leniency (nfq) is discussed 
by al-Gharaii in a separate section. In the list of rirtues, however, it 
is not mentioned. Its opposite is severity, which is reprehensible. 
Severity is caused by anger, and at times by greed, since these cloud 
a man*s mind, preventing him from considering his right course and 
remaining steadfast (tMbit) in it. Leniency tesuhs from a state of 
the soul in which the faculties of anger and desire are in equilibrium. 
It is, however, not good in all circumstances. Nor is severity bad in 
all situations; each is commendable in its proper place; this is the 
mean (wasat), The proper cases of severity and leniency will be 
determined by perfect insight. Men of imperfect insight and those 
faced with difficulty in deciding the nature of a particular case 
should incline to leniency, for this is good in most situations. The 
SharT‘a as a determining factor of the mean is omitted here because 
leniency is so much praised in the Shan*a that it appears to be good 
in all cases and hence, in distinguishing between the situations of 
severity and leniency, one cannot get help from it. The Shan‘a 
praises leniency greatly because by nature men tend to be severe and 
because leniency is what is good in most cases.^^ After dealing with 
rancour and the virtues and vices related to it, al-Ghazai7 treats of 
the vice of envy which is caused by rancour. 

Envy 

Envy (fyisad) is a great rice. It is worse than rancour and is 
treated in all al-Gha 2 ^?s works dealing with rices, but rancour is 
discussed only in his two major works. Envy is even regarded as one 
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of the three vices which *‘are both destructive in themseWes and the 
roots of all other evil dispositions”. In considering envy as worse 
than rancour he agrees with al-MutiasibT who dealt with envy in 
great detail, regarding it as a serious vice» but only mentioned 
rancour as a cause of it. He also agrees with al-Muhasibl in that 
envy is caused by rancour which is in turn caused by anger. Envy is a 
state of mind in which a man is pained when another person obtains 
any good, and he wants that good taken away firom him even though 
he himself will not obtain any advantage from its removal. This 
leads to the vice of pleasure in another’s misfortune. Every good 
which a man possesses is God's gift, and any wish by another for its 
removal shows (a) his displeasure with God’s decree and (b) an 
avarice beyond that usually found, for a miser is parsimonious with 
his own possessions, but an enviou$ man is parsimonious as regards 
the gifts which come from God'S treasury. For the latter reason envy 
and pleasure at another's misfortune are regarded as resulting from 
the deviation of the faculty of desire from its mean state to the 
extreme of excess. Besides being bad in itself, envy is also bad 
because it produces innumerable sins such as slander, murder, and 
soon. It is, however, not wrong if one dislikes a *good’ which aids its 
owner in harming others, for here dislike for the good is not because 
it is a good, but because it is a means of comiption. 

The mind can only be said to be free from envy when another’s 
weal and woe are equally felt. Since this is naturally impossible in an 
oppressor’s case, al-GhazalIdiscusses what freedom from envy should 
be in this situation. He says that by nature man wishes for the 
removal of good from an oppressor, and if this wish is so strong that it 
fmds expression through his voluntary acts, it is envy. lf its 
expression is totally restrained and the natural wish present in the 
mind is not disliked by its owner, then also it is envy, for envy is a 
quality of the soul and not an outward act. But if with the restraint 
of its expression there is always a dislike for it, i.e. if by his faculty of 
reason he is angry with himself for having this unavoidable natural 
wish, it is not envy, for by disliking it he has done all that is humanly 
possible. This view al-GhazalT and al-MuhasibT have established 
after refuting the opinion that freedom from envy is achieved, if the 
desire for the removal of another’s good will not be expressed. 

Envy is distinguished from emulation {ghibfa) and competition 
imunafasa) since while in envy a man wishes that others should be 
deprived of good, in emulation he does not so wish; he wishes the 
persistence of good in them, but desires to obtain a similar good 
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himself. Emulation may be necessary, permissible and praise- 
worthy depending upon the nature of the things emulated. Emula- 
tion of those forms of religious good which everyone is obliged to 
acquire e.g. *faith’, ritual prayer etc., is necessary. Emulation of 
virtuous acts like giving away in good causes is praiseworthy. 
Emulation for those things whose enjoyment is allowed by the 
Shari*a is permissible; it is, however, avoided by the mystics 
since it negates the mystical virtue of asceticism. which will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 

In all these ideas al’GhazalT is following al-Muli^ibT very closely, 
but he sees in emulation a subtle danger which al-MuhasibT failed to 
perceWe: if a person fails to obtain a like good to that which he 
emulates, he wili naturally wish the removal of that good from its 
owner, for his grief at his failure can only be removed when he 
obtains a similar good, or when the good is removed; since the first 
alternative has failed, he will naturally resort to the second. Hardly 
anyone is free from this natural wish. If the desire is such that, 
should the matter be left to his choice, he would surely remove the 
good, it is envy; if the desire is so weak that he would not do so, and 
by his reason he dislikes this inescapable natural desire, it is not 
envy.’* 

The vice of envy can be got rid of in two ways, in one of 
which its violence can be annulled, and in another removed from 
the.soul. The element of knowledge in the first method copcerns 
its harm to the envious, in this world and the next and the fact 
that envy not only causes no harm to the envied but beneflts 
him in both worlds. All this al-GhazalT explains in a very similar 
way to his predecessor al-MuhasibT. To al-MuhasibPs cure by 
means of knowledge he adds the element of action, which is to 
do the opposite of the acts proceeding from envy, e.g. humility 
towards the envied, and increase in good to him. Perseverance in 
such acts is very effective in annulling the violence of envy. The 
other method is to remove the causes of envy which are pride, 
conceit, enmity, love of influence and greed for wealth. Cure of 
envy by the first method only will reduce its violence for the time 
being, but envy will recur again should its causes not be re- 
moved.^^ Since all its causes are but dilTerent aspects of love of the 
world, al-GhazalT goes on to discuss this. In the order of vices, 
however, he connects love of the world not with envy but with glut- 
tony and excess in sex, maintaining that the presence of these leads 
to love of the world. 
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Lo?e of the W<^d 

Love of the world ad-dunyS^ is regarded by al-GhazSff as 
not only a great vice, but the vice from which all other vices 
proceed, ^ and hence it is discussed in all his woiics dealing with the 
vices. In the list of virtues and vices, however» it is not mentioned. In 
the beginning of the kmfya\ the world is discussed only as a part of 
the introduction to his ethics»*' but in dealing with the root vices he 
introduces love of the world as a central vice; he supports this 
conception by a Tradition in which it is called the fountain-head of 
every sin. AI-Makklalso quoted this Tradition to emphashce the evil 
of the world, but he discussed the worid very brteily in connection 
with the mystical virtue of asceticism» and his views uiAuenced 
aI-Ghaza(r to some extent. Miskawayh and al-KindT also spoke 
about love of the world» and their ideas have also some inAuence on 
him. 

By *love of the world’ aI-Ghazaii means love of the reprehensible 
world (ad~dunya al-madhmuma)^ which he explains by dis- 
tinguishing between the world as it exists for a man and the world in 
itself. The world for a man includes all that exbts before his death» 
and his hereafter starts from immediately afterwards. What exists 
before his death includes that in which he has enjoyment, pleasure» 
fortune and desire. These are divided into three kinds» of which two 
are needed for well-being in the hereafter and one is not. The first 
kind consists of those worldly activities which accompany man after 
death» i.e. knowledge and action» provided they are acquired for 
otherworidly purpose. Although they give pleasute they do not 
belong to the reprehensible world. The second group includes those 
which give pleasure in this life but cause miseiy in the next. It 
consists of sins» and enjoyment (tana*‘um) of permissible things in 
excess of need (^Sia); these belong to the reprehensible worid; the 
first of these is relevant to all people, and the second is peculiar to 
the mystics. The third kind consists of all that gives pleasure, but is 
an aid to knowledge and action, e.g. legal sexual intercourse, with 
the intention of getting assistance in action fh>m o£F-spring, and as 
much food, clothing and shelter as is necessaty for the good health 
needed in knowledge and action. These do not belong to the re- 
prehensible world unless they are sought for reasons of enjoyment 
and pleasure of the camal soul.'^ 

Thus eyerything which is not necessary for the hereaiter is the 
reprehensible world for the seekers after God« It is referred to as 
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passion (kawa) the objects of which al-Ghazi(i, like al-MakkT, 
enumerates by citing Ourianic verses.*^ To use mmre than the 
necessary amount of the things permitted by the Shan*a is enjoy- 
ment not needed for the hereafter, and is thefefore avoided by the 
mystics. The pious, however, may enjoy these things, but they 
should careAilly guard against committing any sin in acquiring 
them.^ Indeed al-Ghazair states that if all people limited thmn- 
sehres to bare essentials and were totally engaged in the pursuit of 
the herealter, abandoning worldly acts and business, the order of 
the world would be paralyzed, making it impossibte for *the few’ to 
tread the path. It is therefore necessary for the sake of ’the few* that 
most people should tum away firom the path and be engaged in 
worldly aiTairs. This is the pre-destined will of God.^ This idea is 
also to be found in al-Makkl who, however, put it very briefly. ^ 

In conftnlng themselves to what is needed or essential *the few’ 
differ among themseWes, and this difference al-GhazalT explains by 
means of the doctrine of the mean (worar). He says that the super- 
fluous things to be avoided by ‘the few’ fGrm the limit of enjoyment. 
The bare essentials (jdarurat) i.e. barely sufficient food, clothing and 
shelter and a few thin^ which are means to them, must be desired 
by all, and fonn another limit. Between these two limits there is the 
grade of need (^a) appropriate to *the few’ only. This grade has 
two extremes one of which approaches the limit of enjoyment, and 
although theie is nothing wrong in this extreme (since the grade of 
need in its entirety is firee from being the reprehensible world), the 
mystics should avok! it lest they pass to the grade of enjoyment. The 
other extreme approaches the limit of bare essentials and this 
extreme is not harmful. Between these two extremes there are many 
means (wasa*it) which are praiseworthy. The more a man deviates 
towards that extreme which is near to the limit of bare essentials, the 
higher will be his rank. Prophets and saints crossed this extreme to 
the limit of bare essentials. The details of the means can only be 
known from the Companions* lives, for they were at the state of the 
mean: they did not forsake the world totally, but took from it only as 
much as they needed for religion. 

The reason why ‘the few’ should limit themselves to that which is 
necessary or to bare essentials, is that the world is created so that 
man may prepare for well-being in his etemal life, and he can do this 
when the body is in sound health; for this he needs to take as much 
food as is necessary for strength and as much clothing and shelter as 
are necessary against cold, heat and theft, and to engage in crafts 
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and trades in the measure necessary for bare sustenance. By this 
means he becomes hee from anxious thought about the body, and 
can serve God with all devotion throughout his life. The enjoyment 
of superfluous things leads to hardening of the mind, insolence, 
heedlessness of religion and numerous sins. Man’s relation to 
worldly things is established through his mind and body. From the 
Iove of worldly things such vices as ostentation, envy, and pride are 
generated in the soul. Through the body a man becomes engaged in 
various acts and affairs; involvement with one of these leads to many 
others and consequently the man forgets his place of retum and true 
goal. Even if he does not forget these, he fails to prepare for the 
tiiture life by remembering God and reAecting upon Him, since his 
mind is always occupied with other matters. At death, when he is 
separated from his beloved world, he experiences grief in proportion 
to the strength of his love.^ Many of these ideas of ai-GhazalT can 
be traced in his predecessors’ works: in the Munqidh he states that 
the necessity of severing the sours attachment to the world in order 
to live a pious life became clear to him after his study of $u&m. 
The ideas of necessity and superAuousness, and some of the evils of 
the latter discussed above, were also mentioned by al-MakkT; ^ he, 
however, did not speak of the higher grade of bare essentials. 
Al-KindT indicated how entanglement with this world caused for- 
getfulness of the next, and of the true goal, and a passage from his 
work is incorporated by al-Ghazafr with slight moditication.'^^ 
Miskawayh emphasized a moderate share of wealth, influence and 
other worldly goods, but he, too, did not diTTerentiate between the 
grade of need and that of bare essentials. His views on the purpose of 
moderation — which he identified with need and sufficiency — and 
on the reasons for avoiding the superHuous, are similar to those of 
al-GhazalT; the only difference is that for the former they have 
reference to man*s present life’^ whereas for the latter they are 
related more to the future life. Thus al-Ghas^lTs exposition of the 
vice of love of the world is influenced by both the i^u^s and the 
philosophers. 

Since the vice of love of the world is caused by ignorance of man*$ 
tnie aim and of God*s purpose in creation, its remedy lies in this 
knowledge. Realization of the evils of this vice and of the deceptWe 
nature of the world is also a part of the remedy, and these are 
discussed by al-GhazalT in great detail.^^ Since of the many aspects 
of love of the world the greatest is love of wealth which causes 
many great evils, al-GhazalTdeals with it fir$t. 
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Love of WeaMi 

Love of wealth (hubb abmat^ is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
path to God,^ and hence its removal from the soul through 
mortification is necessary for the novice. Abandonment of super- 
fluous wealth, however, is required of him before he embarks on his 
joumey since such wealth stands between him and the truth. In the 
list of virtues and vices, generosity, lack of covetousness and 
contentment are classiOed as virtues stemming fn>m temperance, 
while greed, extravagance, neglect of the duties incurred by wealth, 
hatred for the poor and abasement to the rich are described as vices 
which are deyiations from temperance to the extremes of excess and 
deilciency;^ all these good and evil character-traits are related to 
love of wealth, for their presence depends on whether or not love of 
wealth is banished from the soul; this is shown by al-GhazalT in the 
introduction to his exposition of love of wealth. 

In accordance with his concepts of need and enjoyment, described 
in the preceding vice, al-GhazaH explains the meaning of that wealth 
whose love is a root vice. He says that wealth has benefits as well as 
evils, and if it provide$ its possessor with the necessary minimum or 
a moderate amount of food, clothing and shelter, it is free from 
almost all harm and its love is not a vice. Indeed, the necessary 
minimum must be sought by everyone since lack of it causes people 
to be displeased with God and even sometimes to deny Him. 
SutTicient wealth is necessary to achieve that bodily health which is 
essential for knowledge and action, the two primary means of 
happiness. Love of this wealth is, in reality, the love not of wealth 
but of the good purpose for which it is needed. 

It is the love of superfluous wealth which is a vice for most 
people. ^ This idea al-Ghazafr establishes by considering the benefit 
and evils of such wealth. Its benefit is both this-worldly and other- 
worldly. In the former case it may be a means of respect, in- 
dependence from others, friendship and so forth. The otherworldly 

beneHt is threefold: 1. use in religious acts such as pilgrimage and 
holy war; 2. use for others’ good in four forms (a) charity, (b) acts of 
humanity, e.g. entertainment of guests, help, gifts, religious and 
customary duties, (c) preservation of self-respect and (d) payment of 
servants; 3. use in the common good, e.g. in building bridges, 
mosques, hospitals and in establishing trusts for the poor. Al- 
Ghazali shows that despite being for the good of others, these acts 
are ultimately for individual salvation. Because of these benefits 
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Gcxl and His Apostle pralsed wealth, and al-Ghaz91? regards it as a 
tneans of happiness. The evil of superAuous weahh ts ako both 
this-worldly and otherworldly. The fonner is of three kinds: 1. 
enonnous wealth facilitates the commission of sins; 2. if it does not 
lead to sins, it may cause the enjoyment of permissible pleasure 
which gradually extends to the doubttiil, and to acquiring and 
spendlng wealth in wrong ways; 3. even if all these evils are guarded 
agalnst* the mind cannot be treed from occupation with the cares of 
wealth, in which case remembrance of God and reAection upon Him 
become Impossible—an cvil from which hardly anyone can be free. 
On account of these eviis wealth is sometimes condemned by the 
Shan*a and is regarded by al-Gha^lT as that which removes the 
novice from the path.” 

In the case of most people the evils of superfluous wealth are 
much more in number than its benetits. Th^ should, therefore, 
eschew it as far as possible. The philosophers also urged the 
avoidance of the supertluous things of life, but they differ from 
al-Gha^ii in that they had in mind mundane evils while he is also 
concemed with otherwm^ldly consequences. Al-Gha 2 :alT harmonizes 
his concept of superHuous wealth with the Shan‘a holding that there 
is no harm in possessing it if this involves no evil; but he obsenres 
that there are only a fcw people who can guard against its cvil. 
Observation of five conditions enables them to derive its benetits 
while avoiding its cvils. These are: 1. to know the purpose of 
wealth, i.e. to meet man’s basic needs (one who knows this, loves 
only the necessary amount and gives away the excess); 2. to guard 
against acquiring wealth in ways unlawiiil, doubttul and contrary to 
humanity; 3. to preserve the necessary amount for oneself and the 
excess for the needy, and to give this to them when they approach; 4. 
to be cautious in spending, i.e. to be content with little in one’s own 
case and moderate in spending money for others; and 5. to have the 
correct intention in acquisition, preservation and expenditure. 
Those who observe these five conditions are benefitted by super- 
fluous wealth; for them it is a gift (nVma) from God; they are the 
pious: the mystics, however, do not seek or preserve more than the 
necessary amount for they know that, even after obsendng these 
conditions, enormous wealth will cause them to lose the higher 
happiness. 

Satisfaction with sulHcient wealth is the virtue of contentment 
igan^a). This view agrees with that of the philosophers for they 
define contentment in terms of moderation, which is identical 
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wtth what al-Ghazlli means by sufiiciency ot need. Sometimes, 
however, he holds a veiy rigid view of contentment: it k satisfaction 
with the bare essentials of life, i.e. with as small an amount of 
inferior food, clothing and shelter as will pro^ide a man for a day or 
a month at the most. lf more than this comes to a contented man 
whhout his seeking it, he ghres it away. Longing for more than the 
bare essentials negates contentment and defiles the soul by 
greed. These two deflnitions ofcontentment are in harmony with 
the two concepts of need and bare essentials already considered. 
Greed forms one extreme of contentment; the extreme of deticiency 
is not mentioned by al-GhazajT because the less <me possesses the 
greater is one’s contentment — a concept which accords with the 
mystical virtues of poverty and asceticism. Avicenna, however, took 
the view that this extreme of aMitentment is negligence in acquiring 
necessities, Philosophers condemned greed on the grounds that 
it causes grief and sorrow in this lifc, but al-GhazaiT condemns it 
for its harm in this lifc as well as in the next. Its this-worldly evils are 
shame, dishonour and acts contrary to humanhy. Its otherworidly 
evil is its encouragement of vices, for example ostentation and 
falsehood, whkh causesuffering in the hereatter. After dealing with 
greed and contentment, both of which can appear when a man lacks 
wealth, al-Ghazaft discusses miseriiness and generosity, which can 
appear when he possesses it. 


h^rUness 

Miserliness (bukht) is one of the greater vices. Al-Ghazair first 
examines the definitions of it and the related yirtues given by others, 
and finds them unacceptable. He then defines it in terms of the 
doctrine of the mean. In his view the just use of wealth is to spend it 
when it should be spent, and to keep it when it should be kept. 
Keeping it when it should be spent is miserliness; spending it when it 
should be kept is extravagance; between these two extremes is the 
mean (wosa/) which is the virtue of generosity (sakha \The 
mean in spending is C(xnmendable because by observing it man frees 
his soul from its attachment to an aspect of the world, i.e. wealth. In 
miseriiness the soul is much more attached to wealth than in 
extravagance and hence the former is discussed by al-GhazalT in 
detail. Philosophers also regarded extravagance as a less serious 
vice. The situations where wealth should be spent or kept are to 
be determined by the ShatT‘a, by humanity, (mttrttwwa) and by 
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custom (*lida). The Shan'a requires a man gladly to pay the divine 
tax, to maintain wife and chiidren, etc. The requirements of 
humanity in respect of wealth differ according to the differences in 
men*s ccmditions, and the amount of weakh they possess. Preedom 
from miseriiness will only be achieved when both kinds of require- 
ments are fulfilled. Neglect of the demands of the ShaiTa, however, 
is a sign of the worst type of miserliness. To preserve wealth for evil 
days after meeting both types of demand is miseriiness for the most 
devout. In doing this when one*s neighbour is needy there is taint of 
miserliness, even for the ordinary man. Generosity requires men to 
give away more than is required in simply meeting the demands of 
the Shari^a and of humanity; its innumerable grades are in ac- 
cordance with the innumerable differences in the amount of the 
extra wealth they spend. Expenditure must be made gladly; if it is 
reluctant, it is only outward generosity (tasakhkiH) and not true 
generosity. To give away money in order to receive thanks or praises 
or to escape from blame, or to obtain service is not generosity; this is 
exchange, and in generosity there can be no exchange. Only God has 
the power to bestow favour for no exchange whatsoever. The giving 
away of money, however, will be generosity if it is for a reward in the 
future life or for acquiring the virtue of generosity. The view that 
generosity involves giving away without expectation of any woridly 
thing in retum, is mystical in nature, and i$ explicitly derked from 
al-Mubasilri; it is to some extent ditTerent from Aristotle’s 
conception. The highest grade of generoshy in al’Ghazali*s view 
is altruism (Jthar) which is the giving away of wealth despite the 
giver*s need of it. In this view al-GhazalTis influenced by the Qur’an, 
in which the Companions are praised for altruism.^^^ Since ge- 
nerosity involves giving away superiluous wealth it is inappropriate 
to the mystics, who do not possess such wealth. What is appropriate 
to them is the virtue of altruism. 

The remedy for the vice of miserliness is knowledge and action. 
Knowledge concerns the cause of miserliness and its evils, and the 
benefits of generosity. The cause of miserliness is love of wealth, 
which itself has several causes. One is the natural inclination to 
satisly desires, which is facilitated by wealth. Acquisition of con- 
tentment and patience is the remedy for this. Another reason is the 
hope of living a long life. To remove it a man should often remember 
his coming death, and his friend$ who have died leaving behind their 
wealth. The third cause is fear of poverty for one’s children. This can 
be removed by a firm beiief that God who created them created their 
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sustenance too, and by thinking that sometimes those who inherit no 
wealth become richer than those who inherit much. Lastly, some 
people iove wealth for its own sake. The knowledgb that the purpose 
of wealth is to meet basic needs may motivate them to give away 
their superfluous wealth to the needy. The evils of miserliness and 
the benetits of generosity are discussed by al-GhazalT in detail; 
knowledge of these will only make a man willing to shun miseriiness, 
but to remove it fn>m the soul he must spend wealth repeatedly. 
After doing this for some time, miseriiness will vanish and generosity 
will be acquired. A subtle technique to form the habit of giving away 
is to start this for the sake of intluence; before long it will be seen 
that miserliness is gone but love of influence has become dominant 
and this should now be removed. This technique should only be 
adopted when miserliness is stronger than love of influence."^ 
After dealing with the vice of love of wealth al-Gha^aii discusses the 
vices of love of influence and ostentation because these are means of 
acquiring wealth. He treats them in the same *book* for both have 
the same aim—the creation of status in the minds of others. Love of 
influence is discussed first because it is a lesser vice than ostentation. 

Lotc of InAiiaDce 

Love of influence (hubb al-jah) is a vice greater than love of wealth 
for it causes more evils. Since this vice is for the most part not 
philosophic in nature, it is not mentioned in the list of virtues and 
vices. In the outline of the path to God, abandonment of influential 
position is made a stipulation to be fuifilled before beginning the 
journey, and the removal of love of influence from the soul is 
regarded as a task to be accomplished on the way. In al-MakkT*s 
ethics, renunciation of high status, influence, praise and domi- 
nation, is only regarded as the highest form of asceticism, but 
al-Ghazaii calls love of such things a vice. He deals with this vice 
elaborately because he himself experienced its great evils. In his 
view, this vice has its basis in love of reputation (^^), which is bad. 
Obscurity (khamul) is good for the seekers after God. However, a 
widespread reputation for good qualities which is not sought for, is 
not reprehensible. Influence means the establishment of a 
person*$ status in the minds of others so that they magnify him, 
gladly obey him and become so $ubmissive that he can use them for 
all his purposes. Such an influential status is established when 
people believe that he has a quality of periection, even though this 
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belief may be erroncous. The quaUties of perfecUon are knowledge, 
picty, good character, handsome appcarance, bodily strength, or 
any othcr attribute usually regacded a$ pcrfection, though not so in 
reality. Thesc arc thc means by which a man inAucnces others. Thc 
results of such intluence arc praise, assistance in his works, respect- 
iul salutations, and so on. 

Lovc of inAuence is natural in human beings. InAuencc is power 
ovcr others, and powcr is onc of the qualities of lordship 
ar-rububiyya), md lordship is present in man^s nature, since his 
soul is related to the Lord. Although seeking inAuence is seeking 
power, which is a divine attributc, it is bad because it does not 
aCcompany man atter death and because it leads him to many 
cvils. Some measure of intluence, however, is ncccssary to lifc, 
and lovc of this ts not a vicc. A man can easily repcl enemies and 
oppressors if some people are obedient to hun. He should also have 
somc place in the minds of his senrants, and in thosc of companions 
and frfcnds whose help hc needs in both secular and religioos 
aiTairs. To seek this measure of inAucncc is, in reality, to seck 
security in life, and frcedom from worldly entanglement; this is 
necessary for thc practice of morality. The neccssary n^easure of 
influence therefore is a means to happiness, prorided it is not 
acquired by deception or ostentation. Intluence can thus be almost 
frĕe from all eril. 

It is supertluous inAuence which causes crils, and so love of it is a 
vice» This is clearly explained by al-Ghaa5ir: if superAuous inlluence 
is achicYcd without any effort, as in the case of the rirtuous, there is 
no wrong in it. Seeking this in the right way is not forbidden by 
the Shan‘a, for walking out in fine clothes and giring away for name 
and fame are not wrong acts. But the seekers of influence are 
usually led to numerous viccs, c.g. falsehood, deception, enmity and 
the like. Thcy are bound to deal with others in such a way as will 
'unpress them; this is the seed of ostentation. Even if a lover of 
influence guards against these evils, he gets no time to prepare for 
the ncxt life, as he is always occupied with his inAuence upon others. 
In view of thcse manifold erils, love of inAuencc and love of honour 
are compared by the Prophet to two wolves destroying a herd of 
cattle. But the man content with obscurity is free from all the harm 
caused by inAuencc, and is able to be wholly devoted to God. 

The means of removing iove of influence are knowledge and 
action. Knowledge concems the real worth of inAuence and its evil 
in thi$ life and thc ncxt. All thesc are explained in al-Ghazair*s 
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two major works. Action involves doing those deeds which inrite 
blame imaiama) by others, or retiring to a place where one is 
unknown. The flrst is the special feature of the Malamatiyya school 
of the §ufis which emphasizes the ccmimission of rilc acts in order to 
fall from the good opinion of others. Al-GhazalT criticizes them and 
recommends only permissible deeds, e.g. eating too much with big 
mouthfuls in the presence of others, keeping water in a cup, thc 
colour of which resembles the colour of wine, and so on. Retirement 
to a city other than one*s own is very elfective in getting rid of Iove of 
inAuence, and al-Ghazali says this from his own experience. He 
next discusses ostentation because it is linked up with love of 
influence since both have the same aim of creating status in the 
minds of others. 


Ostoitation 

Ostentation (n^a*) is a great rice; it is greater than love of 
influence which, in turn, is greater than love of wealth. ** In the list 
of virtues and vices it was shown to stem from greed which appears 
when the faculty of desire is excessive. Here al-GhazalT explains it in 
its various aspects following the sufi, al-Mut^asibl He describes its 
nature by distinguishing it from love of inHuence: in ostentation an 
indWidual seeks to establish his place in others* minds through his 
dev6tional acts Vibadat), but in love of intluence he seeks it by 
means of his non-devotional acts. Osteiitation is the desire to please 
men in order to gain something by means of an act of obedience to 
God. Thus it consists of three elements, namely, the act which is 
expressed, that for which it is expressed, and the desire for ex- 
pressing an act which is ostentation. Oevotion to God is usually 
expressed to others through one*s demeanour, style of dress, speech, 
action, and pious companions and visitors. The expression of piety 
by any of these means takes various forms, which ai-GhazalT 
describes, Collowingal-MuhasibT^ery closely. The basic motive of its 
expression is to create a place in others* minds, and this motive is 
predominant in man because it gives the greatest pleasure; it 
appears to be a kind of power and perfection, though it is not so in 
reality. 

The reason why ostentation is so grave a rice is to be found in the 
seriousness of its consequences: if it is the only motive of a 
devotional act, it renders it not only void but also sintul. The act is 
void because the intention to serve God is absent in it. It is sinfui for 
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two reasons one of which is related to man and the other to God* Hie 
first is that an ostentatious man deceives others by his act of 
devotion since he gives the false impression of being a retigious 
person. The second is that intending to please men by means of 
service to God is jesting with Him, for it amounts to regarding them 
as abler than God in bestowing favour, and better than God as 
objects of worship. The Prophet called ostentation the lesser poly- 
theism (ash-shirk al-a^ghar); al-Gha^llT gives the reason for this 
saying, and concludes that an ostentatious man, as authoritative 
and analogkal proo& show, incurs the wrath of God. If both 
ostentation and serving God are the motives of a devotional act, it is 
a combination which negates sincerity, and no reward will be given 
forit.*^ 

Ostentation has many forms some of which are more harmiul 
than others. Al-GhaTalT explains this with reference to its three 
constituent elements. In relation to the first element, i.e. the basic 
desire involved in ostentation, he says that if it is purely ostentation, 
it is the worst form of this vice. If the desire for ostentation is 
mingled with the desire for reward from God, and the latter is so 
weak that it alone cannot bring about the act, whereas the former 
can, this is very near to the worst form. If both desires are of equal 
strength, the act is neither usetiil ncH' harmful. If the desire involved 
in ostentation strengthens the desire for reward, the act will cause 
both punishment and reward in proportion to the strength of the 
respecthre desires. 

In relation to the second element, i.e. that in which ostentation 
exists, there are three grades of this vice. The first, ostentation in 
Taith’ is the worst. This is to confess the oneness of God verbally but 
to deny it mentally. Mental denial of paradise, hell, the tiiture life 
and the need of the Shan‘a is included in this grade. The second is 
ostentation in the basic devotional acts, e.g. ritual prayer, fasting, 
etc. despite faith in God. This is also serious, but less so than the 
first grade. The third is ostentation in the supererogatory acts, i.e. to 
perform them when one is among others, but to neglect them when 
alone. This is also very harmful, but less so than the second grade. 
Ostentation in the various parts of an act is also of three grades. One 
is ostentation in those parts without which an act is invalid; this is 
below the grade just mentioned. Less serious than this is ostentation 
in those parts in whose neglect there is no harm, e.g. lengthening of 
prostration when one is among others and shortening it when alone. 
Least serious is ostentation in religious matters outside the super- 
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erogatory acts, e.g. being in the first row of a congregation at 
prayer. 

In relation to the third element, i.e. the motive of ostentation, 
there are three grades of this vice, The worst is when the motive is to 
have an opportunity of committing sin; next to this is expressing 
piety in order to refute a charge of crime. The second grade is to 
show piety to gain any permissible thing such as wealth. This is 
forbidden because in it a worldly object is sought by an act directed 
towards God, but it is less serious than the first grade, since the 
thing sought is permissibie. The third is to express an act of 
devotion, not for gaining anything but in order that one may not be 
regarded as imperf6ct. Such are the harmtiil grades of ostenta- 
tion.‘^ 

Some forms of ostentation are open and others are hidden. Open 
ostentation is that which is itself sufficient to lead man to action, 
even though the desire for reward from God may be mingled with 
it. Slightly less open ostentation is that which, though it alone 
cannot lead to action, makes easier an action which is intended for 
reward in the hereatter; for example, a man regularly performs the 
tahajjud prayer with all sincerity, but feels it burdensome; when any 
guest is present he feeis it easy. .More hidden than this is the 
ostentation which has no intliience upon action, even by way of 
making it easy; it may yet be present in the mind, and its sign is 
gladness when some one becomes aware of the act; this joy onginates 
from an ostentation hidden in the mind as fire is hidden in stone. 
Even more hidden is that ostentation for which a man does not wish 
to act but for which he expects respect from others. He is not content 
with God’s awareness of the act, and is not frec from a hidden 
ostentation, which is more hidden than the creeping of an ant on a 
black stone in a dark night. Preedom from it is only possible for the 
most virtuous. Thus there are many forms of hidden ostentation; the 
proof of its presence in the mind is the awareness of a difference 
between men’s knowledge of an act and that of animals.‘^^ 
However, not every form of ostentation can corrupt the act. The 
problem of comiption is discussed by aLGhazalT in detail. 

To get rid of the vice of ostentation, strong mortitication is needed 
for everyone. In one way, this vice can be removed from the soul; in 
another, a man can repel the passing thoughts which come to his 
mind when he is engagĕd in a devotional act. The former consists of 
knowledge and action. Knowledge concems the causes of osten- 
tation and how it can be removed by realizing the harm it does in the 
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herealter, and in this life. The basic cause is love of influence, which 
is analysable into three elements, namely, love of praise, fear of 
blame and greed for wealth. Al-Mut^asibT also regarded these as 
provoking ostentation. Both agree that these will be removed when 
one knows the evils resulting from ostentation, whkh are anxiety to 
please men, corruption of the soul, disgrace on the day of re- 
surrection and linaily suffering in hell. Action involves hiding 
devotional acts from others by performing them inside the house 
with the door closed. Aiter practising it for some time, ostentatious 
desire will not arise in the mind, and contentment with God’s 
awareness of devotional acts will be produced, Privacy is the most 
eiTective means of getting rid of ostentation. The passing osten- 
tatious thoughts (khatamt ar-riya") produced in the mind of a 
person engaged in a devotional act occur in three stages. The first is 
his thought that perhaps smneone is aware of his act. This is 
followed by the arousal of a desire for praise. As a third stage, his 
mind accepts this desire, which now becomes strong. To repel the 
iirst thought he should realize that it is all the same whether or not 
someone is aware of his act, and that it is enough when God knows 
it. The second, the desire, can be repelled by recollecting what he 
has already leamt regarding the harm of ostentation. As a result of 
this recollection, dislike of ostentation will be aroused in the mlnd; if 
this dlslike is strong enough it will repel the desire, and con$equent- 
ly the third thought will not be produced. Knowledge is the basic 
element here, for this is what creates a dislike of ostentation. 

Aiter discussing ostentation al-Ghazali deals with pride and 
conceit. He connects these not with ostentation, but with love of 
wealth and love of inAuence; he says that these two create pride and 
conceit in the mind. He explains them in the same ‘book’ 
because, despite some diTTerences, they have features in common. 

Pride 

Pride (kibri is the greatest of all the vices. In the list of rirtues 
and vices, al-GhazalT only mentioned pride and conceit as vices 
which appear when the faculty of anger deviates to the extreme of 
excess, but now he deals with them in all their aspects. In regard to 
the nature of pride, he says that it requ!res twb elements other than 
itself, one is a person towards whom it is directed, and the other is a 
quality of periection in which pride is taken. If a man supposes 
himself great, and another greater or equal, this is not pride; nor is 
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itpridewhenhesupposes another contemptible, and himself as m<we 
or equally contemptible. PMe comes to mind when a man believes 
that he has worth, that another man also has worth and that his own 
worth is greater than that of the other; these three beliels stir up in 
his mind a feeling of joy, a trust in what he believ^, a sense of his 
own greatness, and contempt fot the other. This sense, this joy and 
this trust constitute pride. This state of the soul is also called 
‘self-esteem’ {*izza) and also ‘sense of greatness’ 

From this inward state proceed various forms of boastiul action 
(takabbur)^^ 

Al-Ghaza(T mentions many forms of pride. On the basis of that 
which pride opposes, it has three forms, namely, pride against God, 
pride against the prophets and pride against other people. Tlie lirst 
is the worst; the second borders on the first; the third, i.e. one’s 
evaluation of oneself as great and another contemptible is the least 
serious grade of pride, but has grave and evil consequences. This 
pride may be in religious qua]ities, i.e. knowledge and action, or in 
secular aTTairs such as noble birth, physical beauty or strength, 
wealth and followers, triends, relatWes and assistants. These are the 
usual means of pride. EHsplay of pride in each of these takes many 
forms. To^support the view that pride is thc worst of all the vices, 
al-Ghazali quotes a Tradition to thie effect that no man in whose 
mind is the weight of a grain of mustard seed of pride will enter 
paradise. He also states the reasrni why this is so: in the ArbaTn 
he mentions three types of abominations caused by pride. In the 
Ibya he explains, by means of his theory of the interconnection of 
vices, that a proud man necessarily commits every vice and is 
deprived of every virtue. Such a one cannot enter paradise. Besides, 
pride betongs by right only to God for He is the all-powerful and the 
master of all, and so man’s pride amounts to disputing the sole right 
of God. Pride also prevents its possessor ffom accepting the truth 
ffom others, even when he knows it as such. 

To get rid of pf ide is an *individual obligation’ since it is present in 
everyone. By one method it can be removed ffom the soul, and by 
another, only its expression can be prevented. One element in the 
first method is knowledge, which concerns a man’s knowledge of 
himself and his Lord. When he knows himself he realizes his small 
worth and the irrelevance of pride to him. When he knows his Lord 
he knows His might and majesty and reallzes that pride beiits Him 
alone. Knowledge of these as the cure of pride was also emphasized 
by al-MubasibT. Al-GhazalT adds to it another element, i.e. action. 
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which b to persevere in those deeds that are the opposite of those 
resulting trom pridc. Thus to removc pridc against God, prayer 
should be pedbrmed. To banish pridc against people it is necessary 
habitually to pcrform humble acts, the nature of which al’GhazalT 
shows by describing the conduct of the Prophet and the virtuous. 
The second method of banishing pride also consists of knowledge 
and action; this concems thc means of pride already mentioned. 
Al-GhazalT insists that remedy by knowledge alone is incomplete; 
perseverance in those acts which arc the opposite of pride is highly 
necessary. 

Preedom from pride does not require a man to be senrile since 
servility {kh^isasa) is also a vice. While pride is a deviation from the 
virtue of courage towards recklessness, servility is a deviation from it 
towards cowardice; the mean (wasat) between the two should be 
acquired, for this is the virtue of humility (tawadu')^ the fountain- 
head of all character-traits of the pious. In the list of virtues it is 
omitted; dignity (waqar) is mentioned there as, it seems, the mean 
between pride and servility; moreover dignity is also included in 
the list ‘of the marks of good character (because it is extolled in a 
Tradition). Thcrefore dignity and humility scem to be identical 
for al-Ghazalt. This also seems to be the case with the Muslim 
philosophers, for al-FarabT and Avicenna mentioned humility and 
not dignity, and Miskawayh spoke of dignity and not of humil^ 
(although by dignity he meant something difTerent from al-Ghazali). 
Whereas al-Parabi and Avicenna only briefly mentioned humility, 
al-GhazHT discusses it in detail. He says that humility, as the mean 
between pride and senrility, is achieved if everything is put in the 
place it desenres. Thus if a man sits in Tront of those who are equal to 
him, this indicates pride, whereas to sit behind them indicates 
humility. A scholar would be servile should he, when a shoe-maker 
enters the room, give him his own chair, and, when the shoe-maker 
ieaves, accompany him to the door to see him ofT and clean his 
shoes. But he is humble should he do this for those who are equal or 
near to him. His humility towards the shoe-maker lies in speaking to 
him cheerfully, questioning him mildly, accepting his invitation, 
trying to meet his needs and not considering the shoe-maker 
contemptible and himself great. In matters of dress, humility is the 
mean between what makes a man notorious for his poor clothing 
and what makes him famous for his sartorial excellence. None should 

dishonour himself. Pailure to presenre one*s own worth, or Aattery, 
is the sign of a deviation from the mean towards seryility; this is. 
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however, less serious a vice than the vice of deviation to prkle. The 
method of acquiring the mean is by increasing one’s knowledge of 
oneself and of God, and by being humble towards those who are 
inferior, so that humility in its proper place will be easy. 

The deBnition of humility by al-Ghazair as the mean between pride 
and senrility has its main source in al-Farabi, who defined it in the 
same way. Avicenna regarded it as a sub-division of wisdom 
which r^trains the soul from pride. But the great emphasis 
which al-GhazalT, al-MuhasibT and al-MakkT^^ place upon hu- 
mility as a virtue derives from the emphasis given to it in the Qur’an 
and Tradition;'^’ Muslim philosophers regarded it as a virtue 
because of the influence of both Islam and Hellenistic thought, 
particularly Stoicism. Like al-MuhasibT, al-Ghazafrexplains how 
it is possible for a leamed man or a pious person to be humble 
towards an inTtdel, an ignoramus, a wicked man and the like, and 
not to consider himself greater, despite knowing the excellence of 
knowledge and piety. The gist of his ideas is contained in the 
following passage: 

“Man’s duty, then, is not to take pride in comparing himself with 
anyone. Rather if he lo(dcs at an ignorant person, he will say, 
*this man disobeyed God in ignorance and I disobeyed Him with 
knowledge; so he is more to be excused than T. If he looks at a 
leamed man, he will say, *this man learned what I did not leam; 
so how can I be like him?’ lf he looks at a man who is older 
than himselT in age, he will say, *this man obeyed God beTore 
me; so how can I be like him?* lf he looks at a man younger 
than himselT, he will say, *I disobeyed God before him; so how 
can I be like him?* If he looks at a heretic or an inBdel, he will 
say, *how can 1 know that his end (khdtima) will not be made 
with Islam and my end will not be that in which he now is;... 
so being considerate of the end he is able to banish pride from 
his mind.***^ 

Having dealt with pride as the greatest vice al-GhazalT goes on to 
the vice of conceit which is its cause, and which has a certain amount 
in common with it. 

CtmeM 

Al-Gha^ii describes the nature of conceit (*ujb) by pointing out 
its difference from and similarity to pride. In his opinion it diiTers 
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froin pride, in that pride requires for its existence ancrther person 
who is considered to be of iess merit; conceit does not need any such 
person. It agrees with pride, in that there must be a real or supposed 
perfection about which a person is conceited. A man’s belief in his 
possession of this perfection creates in his mind one of three states: 
fear of its disappearance or comiption, by the will of God who has 
bestowed it; no fear of these, but gladness in it, since it is given by 
God*s grace; and lastly, no fear, but rejoicing in it, thinking of it as 
only achieved through his own e^Tort. Only this last state is conceit. 
Thus conceit involves a high eva!uation of an attribute, and trust in 
its continuity, with forgetfulness of its real giver; it is not, as pride is, 
related to other people. The difference between pride and conceit 
was also discussed by al-Mu^asib?. 

A high evaluation of a gift given to another, and the bearing in 
mind of the gift is also included in conceit. Expectation of serrice or 
thanks for the gift is called presumption (id/iS). Thus this vice is an 
addition to conceit; every case of it is a case of conceit, but not vice 
versa, for in conceit a gift is considered great without the expectation 
of any recompense for it, but in presumption, recompense is also 
desired. Presumption in devotional acts consists in a man*s belief 
that by means of these he has acquired status with God, and 
deserves special consideration from Him in this life; he feris that 
undesirable events are less likely to happen to him than to a sinner; 
he expects God to accept his prayer more readily than a sinner*s, so 
that he is surprised when his own prayer is refused, as if by his acts 
he has done a favour to God. This meaning of presumption is 
identical with that of al-Mu^asibl. Both agree that conceit, in 
addition to causing all the evils of pride, is an obstacle to knowledge 
and action, the two primary means to happiness; it makes them 
appear sufHcient to their possessor so that he neglects efTorts to 
increase them. 

Conceit is due to ignorance of the true nature of the qualities of 
perfection about which one is conceited. Its remedy therefore, lies in 
true knowledge of them. Conceit in good deeds is more usual than 
that in other qualities of perfection such as beauty, or noble birth, 
for the former are thought to be done through one*s own effort; 
al'GhazalT therefore deals with the nature of good deeds in detail. 
The gist of his discussion is that in reality th^ are given by God*s 
grace without man*s prior desert or right to them. Retlection on this 
makes a man realize the folly of being conceited and ungrateful to 
God. The idea that every good is God*s gift is explained by 
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ai-Ghazali by means of the doctrine of acquisition (kasb). This idea 
was also emphastzed by al-Mu^asib?who, however, did not attach it 
to this doctnne. Bestdes remoring conceit by knowing the nature of 
periection and gift , one can also get rid of it by remoring ite means. 
There are eight such means; seven are the same as the means of 
pride, and the ei^th is *wrong opinion’, which appears excellent to 
its possessor owing to his ignorance. Al.GhazalT explains how each 

of these means should be remedied, and his explanation is similar to 
that of aNMuhasibT.' 
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V 

MYSHCAL YIRTUES 


THE NATURE OF MYSTICAL YIRTUES 

Thc ptevious chapter dealt with 8l>GhazSli’s teachings on thc evil 
qaalities of the soul, the hann thqr cause their possessor, and the 
way in which thqr can be renioved. When they have been banished 
through niortificati(Mi and self*training, the soul bectMnes clean and 
puriEed and, dierefore, fit to find a place in the near presence of 
God, for it is only such a soul that will be entitled to a place there.' 
As a result of the purUication of the inward sdf through a long 
IMocess of pain and strug^e, the inner Csculties come back to their 
pr(q)er states, and the defilement which has, as it were, accumulated 
on the tece of the soul is remoyed. The soul is now in a position to 
acquire such praisewmThy qualities ,as will not only save it Irom 
damnation but enabte it to attain neamess to God; in short, it is 
IMeimred for a new IHe. With the removal of the evil qaalitks that 
c(Mistituted obstacles on the path to God, the novloe can now easily 
travel the path; he will travel it step by step until he reaches the end, 
when he will be called a $uff. 

Tlre virtaous qualities which the seeker after God will now try to 
a(^uite are stated in the Iltya’ as repentan(%, patience, gratitude, 
hope, fear, poverty, asceticism, unity and trust, love, yeaming, 
intimacy, satisfa(^on, intention, sin(!erity, tmthliilness, vigilance, 
self-examinati(Mi and meditati(Mi. Dhrine unity is not a mystical 
virtue; it is regarded as the basis of trast. All these virtues are also 
dealt with.in the Ktmiya', although their order in this work is 
difierent from that in the /few’; in the former work intimacy is not 
discu^ed under a separate heading, but along with yearaing. In the 
Arba^ an abridgement of the IbyS'. only the most important of 
these virtues have been dealt with; these are repentance, .fear, 
asceticism, patience, gratitude, sincerity, truthliilness, trast, love 
and satisfaction. In the ethical systems of some of the philosophers 
these virtues are completely ab^nt, while in those of others only a few 
of them are present, wkhout being emphasized and developed in the 
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manner they deser?e. In the Qur*in and Tradidon, on the other 
hand, all of them are to be fouiMl, with a brief eiplanation of their 
meaning. It was the ^uSs who laid so much emphasis upon these 
yirtues, considerably developed their meaning, esamined their 
various aspects, and arranged them in a graduaDy ascending otdet; 
they stressed tho fact that these virtues in their perfect fom are only 
attainable by the mystics. For this reason th^ may be called 
mystical virtues or, more pn^rly, mystical qualities. 

Acquisition of these mystkal qualities, aft» the accomplishment 
of the task of purillcation, is identiiied by al-GhadlT whh the 
prosperity of the inward self ('timmn a/-M/m), with the enlighten- 
ment of the soul (tanmr dl-qalb) and also with making it beautiiul 
ita1^fyat ahqalb). ^ In their periect form they are appropriate to the 
highest category, i.e. the mystics; in their imperkct form th^ are 
attainable by the pious; in their basic iom th^r are present in every 
believer;^ this gradation is to be found in the discussion of most of 
these virtues. Without acquiring them completefy no one can attain 
neamess to God and become entitled to the highest happiness. In all 
the ethical works in which al-Ghazali deab with them they are 
spc^en of as the qualities of salvation munjiyat); the term 
*salvation* is not heie used in its strict sense; It is used in its broad 
sense which is synonymous with happiness, including the hi^iest 
form of happiness. Many of these virtues are abo called the stations 
of those who traverse the way to God (maqamat as-saliltm)^ abo the 
stations of religion {maqamat ad-dm) and stages of rdigion (manasil 
ad-tim): the term religk>n used in thb context b detined as "*the 
relationship of devotional practice {mu*amala) between a man and 
his Lord.”^ It b plain, therefore, that the mystical qualities 
mentioned above are to be acquired for the special purpose of 
attaining proximity to God. ^ (The acqubition of the four root 
virtues with their sub-divisions, described in a previous chapter, was 
mainly urged for the general purpose of achieving a good cha> 
racter.)^ The mystical virtues are also called prabeworthy character- 
traits {akhlaq mabmuda) as are the root virtues, although the term 
fa^iia (virtue) b more often used for the latter, following the 
philosophers. Thus the terms ‘quality of sahration’, ‘station’ and 
*sta^’ kientify a mystical virtue, while the word *virtue’ {fa^a) 
identities a root virtue; the phrase ‘prabeworthy character trait’ b 
common to all the virtues. 

Although all the mystical qualities mentioned above are to be 
acquired by a disciple seeking nearness to God, th^ are not of the 
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same grade and importance. They have been divided by al-Ghazali 
into (a) those which are means and (b) those which are ends. The 
latter are sought for their own sake and not ft>r any other virtues; 
they will remain in the soul eteraaHy after death. Th^ consbt of 
gratitude, unity and trust, love, yearning, intimacy and satbfaction. 
All other mystical Wrtues are those regarded as means; theb only 
tunction b to help the novice acquire the virtues regarded as ends. 
Because they are means th^ should, in al-GhazalPs view, be stated 
tirst. Thb dhrbion of the mystical virtues b clearly made in a passage 
of the KuniyS* to be mentioned shortly, and the order of the virtues 
in thb worii b based upon thb divbion, for the means-group b dealt 
wHh first, leaving the latter part of the woric for the ends-gr<mp; 
gratitude, an end-virtue, b dbcussed with a means-virtue, patience, 
for a special reason to be mentioned later. The order of the virtues in 
the Arba^ b similar to that in the KTmfya* and in thb hock also, 
al-Ghazair speaks of the above-mentioned divbion: thb divbion b 
first stated in the dbcussion of the virtue of gratitude; at the 
conclusion of the treatment of all the *stations’ it b again expounded 
in a somewhat clearer form. ^ In the Jbyd*, howcver, thb divbion b 
absent; instead, there b a suggestion for another classitication: six 
Yirtues, namely, intention, sincerity, truthtulness, vigilance, self- 
eiamination and meditation are treated last, i.e. after love, without 
mentioning the reason for thb. This suggests that these six 
regarded as a group needed to support and help the other virtues, 
which form another group. If thb was really hb view in thb work, it 
must have been rejected in favour of that in the Kmiyd* and the 
Arba fn. He constantly cultWated these virtues himself and the more 
he cultWated them the clearer became hb knowledge of their role 
and significance in making the inward self beautilul; at the stage of 
writing these two later works, he understood* repentance, etc. as 
means, and gratitude, trust, etc. as ends, and vividly expressed this 
in the following passage: 

**Know that what we have called the qualities of salvation are of 
two divbions: one comprbes those which come first in the path 
of religion and which are not the aims in themseWes, e.g. re- 
pentance, patience, asceticbm, self-examination and poverty; 
all these are means to what lies after them. The other kind 
consbts of the qualities whkh are the aims and the ends; they 
are sought for their own sake and not for serving as means to 
something else, e.g love, yearaing, satbfaction, unity and trust; 
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I 

gratitude is amcmg them. Eveiy quality that is an end will re- 
main [in the soul] in the next life:... So it [gratitude] needs to be 
stated at the end of the ’ 

Besides classifying the mystical Wrtues as means and ends, 
al-Ghazafr presents them in the form of a gradually ascending order. 
Like other fu&, he puts repentance at the bottom of it and, like 
al-MakkT, love at the top.^ Love is regarded as the highest station 
of the path and several qualities such as yeaming, intimacy and 
satisfaction are said to be its by-products. All the means-virtues 
and the ends-virtues that are below love are thou^t to be those which 
prepare the novice for it. Although all the means-virtues are means 
to all the ends-virtues, each of the former is shown to be especially 
related to one of the latter. A mutual link between two means- 
Wrtues is also frequently demonstrated. An imp(»tant p<^t about 
the ascending order is that when the novice, aftar acquiring one 
virtue, passes to another, his concem with it is not iinished; rather, 
he must cultivate it throughout his ]ife. What is finished is only his 
mortification and self-training. The methods of acquiring a 
mystical virtue are the same as those for a root virtue, i.e. 
habit-formation and association. It is cleariy escpressed in the case of 
some mystical virtues^ that divine grace (row/^) as a separate 
element is also present with these. The sign of the complete 
acquisition of a mystical virtue is the same as that of a root virtue, 
i.e. to feel pleasure and ease in eierdsing it. 

Each station of the path is regarded by al-Ghamir as consisting of 
three elements, namely, knowledge (*(/m), disposition (^ai) and 
action (*ama/). The first produces the second and the second the 
third — when knowledge b present, disposition is necessarily 
produced in the soul, provided there is no obstacle to it; when 
disposition is created, certain relevant actions cannot but proceed 
from it. This is the order of the three elements and this is how they 
involve each other. This tripartite nature of a mystical virtue (which, 
like a root virtue, is identitied with a character-trait,) is not in- 
consistent with the definition already given of a character-trait as a 
disposition of the soul only, (and not as a faculty or knowledge or 
action) because in a mystical virtue also, it is the disposition which is 
precisely called virtue, while knowledge is regarded as its cause 
(sabah) and action as its result {thamara). The fact that mystical 
virtue refers to disposition is clearly expressed by al-Ghazair in many 
places.^^ Knowledge and action are here added to disposition in 
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order to give a complete view—so complete that one finds in it both 
the cause and the effect of a virtue. Tlie idea that a mystical virtue is 
made up of three elements is entirely al-Gha231?s own; his sufi 
predecessors^ definitk>ns of it sometimes included only one element 
and at times two; henG& he rejects them all as incomplete, but not as 
incorrect. His amception of a mystical virtue may be made clearer 
by explaining its three elements one by one. 

The knowledge which forms the cause of a virtue is particularly 
concemed with the benetit of that virtue in the hereaiter and with 
the evil of its opposite. In addition, this knowledge sometimes 
concems general matters of the next wwld, which may be related to 
that virtue only indirectly. To be capabte of producing a disposition 
which precisely forms a virtue, it is not enough for the knowledge to 
be entirely certain; what is necessaty is that the absolutely certain 
knowledge should have mastery over the soul, and become so 
deepseated in it that it is inseparable from it. This is made clear by 
using words like istawbt ahma^rija, rtigad qati\ ta^dlg yagml 
tasdtq bid qaib, Tman jazim and so on. Such finn conviction is 
what Socrates meant by knowledge in his famous maxim, ‘virtue is 
knowledge’. His inHuence upon al-Gha^ad does not extend beyond 
this, for the latter, unlike the former, maintams that even when firm 
conviction is present, dispositimi may not be aroused because of 
some obstacle, which is in most cases the dominance of passions/ 

Hal (disposition) produced by knowledge is that to whkh all the 
terms used for mystical virtue refer precisely. It denotes a quality of 
the soul that is ‘*fixed” and “established”. Thus as an element of a 
mystical virtue, $a/ means the same thing as is meant by the term 
hay*a rasikha in the definition of a character-trait (khuhiq) which 
was identified with a root virtue. That used in this context means 
a fixed quality is evident from the fact that *station’ (maqam) is 
defined as a fixed and established quality of the soul,^ and in some 
cases ‘station’ is identitied with IjaL Moreover, precisely speaking 
many of the mystical qualities are, as already mentioned, related to 
the element of hal; they are also called praiseworthy character-traits, 
and a character-trait has already been detined as an established 
quality of the soul; the ccmclusion, therefore, is that Kdl is an 
established quality. There is, however, another meaning of Kdl in 
al-Ghazairs work, and it bears this meaning when it is used in the 
context of ‘station’. In his view, a quality of the soul is a ^station’ 
when it is flxed and established, but when it is accidental (*am/) and 
transitory it is ^/ (state). This meaning is reiterated in the Imla*^ 
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written in defence of the In the latter work, this meaning is 
explained with the help of the phenomenon of yellowness. Dmding 
yellowness into that whkh is fixed, e.g. the yellowness of gold, that 
which disappears quickly like the yellowness of one’s face created by 
fear, and that which lies between the two, e.g. the yellowness of a 
sick man, al-Ghazafi says that a quality of the soul is dhrisible into 
these kinds, so that which is not fixed is named ^4 for ‘it soon 
changes.** and this is true in evety quality of the soul.^ The 
difierence between *state’ and *station’, then, is cme of degree and 
not of kind. State is not said here to be smnething that descends to 
the soul as a gift irmn God; it is only said to be a quality that is 
accidental and transitory. Clearfy, then, aI-Gha^ff’s definition of 
‘station’ accords with those of other §u&, but his conception of hal 
is not the same as theirs. ^ 

Although the disposition is a fixed quality, as is a character-trait 
which is identified with a root virtue, al-GhazilT does not apply to it 
(except in the case of fear and hope) the concept of the mcmiwasat) 
which he applled to a root virtue. The reason is that the use of the 
mean for otherworldly purposes is obviousfy inappropriate to all 
mystkal rirtues. As fot its use for practkal purposes, it is appro- 
priate to two of them, fear and hope: since the bases of these are 
passkns they tend to the extreme, theteby negating tbeir desired 
functions. But these tiinctions are best fulfilled, as will later be 
eiplained, when th^ are at the state of the mean. Hence the mean is 
applied to them by al-Ghaz3ii, as it is also by al-Makkl. ^ 

Actkn proceeding from dispositkn is of two kinds, namely, that 
of the bodily members and that of the soul. In the case of a few 
rirtues, that which arises firom the soul is also described as 
qualities.^ The important point is that if a mystical quality or a 
disposition is produced in the soul, it must give rise to action, and 
this action will, again, leave its intluence upon the soul as a result of 
which the quality will be strengthened; all actions are for the benefit 
of the soul. ” This idea is based on al-Ghazai?s theory of a circular 
relationship between the soul and the body. The nature of action i$ 
determined by the nature of the disposition. The principle of 
(^poshe action as explmned in the third chapter, is applied to the 
element of action in the case of some mystkal rirtues. ^ 

With this brief discussion about the aim of the mystical rirtues, 
their classifkation and ascending order and their elements or parts, 
it may be proper to go on to discuss all the mystical virtues one by 
one. Since a rirtue is completed by three elements, it will be 
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sufBcknt if the attempt is ccmBned to dealing with those materials 
that are directly related to them. AIl tbo ptooh gken fitmi revelation 
and from the sayings of mystics and saints will be omitted for the 
sake of brerity. The means-rirtues will be dealt with first, for this is 
the logical order, and this is what al-Ghazairhimself did. 


THE MYSTICAL YIRTUES REGARDED AS MEANS 


Rcpewtaace 


Repentance itawba) is the first station the path leading to God; it 
is the first of the mystical rirtues regarded as means. Why it is 
necessary at all, why it is required of everyone in eveiy condition, 
and why it should be acquired first by the norice are questions 
briefly discussed by aI-Ghazali.^ He also states that repentance as a 
mystkal rirtue is much mote than what it is ordinarily understood to 
be. For the common man, repentance is of the sins committed by the 
body. For the norice, it is, in addition, of the roots of these sins in 
the soul, i.e. of the destructive qualitks of envy, pride, ostentation 
and so on; at a higher level of moral prpgress, it is also repentance of 
diabolk suggestions, ‘the utner utterance of the soul’ and a sense of 
guilt that occasionally comes to the mind; at the highest level, i.e. 
the level of the most devout, it is repentance of the mind’s occasional 
heedlessness in remembering God; forgetting Him, although for a 
moment, is regarded as an imperfection and so repentance of that 
too is required; there must be a rejection of everything other than 
what leads to God. ^ 

As a mystical rirtue, repentance, according to aI-GhazalT, consists 
of three elements: knowledge, disposition and action. By knowledge 
is meant man’s awareness of the harm of sin, of the fact that it 
produces a veil between him and all that he loves. When he knows 
this with certainty, pain for his isolation from his beloved, owing to 
sin, is roused in his soul; this state of experiencing pain is known as 
regret inadam). When regret predominates in the mind, there 
hastens to it resolution i*azm) for action related to the past, present 
and tiiture. Action in the present involves abandoning sin; action in 
the biture is continuing the abandonment of it until death; and 
action relating to tl^ past is atoning for sins committed. Thus 
knowledge causes regret which, in tum, causes resoWe to act. This is 
the order of these elements, and repentance refers to the sum total of 
them all in this order. The element of regret is, of course, the essence 
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of repentence, and this is the teason why it alone is 
reterred to as the virtue of tepentence.’* 

Since repentance is only made perfect by com^eting its three 
constituent parts, al-GhaaalT stetes in deteil the stipulations <rftheir 
completeness. The element of knowledge, he says, is completed by 
the knowledge of four things. The first is that ‘misery’ has its causes, 
one of which is sin; when a sin is committed, its evil affects the soul; 
the purity of the soul is thus lost and, consequently, it becomes 
unworthy of finding a place in the presence of God; this is how sin 
causes a veil to come between man and God, and knowledge of this 
is needed for tepentenoe. The second thing is that the prophets had 
the greatest knowledge <rfthe diseases of the soul, and that th^ were 
the most truthiiil in interpreting h. The third thing to know is thdr 
sayings, and also the Ourlnic verses conteining God’s tebuke of 
sinners. ilie fourth thing to be awate of is tbe amount of hatm 
caused by each particular sin, and the way of at<ming for it.^ 

The element of dispodtkm, i.e. the r^ret i«<Mluced by the 
knowledge of these things, is the essence of repentance. The H gn of 
the completeness of r^ret is its rising to such an eitent that it 
<«eates remorse, s<«row, tears, and amdety f<Mr a long time; when it 
is complete the soul becomes pure; the sweetness of sin is gbanyMl 
into bittemess, inclination towards it into a^ershm, and liking f<Mr it 
into hatred; bhtemess is felt for all sins, because aU ate simitar io 
creating a veil between man and God. ” 

The element of res<dve to act, anmsed by r^ret, has its relation to 
past, present and iiiture. ResoIve related to the i»esent can only be 
complete when all sins have been aband<med and all obligatoty 
devotional acts are being properly perhwmed. Resohre linlred whh 
the iitture, i.e. the detnminatkm never to sin again slumld, at the 
time of repenting, be as stnmg as possible ahhough h may bec<Mne 
weak later, when deshe again predominates. Its completion is in- 
conceivable unless the penitent adopts a Jife of rethanent and 
silence, eating and sleq>ing Ihtle and taking <Mdy lawiiil food. 
Resolve to act, rdated tothe past, is c<Mnpleted by atone ment fiw all 
the sins that were commhted Ckmh the time of maturity to the day of 
repentence. Vari<Mis methods of making imrestigatkm into fiiem, 
al<mg with the principles ot akMieineiit, are mentlon ed l^ al> 
Ghazaff, who here f<dIows al-Mutiisib7 veiy closely. Total n^ect or 
incomplete perf<«mance of obligatory acls of <levotkm are to be 
atoned for by perhwming fiiem whh a bndien and ccmtrhe heart. 
Atonement for a grave or vmilal sin is by r^ret fiMr cnmmlHlMg h, 
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and by doing the deed that is opposite to it; the duration of the 
opposite deed should be the same as that of the sin; an hour’s 
enjoyment of immm^al music, for example, needs to be atoned for by 
an hour’s listening to the Qur’an. Atonement of any harm done to 
one’s feUow-men consists of two things: one is regretting and doing 
the deed opposite to it, e.g. giying the poor lawtiil wealth for wrongly 
taking away someone’s wealth; the other is seeking forgiveness fh>m 
the person harmed, or from his heirs if he has passed away. ^ 

When the elements of knowledge, regret and resohre to act are 
comptete in the way mentioned above, repentance becomes neces- 
sarily acceptable to God. The soul which lost its purity as a result of 
sin, regains it now; as a consequence of the effect of regret and of 
good deeds contrary to the sins committed, the soul becomes 
dean and purified, and it is such a soul that is worthy of tinding a 
place in God’s presence and enjoying supreme happiness.^ For 
perfect repentance, patience is needed in addition to the knowledge 
already explained; it is needed in controlling the desire for sin and 
removing unwillingness to fulfy obligations; since repentance is thus 
dependent upon patience, al-GhazalT says that discussion of pa- 
ttence should follow that of repentance. ^ 

Pidkiioe 

Patience ifabr) is the second mystical virtue of the means-group. 
In addition to this, it is described as an attribute of God. ^ In the 
account of the root virtues, patience was treated by al-Ghazali very 
briefly, after the manner of the philosophers; now it is discussed 
daborately as a station of the mystic path. Like repentance it is 
completed by the three elements of knowledge, disposition produced 
in the soul as a result of knowledge, and action proceeding from this 
disposition. More precisely, however, patience refers to disposition, 
knowledge and acdon being respectWely the cause and effect of 
disposition. ^ What al-Ghazal7 states about these three elements of 
patience is linked with his thecMy of the faculties of the human soul, 
as discussed in the second chapter. Besides reason, he maintains, 
there is a faculty (guwwa) in the soul whose tiinction is to control the 
Cetculties of desire and anger. This controlling quality i§ifti) of the 
soul he calls the motive of religion (ba*ith ad*din) and the claim of 
desires and anger the motive of passion (ba*iih ahhawa); the two 
motives have idways been at war with one another, inasmuch as in 
the case of every action, one of them impels man to do it and the 
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other impels him not to do it. The steadiness (thabat) of the motivc 
of religion in such an opposition to the motive of passion is the 
disposition to which the virtue of patience precisely rcfers. This 
steadiness is a result of the knowledge of thc £act that passions arc 
incompatible with the means to happiness in this world as wcll as in 
the next, that thcy are man’s enemies, inasmuch as they detcr him 
from the path to God. The better this knowledge of the cvil 
consequence of submitting to passions» the more firm and steady the 
motive of religion becomes. Whcn this motivc is finn, the course of 
action demanded by the motive of passion is abandoned, and the 
one contrary to it is adopted; this proceeding of action from 
disposition is, strictly speakihg, the virtue of patience.^ 

This patience which is restraint of thc demands of camal desites 
and anger is callcd by al-GhazalT mental patience (os-^a^r an-nafii) 
and is regarded by him as more pcrfect than bodily patience (a^-^abr 
ahbadanli, which is thc endurance of physical pain felt in the 
performance of devotional and non-devotional acts, and in disease 
and injury. Enduran «5 of bodily pain is commendable only when it is 
necessitated by the Shan‘a. Mental patience fiinctions in various 
channels; it is required against excessive desire for food and sex. In 
misfortune it is required against violent outbursts of passions in the 
form of crying, tearing of clothes and so on. It is needed to restrain 
greed for wealth. Pirmness of mind is also required in the battle- 
field, in restraining anger, in keeping others’ secrets concealed, in 
abandoning what is superiliious, i.e. in asceticism, and so on. Thus 
most of the good qualities of the soul are dependent upon patience. 
Its importance as a means-virtue is therefore very great. ^ 

Patience is needed throughout life. This is so because, at every 
stage of life, a man is concerned either with something that is 
agreeable to his lower nature, or with something disagreeable, and 
in each case he is in need of patience. The agreeable things include 
wealth, fame, health, etc., and non-observance of patience in these 
leads man to insolence and evil deeds. Patience involves not relying 
on or rejoicing in these things, and not using them for woridly 
pleasure. The things disagreeable to his lower nature are (a) things 
that are in man’s power, e.g. devotional acts and sin, (b) things 
which are not in his power and (c) things whose occurrence is not in 
his power but whose avoidance is. Now, patience in devotional acts is 
needed because the caraal soul is reluctant in their periormance. It 
is needed before devotional acts, and also within them and after 
them: before starting them, in making the intentions completely 
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pure from ostentation; within thcm, in obsenring all obligatory and 
supererogatory parts, with both their exteraal and interaal aspects; 
after completing them, in not publicizing them for the sake of fame, 
and not feeling vainglorious. In relraining from sin, too, patience is 
needed, because the carnal soul is by nature prone to it. As for the 
things whose occurrence is not in man’s choice but whose avoidance 
is, e.g. harm from others in different forms, patience is needed in 
not taking any revenge for such acts at all, or in taking revenge only 
in proportion to the harm done; enduring harm firom others entails a 
high level of patience. The things which are not in man’s power at all 
are misfortunes and calamities like the death of children, loss of 
wealth, paralysis of any organ; patience in these is the most excellent 
kind of patience and this can only be attained by the most devout; 
mental pain, or silent tears in misfortune, are not incompatible with 
this kind of patience, since these are natural for man; this patience 
is, of course, lost by yiolent outbursts of passion and by complaints 
to others. Thus at every step of life^ man is in need of patience. Even 
when a mystic has completely controlled his passions and adopted 
solitude, he needs it in maintaining his control over them and in 
repelling from his mind diabolic suggestions, and passing thoughts 
that come in solitude, preventing him firom remembering God. 

Although patience is needed at every stage of life, the need for it in 
all life-situations is not the same. In some it is obligatory, while in 
others it is supererogatory. Patience in abstinence from those deeds 
which the Shan‘a made unlawful is obligatory. It is supererogatory 
in doing those good deeds which are disliked by natural passions, 
and this is appropriate to ‘the few’. There are two situations whert 
patience is reprehensible. One of these is in receiving an injury tha 
is unlawful in the Shan*a, e.g. when a man’s own hand or that of his 
child is being cut off by an oppressor. The other is in receiving an 
injury that is disliked in the Shan‘a. In a particular situation, tht 
question of whether patience is needed or not, and, if needed, 
whether it is obligatory or supererogatory, will be determined by the 
SharT*a.^^ 

Patience as a mystical virtue can only be said to have been 
acquired by a novice when he can exercise it in all the situations 
demanding it, not with much pain, but with little exertion of his 
carnal soul, for this shows that his religious motive has become so 
strong that it cannot be overcome by his motive of passion at all. The 
conception of pleasure as the criterion for the acquisition of a 
character-trait has been discussed in the third chapter. If a man can 
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observe patience only in some situations but not in all, or if he can 
observe it in all situations with much rather than little pain, his 
motive of religion has not become strong enough; he is just leaming 
patience {ta^abbur) and has not yet acquired it. The motive of 
religion gets strength from the practice of patience, and also iiom 
sure knowledge of the evil consequences that passions can have. 
After the eaercise of patience wi^ pain and diiliculty for a long 
time, the religious impulse becomes strong so that patience in all 
circumstances becomes easy. Endurance of pain is not always 
possible; it is possible only when the fear of God is dominant in the 
soul. Therefore, the virtue that deserves consideration after patience 
isfear.^ 

But al-GhazalT, like al-MakkT,^ takes up the virtue of gratitude 
for discussicm because it is inseparably related to patience. Con- 
ceming this relation he points out that two things — affliction and 
bounty —> come to man in his life, demanding appropriate responses 
from him. When affliction befalls him, his response should, at least, 
be in the form of patience (it is, of course, better to espress gratitude 
even in such a condition — a view that has beeii JustiBed on several 
grounds).^ But when bounty is bestowed upon him, he must 
respond to it by espressing gratitude to its Bestower. Al-GhazalT says 
that if this relation did not exist between patience and gratitude, he 
would have treated the latter nc^ along with patience, but with other 
ends-virtues; for in fact it is one of them. ^ 

GnHtade 

Gratitude (shukr) to God is considered by al-GhazalT as one of the 
higher stations of the path leading the novice near to Him; its high 
place in the path he proves by means of Our^anic verses and 
prophetic traditions. Since it belongs to the ends-group of the 
mystkal vfetues, it is to be acquired by the novice later and, if 
acquired, it will remain in the soul in the hereafter; thus those who 
are ‘happy* will be expressing gratitude to God there too. To give a 
complete description of gratitude, al*Ghazair speaks of it in terms of 
the three elements that make up most of the mystical virtues, i.e. 
knowledge, disposhion and action. Gratitude to God is for the gift 
(ni*ma) He bestows upon man, and so knowledge here is of the fact 
that every gift is ultimately from Him. This knowledge produces in 
the soul the disposition of jqy in the Benefactor (munHni) — a joy 
ming^ with a sense of submission and humility towaids Him. 
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From this disposition of joy proceeds action, which is the use of every 
gift for the purpose fc^ which the Benefactor has given it. These 
three elements complete the virtue of gratitude, although what it 
ptecisely refers to is the element of disposition. The deBnitions of 
gratitude by al-Junayd, l^amdun al-Qaf$ar and others, include only 
one or two of these elements and so al-GhazalT rejects them as 
incomplete. ^ 

Since clear apprehension of the real nature of gratitude to God 
depends upon clearly understanding its three elements, ^ al-Ghazaff 
proceeds to explain them one by one. Knowledge, the cause of 
gratitude, is, he says, linked with the concept of divine unity 
(tawfud) and sanctification, and is attainable only after them. The 
gist of this knowledge is that gifts come from God, and no one has 
any partnership with Him in bestowing them. The intermediate 
causes (asbab, wasa*if) of a gift are only appointed by God so that 
titey work on His behalf; they can only do what they are commanded 
by Him. When an individual, for example, benefits another with his 
wealth, he is bound to do so inasmuch as God created in Him a will 
to that effect; therefore, it is God who is the real Benefactor, who 
gives the benefit through the alms-ghrer. This knowledge is necessary 
for perfect gratitude because it is only from such knowledge that the 
soul can rcjoke in the Benefactor alone, in which case gratitude is 
felt only towards Him. But if one believĕs the gift to have come from 
intermediary causes, one's gratitude will be given to them only; if 
one belkves that they have at least some role to play in bestowing the 
gift, one’s gratitude will be directed towards them too, in which case 
gratitude to God alone will be incomplete. For these reasons the 
knowledge that every benetit comes from God and from no other is 
very necessary, so necessary that at times aI-Ghazal7calls this alone 
the virtue of gratitude.^ 

The disposition which is precisely the mystical quality of gra- 
titude, is the joy produced by the knowledge of the gift. In order to 
be a perfect disposition, this joy whkh is mingled with a feeling of 
submission and humility should be towards God alone and should 
come to the mind from the realization that the gift received from 
Him will senre as a means to draw near to Him. This perfect 
disposition is possessed by the mystics and the most devout, and its 
sign is that they are joytiil only when they receive those things of the 
world which help them in reaching the goal. A man’s joy may be 
because he realizes that the gift he received is something enjoyable 
and accords with his need; this joy is not the disposition of gratitude. 
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since tt is not towards the BeneTactor in any sense. Again, joy may be 
towards the BeneTactor not because the gift recdved ftom Him is a 
thing of enjoyment, but because the recipient reaiizes that it proves 
that God is pleased with him, aiul will give him more benefit in the 
tuture; this is a disposition of gratitude no doubt, but this dis- 
position is of an inferior kind; it is possessed by those who worship 
God and otTer Him thanks in the hope of tewards fn>m Him in the 
hiture life-*® 

Action proceeding from the disposition of gratitude is by the soul, 
by the tongue and by the members. Action the soul is a desire for 
the good of all men. Action by the tongue is the expression of joy 
towards the Benefactor through such sentences as ‘all praise be to 
God {ah^amd U-AUahY, Action of the members consists in using 
God’s gifts for the purposes for which He gave them. To use them 
for any other purpose, or not to use them at all, is ingratitude. Thus 
the purpose of creating the hand is for man to repel what is harmiul 
and to grasp the usetiil; if it is used in committing sin, or is not used 
where it shoukl be used, this is ingratitude to God in regard to this 
gift. Men of insight can know God’s purpose in creating each gift, by 
refiection and inspiration (i/Aam), while common men who have a 
lower grade of intellect can know it from the Shari^a. In general, it 
may be said that each gift is given so that man may work by it for the 
hereafter; therefore it is only by using it for that end that one can 
become gratetiil to God. 

Because gratitude is necessary for the gift man receWes, al- 
Ghaa^lT states what *gift’ really means and what its forms are. In 
support of his view that gifts are innumerable he quotes the Qur’anic 
verse, **And if you count God’s gifts, you will not be able to number 
them; most surely man is very unjust and very ungratetiil.”^ Some 
of them are hidden, others are manifest; some are common to all 
human beings, e.g. air, water, the rays of the sun, etc. while others 
are particular to a few people, such as wealth and honour, or to a 
single individual. Al-Ghazair says that whatever is usetiil in this 
world and the next, is a gift in the absolute sense of the term; there 
are only two such things, namely, knowledge and good action. What 
is paintiil in this world but pleasure-giving in the next, is also a gift. 
In most of the things of this world there exist both benefit and harm 
from the viewpoint of the hereafter; if the benetit Qf a thing is 
greater than its harm, it should be reckoned as a gift; the amount of 
benetit and harm varks from person to person, and so a thing may 
be a gift for one person, but af¥liction for another. Only those things 
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of the world that setve as means to otherworkl^ happiness are gifts. 
These are innumerabte, but ftom them al-Ghaziff setects sixteen 
which he discusses in detail. ^ 

At the end of his discussion on gratitude, al-Ghaz9T does not 
speak of the virtue that should follow it. The reason is that he has 
already pointed out that what should follow after the virtue of 
patience is the fear of God, but that instead of discussing it he dealt 
whh gratitude, for a special reason already considered. Now that the 
discussion on gratitude is tinished he goes on to treat fear, ^ without 
feeling any need to repeat his reason. Since he sees a link between 
fcar and hope he considers both to^ther. Of these, however, fear 
deserves first consideration, because tiiis is its true position, and 
because hope is better tiian fear when they are judged ftom the point 
of view of their sources^^; (a nile in mysticism is that what is higher 
should be discussed later). However, he discus^ hope first — an 
arrangement that accords with that of al-MakkT— because it has a 
similarity with the preceding virtue, gratitude. The simUarity is that 
both are related to the same attributes of God, i.e. the mercy and 
kindness which attract man to His love. * In the Arba*m, however, 
a brief treatment of hope is to be found towards the end of the 
discussion of fear. 

Hope 

The virtues of hope (raja’) and fear (khawj) are compared by 
al-GhazalT to *‘two wings by means of which those who are brought 
near [to God] fly to eveiy praiseworthy station (on the path]”. ^ 
Each of the other means-virtues, in addition to being means to all 
the ends-virtues, is a means to one or two means-virtues other than 
itself; but fear and hope, besides the special relation of the former to 
patience, are means to all the virtues other than themselves. To 
facilitate the discussion of their nature as mystical virtues, al- 
Ghaza(rfirst states the general meaning of hope and fear. In regard 
to hope he says that it refers to the joy (irtiydh) of the mind which 
results ftom its anticipation of anything that it esteems 
desirable.^ There must be means to such a thing, and if the mind 
expects it on the ground that most of the means have been obtained, 
it is reasonable to call this anticipation hope. But if the anticipation 
of the thing is made despite defective and disorderly fulfilment of the 
means, it should be called delusion (gharur) and stupidity (/riimti^) 
and not hope. If the means to the thing are unknown, the 
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expectation of it should be called wishiiil thinking (tamanmi 
because this is an expectation without foundation. Legitimate hope, 
then, is expectation of a desirable thing after the fulfilment of all the 
means to it that are within man’s power. ^ 

Similar to this is the nature of hope as mystical yirtue. Should a 
novice strengthen his ‘faith’ by means of devotional acts, purify the 
soul from blameworthy qualities and then expect that God, out of 
mercy, will strengthen him in this conduct until death, and grant 
him a good end {fyusn al-khatima) which will lead to forgiveness, this 
expectation can be called real hope; this will cause him to persevere 
in good deeds to the last of his life, completing thereby the means to 
mercy. But if he neglects the act of strengthening the *faith’ or leaves 
the soul unpurifled, and is engrossed in worldly pleasures and 
expects that God will forgive him, this expectation is mere delusion 
and stupidity. Real hope of mercy, which is cherished after ob- 
taining the means to it, and which causes a man to remain moral 
thoughout the rest of his life, is a disposition of the soul which is 
aroused by knowledge and which, in tum, necessitates action. Thus, 
the virtue of hope too consists of the three elements necessary for 
each station on the path to God. By knowledge is meant here man’s 
awareness of having obtained most of the means to mercy, and by 

action, the best possible effort in performing devotional acts, which 
constitutes the remaining part of the means to mercy. This effort is a 
necessary part of real hope because the opposite of hope, i.e. 
despair, is blameworthy for the reason that there is no activity in it. 
Among the signs of real hope are: feeling pleasure in working to 
attain neamess to God, joy in secret converse with Him, and 
eagemess for praising Him with humility. Should these signs be 
absent in a novice he cannot be said to have acquired the virtue of 
hope; he is deluded and has given way to wishtiil thinking.^ 

Hope of mercy should be at the stage not of excess or deBciency 
but of the mean (wasa0. Hope is the first of the two mystical virtues, 
the other being fear, to which al-GhazalI, following al-Makki,®* 
applies the doctrine of the mean — a doctrine that was found to be 
so important in his conception of root virtues and vices. But while in 
that place he used the doctrine sometimes for practical purposes, 
and sometimes for otherworldly purposes, he here uses it purely for 
the former. He says that it is only when hope is at the mean state that 
its purpose — which isto energize the novice for knowledge and 
action — can be best fulfiUed. If hope is excessive, it becomes sloth 
and laziness. If it is deBcient it borders on despair, depriving its 
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possessor of knowledge and action. Thus both excess and detlciency 
are bad and should be remedied by appropriate means. Excessive 
hope can be reduced by reading the Qur’anic verses and prophetic 
traditions on fear. Some of those whose hope of mercy deviates too 
much towards the extreme of deticiency are in despair, and they 
abandon deyotional acts and repentance from sin; others keep 
themseWes so busy in them that they harm themseWes and their 
families. Hope in both groups of people should be increased to the 
state of equilibrium and this can be achieved in two ways. One is 
retlection on the innumerable types of gifts that God has bestowed 
upon man; this will enable them to realize how kind He is in this 
world, and this reaIization wiU create in their minds the hope that 
in the next world too He will show such kindness to man. This 
reUection is, of course, diiTicult for common men who, therefore, 
need to foUow the second way, which consists in reading the 
Qur’anic verses, prophetic traditions, and sayings of mystics and 
saints about the hope of God’s forgiveness in the hereatter. 

Pear 

While hope in general refers to the joy of the soul when it expects 
something desirable, fear is the sours experience of pain when it 
antkripates something harmtul. ^ This paintiil feeling is aroused in 
a man’s mind by his knowledge that the harmful thing will overtake 
him, and the intensity of this feeling is in proportion to the strength 
of this knowledge. So long as this feeling exists certain actions are 
necessarily caused by this. This is the nature of fear in general, and 
similar to this is the nature of fear in mysticism. As a mystical virtue 
fear refers to the fear of God. It is the souTs experience of pain when 
a novice knows (a) God’s attributes of majesty, power and absolute 
independence, so that if He destroys the whole universe none can 
destroy Him, or (b) his sins, defects in his good deeds, the 
blameworthy quaiities of his soul, and the punishment for all these, 
or (c) all of these, i.e. his sin and God’s majestic attributes. On the 
strength of his knowledge of these depends the strength of his feeling 
of pain. This feeling inUuences both the body and the soul. In the 
former, it produces pallidness, fainting, shrieking, weeping and 
sometimes it even causes death; instead of committing sins the 
members become engaged in devotional acts and in making up for 
the excesses of the past. The effect of fear on the soul is that desire 
for worldly enjoyment and sin disappears; modesty, humility and 
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sabmissioti to God come to the soul; pride, tancour and, in short, 
tendency to evil leave tt; self- eaamination, rigilance and aM^ 
about the ‘end’ occupy the mind. When desites ate conttolled, the 
rirtue of tempetance (‘iJSH» is achieved. The lowest gtade of feat is 
what keeps man from all that is unlawttil; this is called abstinenw 
{warar A highet gtade of feat resttains man from what is doub^l; 
this is called piety (tegwo). Man at the highest gtade atetems froin 
what is not unlawhil lest he fall into what is unlanriiil; this is called 
ttuthhilness (sidq). Such a man does not buiW a house which is not 
necessaiy fot him, not amass wealth which is not necessaty his 
sustenance; he becomes indiffetent to the wotld. knowmg that he 
wUl have to leave it behind, and does not spend any moment on 
things othet than God. Then. the knowledge of sin ot of the majwtic 
attributes of God, ot of both, ptoduces in the soul a pamhil feehng 
which is the disposition of the mystical vittue of feat, from which 

ntoceedtheabove-mentionedactionsofthebodyandthesoul. 

Objects of feat ate things abhottent in themsehrw such as he - 
Ate, ot things not abhottent in themseWes but causing thmgs that 
ate abhottent. Diffetence of worth among those who ate at the 
‘stetion’ of feat is owing to the diffetence of worth among the 
abhotted things. The featful things of the second ^oup ate many. 
Some of them ate: death befote tepentence, impetfection m it, a 
diminishing of enthusiasm fot devotional a^, teplacement o 
eentleness of mind by hatdness (qasSwa), deriation from upnght- 
ness, dominance of desire fot sin, bewiWerment at God s enormous 
dfts, dWersion from Him to things other than Him, esposute of 
disgrace and shame on the resurrection day, God’s awaren^s when 
one’s mind 'is heedless of Him, and evil end, i.e. losmg faith at 
death. All these are the objects of the mystics’ fear. Fear of the evd 
end becomes most dominant in them, and this is the most ^rte 
fear The fearful things of the first group are: the pangs of death, 
interrogation by Munkar and Naklr and punishment m the ^ave, 
terror of resurrection, the awtiilness of standing beforo G^ and His 
intetrogation, the shatpness of the Bridge and the difficul^ m c^- 
sing over it, hell and its shackles and terrors, depwation of paradiM 
or diminution of grade in it. separation from God and 
aU these, the fear of separation is most dommant m the mysti». The 
pious fear sin and crime, whereas the mystics fear God Himselfi 
because of His majesty and those attributes that neceManly demand 
awe. The latter fear is higher in grade and more pertect^cause it 
remains always, whereas the fear of sin disappears after sin is 
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abandoned. One who knows God and His attributes knows that 
some of these attributes wouW cause Him to be Ceated even 'thoagh 
one were free from sin; fot if the sinner knows God truly, he wUI fear 
Him and not the sin.** 

Fear of these things is only commendable when it is at the mean- 
stete,** because it is <mly such fear that leads one to knowledge and 
good deeds — which is the putpose of fear as a mystical quality. The 
man in whom fear is at the state of deikiency tends towards an 
effeminate softness which penrades his mind whenever he hears a 
Our^anic verse on fear. On Such occasions he begins to weep; but 
after a whUe his mind becomes heedless. This fear is of little use, for 
it cannot lead to knowledge and action. Excessive fear, on the other 
hand, cteates despair; this too is bad because it causes disease, 
depression, bewiWerment and intellectual atrophy, and sometimes 
even death; all these are bars to knowledge and action. Thus both 
deficiency and excess of fear obstruct the realization of the purpose 
of fear as a station on the path and, therefore, need to be remedied. 
The remedy for excessive fear is the same as that for deiiciency of 
hope, and has already been steted. The remedy for deticiency of fear 
is man’s knowledge of himself and of God— himself as helpless and 
sinful and God as great, etc.; this knowledge necessarily creates fear 
in the mind. One unable to have this knowledge shouW associate 
with those who have acquired the rirtue of fear so that the fear in 
them will spread to him. If such persons are not available, re^ading 
the books concerning the fear of the prophets, angels, and righteous 
fathers, wUl suffice,*’ 

Al-GhaiilT deals with the qaestion of which of the two virtues of 
fear and hope is better, and which shouW be made more dominant 
in the soul. He says that if they are judged from their sources, hope 
is found to be the better, and so serring God in the hope of reward 
should be regarded as better than serring Him for fear of punish- 
ment. Since hope and fear are two means-rirtues, the appropriate 
question, al-GhazalT says, is not which of them is better but which is 
more usetiil. The answer to this qiiestion is, in his riew, not the same 
for all. For a man who feels security from God’s wrath, fear is more 
useful, but if a man is in despair of His mercy, hope should be made 
more dominant in his soul. If a tendency to eril is strong in a person, 
fear is more needed for him, but if this tendency is completely 
controlled, an equal amount of fear and hope shouW exist in the 
soul. In view of the fact that in most people a tendency to sin is 
dominant, it can be said absolutely that fear is more useftil prorided 
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it does not border on despair. Thus the need for fear is greater than 
that for hope» ^ and it is for this reason that in thc Arba*tn only fear 
is mentioned in the title of the section dealing with them. 

Al-GhazalT does not say why he passes on to the virtue of 
asceticism, and not to any other means-virtue, when he has con- 
cluded his discussion on fear, but he eiplains this when he shows 
how all the mystical virtues other than love of God lead the novice to 
love. Here he points out that asceticism and patience are impos$ible 
without fear and hope.** (This relation of fear and hope to th^ two 
virtues is conceived of as special, as opposed to their general relation 
to all the mystical stations other than themsehres.) Since asceticism 
is dependent upon fe 2 ur, al-Ghazair finds it logical to discuss it after 
fear. But because patience in poverty is the source {mabda^ of 
asceticism^ he discusses poverty Brst (together with asceticism) in 
his two major ethical works. 


Poverty ijuqr) is defined by al-Gha^ali as lack of that wealth {mal) 
which is necessary.^* It is preferred by the mystics because great 
wealth often leads man to evil or at least keeps the soul attached to 
something other than God. Poverty is superior to riches even thou^ 
they are utilized in good deeds.^ A poor man may be in one of five 
states of mind — displeasure, pleasure, contentment, and so on. In 
the highest state he is pained at the prospect of great wealth, and he 
flees away Irom it for fear of its possible dangers. Beyond this state, 
there is eve|i another which is the most excellent. In it existence of 
wealth and its non-existence are felt alike: receipt of wealth does not 
produce joy, nor lack of it cause pain. By this state of indifference 
the soul achieves complete freedom from a worldly thing. This state 
is appropriate to those who are drawn near to God and have 
achieved perfection. Although such men may possess great wealth, 
yet their state is accounted as poverty because they consider 
themseWes as dependent on God in all gen^al affairs, and are 
independent of wealth in particular. The state of fearing great 
wealth and Aeeing away from it is better for most people, for wealth 
distracts them from God.^^ 

The mystical virtue of poverty is not explicitly stated by al-GhazalI 
to consist of knowtedge, disposition and action; however, ffom his 
exposition of poverty it is clear that it also consists of these three 
elements. The element of knowledge concems the fact that poverty is 
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decreed by God and that great wealth often brings evils. This 
knowledge produces in the soul a disposition which, at its lowest 
level, is of pleasure in poverty because it is a decree of God although 
there is displeasure because of poverty. At a higher level of 
disposition, one desires poverty with the convictk>n that the bare 
essentials will ultimately be produced by God, and is displeased 
with more than sufficiency. *Action’ is not to complain about 
poverty, but to hide it; not to be humble to the rich because they 
have wealth; not to neglect devotional acts because of poverty; to 
accept, when wealth is given, only the necessary amount and not 
amass it. The most devout provide only for a day and a night; the 
fearer$ of God may accumulate only for forty days; the pious may 
amass for a year at the most; to amass for more than a year is 
appropriate to common men.^^ 

Tl^ mystic who lacks sufficiency will be provided for by gifts from 
others. In accepting gifts he needs to observe certain stipulations, 
one of which is to accept only the amount he needs. Another is to 
beiieve that gifts ultimately come fix)m God, the giver being only an 
intermediary. In the absence of gifts, the mystic may beg ffom 
others. Begging is perinissibie only in compelling circumstances. 
The mystic who is mostly occupied wijh the acquisition of knowledge 
and the performance of good deeds, has no time to eam his 
livelihood and is^ therefim, allowed to beg. After discussing 
poverty al-Ghas^Ideals with asceticism. 


Aaccridun 

Asceticism (zu/rd) belongs to the means-group of the mystical 
rirtues. It is regarded by al-Ghazairas a noble (sAar^ station on the 
path to God. Like other stations, it too is described as composed of 
knowledge, disposition and action. The nature of this virtue he 
states by first stating the meaning of asceticism in general. Its 
meaning is the tuming away of desire {raghba) ffom a thing towards 
some better thing. Thus there are two elements in asceticism, 
namely, that from which desire is tumed away {marghub *anhu) and 
that to which it is turned {marghub Jihi). While it is necessaty that 
the former should be desirable, the latter should be of more value. 
In the light of this it can be said that abandonment of this world in 
favour of the next is asceticism, and the abandonment of the next 
world in favour of this world is also asceticism. But asceticism as a 
mystical virtue refers especially to the rejection of this world in 
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favour of thc ncit. TTie phrase ‘this worid' hcrc means those 
permissible things of thc worid {muhahSt) which form the objects of 
the camal sours pleasure (hu^f an-nafs). Abandonmeiit of legally 
forbidden things is not the mystical virtue of asceticism, for this is 
obligatory for everyone; abandonment of doubtiid things, too, is not 
asceticism» for this is accomplished by the pious. In asceticim 
permissible thlngs must bc rejected, despite thc ability to enjoy 
them. This stipulation distin^bhes it from povcr^, for in the 
former, rcjection of worklly things is afler their possession, but in 
the latter they are not possessed at all. Agiun, In asceticism, 
abandonment of a thing inv<dves regarding it as contemptible in 
comparison to the delights of the hereaiter that will be obtained in 
exchange; hence ghring away for the sake of liberality, magniiicence, 
name and fame is not asceticism, for this is done even by those who 
do not seek hai^iness in it. ^ 

The knowledge required for asceticism is that this worid is 
insigniticant in comparison to the ncxt, for thc deli^ts of thc ftwmer 
are transitory and very much inforior to those of the latter. On the 
strength of this knowledge depends thc stiragth of the disposition of 
asceticism. Desplte possession oS this knowledge, many do not rej^ 
the world; their Tatth' Is weak and their deslre for this-woridly 
enjoyment is dominant. ^ The action proceeding £rom the dis- 
position of asceticism is the virtuat abandonment of this workl and 
concentration on thc next; it is virtual abstention frx>m woridly 
pleasures, including the means to these pleasures. An ascetic stops 
his bodily members fr:om committing sins, and employs them in all 
supererogatory and obligatory good deeds. Indifference to this world 
and attention to the next are the two stipulations of the action of 
asceticism. Abandonement of some woridly things and not of all is 
asceticism no doubt, but it is not absolute asceticism. ^ 

Al-Ghadii speaks of three grades of asceticism on tte basis of its 
purpose. The lowest grade is abandonment of the world in order to 
escape from punishment in the next worid. This is the asceticism of 
those in whom fear {Hredominates (kkaHjusi). Higher than this is 
abandonment of the world whh a view of obtaining the reward to be 
^en in the next worid. Thb is higher because it is ccmnected with 
love of God, and this is appropriate to those in whom hope is 
predominant (r^fun). The highest grade in forsaking the worid exists 
wten it is done neither for foar nor ft>r hope, but mily for love of 
God. The mystks, the lovers of God, are at this grade ft^ it is tiiey 
who regard as negli^ble all diings other than Him. ^ Al-GhaaajT 
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describes another ft>ur grades of asceticism on the basis of the things 
abandoned. At the higjiest grade one abandons evetything save 
God, i.e. this worid and also the delights of the next; this is absolute 
asceticism. At a lower grade one abandons all those things which 
give pleasure to the cmnal soul and which are not needed in 
travelling on the path to God. Thls is the complete abandonment of 
the worid, because ‘the world’ refers to all that exists for the pleasure 
of the camal soul. The tbird grade is abandonment of not every 
means of this pleasure but only of wealth and inAuence together with 
all the means to them. It is upon these two that most of this pleasure 
is dependent. Pc^saking Uiese ts interpreted as forsaking that 
measure of them whkh is not needed for the hereaftar. The fourth 
grade is rejection of knowledge and power and gold and silver, for 
the last two are the chief ft^s of wealth, and the first two the chief 
forms of inAuence. This knowledge is that whirii is acquired for 
gaining iniluence on others. Just as repentance frx>m one sin is not 
Ihiitless, so is ascetldsm In even one pleasure of the camal soul. 
Complete asceticism, however, is tuming away fnm all those camal 
sours pleasures whkh are not needed for the {mrpose of the next 
worid; such tiungs hinder the novice fh>m travrillng on the path. To 
support this vkw aI-GhazSli qu<Mes Abu SulaymSh ad-Dar5nT’s 
detinition that ascetk»sm is giving up'everythingthat comes between 
a man and God. 

Al-Ghazaji makes it explicit that asceticism is not dependent 
upon the mystkal virtue of trast; the trath is rather thc reverse. 
This contirms what he said earlier: that ascetkism is a means-virtue, 
while trust is an end-virtue. As a means-virtue the fonner is no 
doubt an aid to all the ends-virtues including trast, but it is an aid 
especially to trust; hence the virtuethatdeserves treatment after it is 
trust; however, in the ALintr^* al-Gha^ajidoes not discuss trust after 
it, ^ since he has not yet completed the exposition of all the means- 
irirtues, and he has already set the rale that the dis<mssion of the 
means-virtues should precede that of the ends-virtues. Therelbre, 
kaving aside the clium of trust he begins to deal with three 
means-virtues — intention, sincerity and trathAilness — tc^ether. 
One may ask here why he deals with these three and not with any of 
the other means-virtues whkh, like these three, await discussion. 
Al-Ghaaajidoes notsay an^dhingthatmay provkle an answer to this 
question. Uie most likely answer is that since an ascetic is held in 
high esteem, men may £^1 tempted to abandon this worid for the 
sake of such esteem, and not for otherworidly delights. To guard 
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against this temptation they need to know thc nature and eicellcnce 
of sincere and true intention. 


Intaitlon 

Al'Ghazair sees intention, sincerity and truthtiilness — three 
means*virtues — as inseparably related to each other, and so he 
treats them togcthcr. The relation that he finds among them in that 
intention (n^ya) is a basic requirement of devotional acts, for 
without it action is useless in the sense that no effect on the soul is 
produced by it; intention without sincerity (ikhlSf) does produce 
efrect, but this efFect is harmiul to the soul; sincerity without 
truthtiilness (sidq) and rcality is obviously in vain. Because it is 
only action with truly sincere intention that is usetiil to the novice, in 
his task of making the inward self beautihil, in mysticism jreat 
emphasis is laid upon sincerity and truthfulness, and al’Ghazali evcn 
goes so far as to call them means to saWation (asbdb an-myar). ^ 

In Tradition, intention is described as that on which the worth of 
action is dependent, and good intention is said to be good by itself, 
that is, even though it may not be actualized into action owing to a 
certain obstacle. Considering intention as a mystical rirtue, al- 
Gha^ir gives an account of it in the samc way as he gWes an account 
of other mystical virtues, and interprets the Tradition on it in the 
light of his mysticism. Its nature he states in terms of the three 
elements of knowledge disposition and action. Of these, disposition 
is what hc means precisely by inteniion, while knowledge and action he 
reckons as its cause and effect respectwely. When a man knows with 
all certainty that a certain thing is usetiil to him, whether in this 
world or in the next, and he feels that it is necessary for him to do it, 
there hastens to his soul the will to accomplish it, which moves the 
power in the body to set the organs in action. This will or resolve is 
the disposition referred to as intention; resohre, will and intention 
thus mean the same thing to al-GhazalT. Arousal of the power to 
move the organs is the action proceeding from the disposition. This 
action has sometimcs a single motive (bdHth) behind it and some- 
times two. In the latter casc therc may be thrce possibilities — cach 
of the motives may be so powerliil that by itself it can cause the 
action to happen, or so weak that it cannot cause the action unless it 
is joined with the other; one of them may bc such that it alone is 
capable of bringing about the act, but when the other is mingled 
with it, it is aided by it. The second motive in these three casesmay 
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respecthrely be called acompanion (ni^), a partner ($hanK) and an 
assistant (mti*m) of the first. ** This doctrine of single versus double 
mothre is of special importance in ;ufi ethics because to it is related 
the mystical virtue of sincerity. 

Al-Ghazair maintains that if the performance of devotional acts is 
to serve its purpose in moral life, it must be with intention. Good 
intention creates in the soul an inclination (mayt) to God and the 
hereafter, and a deriation frDm love of the world, and these are only 
strengthened and conBrmed if action according to it is performed; it 
is the strengthening of the inclination already produced by intention 
that is the purpose of the peribrmance of action. Action without 
intention and unmindliil action are both absolutely useless, for they 
leave no effect on the soul and hence their existence is like non- 
existence. But good intention is good even though it is not acted 
upon, for it has made the soul inclined to good and turned it away 
from the world; of course, this inclination would have been con- 
Brmed if the act has been periormed. By intention al-Ghazali does 
not mean a passing thought or mere wish to do something good, but 
a firm determination (*azm an~niyya wa l-himma) which is later 
impeded by some **external causes”.* Something very similar to 
this is to be found in Kant’s famous theory of good will. There is, 
howjever, no evidence that he studied al-Ghaza]t or the Traditions 
which form the ultimate source of al-Ghazali’s conception. 

The assertion that action depends upon intention is applicable to 
good and neutral acts, and not to evil ones. Bad deeds are bad^even 
though they are done with good intention. Good actions are turned 
into evil ones if they are periormed with evil motives. Neutral deeds 
like using scent and taking food are changed into good or bad 
according to whether the motives behind them are good or bad. 
Evety neutral act, however small, may be a means of drawing near to 
God prorided it is periormed with that intention. Devotional acts 
are incorrect if worshipping Him is not intended by them. The pious 
worship Him for fear of hell or hope of paradise, but those who are 
brought near to Him serve Him only to please Him. Making an 
intention before worship is not merely uttering words like ‘I intend 
to do this act for God; rather it is to produce a strong inclination of 
the soul towards Him.^ 


Snocrliy 

When a devotional act is periormed with a single motive and this 
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motiye is to attain nothing but nearness (taqarrub) to God, the state 
of the soul is called sincerhy. The highest d^ree of it is achieved if 
the only motive behind the act ts to please God; this is the sincerity 
of the most dcvout. If thc only motWe is to enjoy thc delights of 
paradise or to escape the punishment of hett, sincerity will be of a 
lower grade. PerCorming a devotional act purely for a worldly motive 
or performing it primarily in order to achieve neamess to God and 
mingling with it a worldly or selfish motive means that there is no 
sincerity in H. Thus a person who givcs alms to a beggar for the solc 
purpose of pleasing God is a sincere (mukhli^) man; should he give 
to him only to cease bdng annoyed by him, or both to gct rid of him 
and to please God, hc is not to bc regarded as sincere. A worldly 
motive may, as already stated, he mingled with that of neamess to 
God as its companion, partner or assistant, and in sincerity the 
motive of attaining neamess to Him must be completely frec firom 
the motive of pleasing the caraal soul in any of these three forms. 
Mingling is sometimes manifest and sometimes hidden; oiten it is so 
subtle that the devotee feels that he is performing thc act purely to 
please God, but in rcality hc is perfonning it for somc othcr 
reason.** 

To purify the motive of nearness to God frx>m any other motive, 
small or great, is vcfy ditHcult but not absolutely impossible. It 
becomes possible for the man who has succeeded in totally removing 
love of the world from his soul, and in replacing it by so strong a love 
of the hereaiter that he remains engross^ in the thou^t of the next 
world. Not only his acts of devotion but all his actions and 
inactions are motivated by seeking nearaess to God. He eats, drinks, 
sleeps and does att other neutral deeds not for enjoyment but for 
acquiring strength to worship Him, and hence he limits himself to 
that measure of them which is necessary for that purpose. Evety act 
of his, even going to the lavatory, becomes a sincere act. If, on the 
other hand, love of thc world — particularly love of high status or 
po^rer — predominates in the soul, even the intentions behind such 
major devotional acts as ritual prayer and fasting very rarely become 
free from worldly motives. Acquisition of sincerity, then, is faci- 
litated by control over the desire for pleasing the caraal soul, the 
removal of worldly love from the soul, and the strengthening of love 
of the hereafter.*^ 


‘nmiliiiilDest 

Truthfulness, as a mystical virtue, has a wider connotation than 
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usual. In addition to its presence in speech, it is, according to al- 
Ghaaaii, also piesent in intention, in resolutkm (*azm), in the 
tiillilment of resolution, in action and in all the stations on the path. 
One who acquires truthlulness in att these, in hs perfect faaa, is 
called most truthAil {§idJtq) and one who acqulres it in only some of 
these is truthtul only in relation to what he acquires. ^ The meaning 
of truthfritness in speech has been stated in a preceding chapter in 
connection with fidsehood« Truthlulness in resolution means firm- 
ness and strength in the fesolve whkh men sometimes makes for 
doing good deeds when opportunity arises. An individual, for 
example, resoWes to give away half of his wealth if he should become 
very wealthy. Truthiulness here means completeness and strength; a 
truthful or most truthiul person is one whose resolution for all good 
deeds is strong and complete. Truthtiilness in frilfilling resolution 
means that when the opportunity for action comes, one who resolved 
to act, actually does so. Truthlulness in action requires that a man’s 
outward self should be in conformity with his inward self; if the 
outward self is better, even though unconsciously, his truthiulness in 
action is lost. The term *unconsciously’ is significant here; it 
distinguishes the loss of truthtulness from dstentation in whkh the 
outward self is consciously shown to be better. Thus if a man’s 
external behaviour is such that it indkates the preseiice in him of a 
quallty which is not really present, he falls short of being among the 
most truthliil, but he does not thereby become an ostentatiou^ man 
so long as his external behaviour is unconscious. Truthtiilness in the 
stations on the path refers to their perfection. Each station has its 
beginning and end or perfection, and between the two there exists a 
wide range of excellence. An ordinary believer possesses all the 
qualities that are known as ‘stations’ but is not truthtiil in them, i.e. 
the qualities are weak in him. That man is most truthtul in them 
who has acquired all of them in their perfect degree. Such a man is, 
of course, rare.^ To acquire them in their perfect degree is not an 
easy task; it requires, among other things, constant watch over the 
activities of the caraal soul {]nafa) and a firm control over it all the 
time. Al-Ghazali, therefore, goes on to discuss the virtues of self- 
examination and vigilance whkh concera this. 

Hgilaiice and Sdf-exaiiiiiiatloii 

These two means-virtues are treated by al-GhazalT together, on 
the grounds that they are closely related to each other. They are two 
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aspects of the same task of subduing the camal soul, the com- 
bination of the faculties of desire and anger. In the discussion on 
patience as a mystical virtue, these two faculties were spoken of as 
man*s enemies inasmuch as they deter him from the path to God, 
and are at war with the other faculties of the soul; hence the 
emphasis on the need for the lirmness of ‘the motive of religion* in 
opposition to them — a Hrmness that is called mental patience — 
throughout life. But here, in the virtues of vigilance and self- 
eaamination, the problem of subduing the camal soul is discussed in 
all its aspects. Al-Ghazali believes that although the camal soul is 
rebellious in nature and is hostile to all that is good, especially to 
devotional acts, it can be reconciled with the good, if it is kept under 
the control of reason. First reason needs to impose upon it certain 
tasks and conditions, and order it to act in such a way that the soul 
may reach its goal. Then it should watch at every moment over the 
activities of the carnal soul, and this should be followed by 
ascertaining whether anything has been done by it that may hinder 
the progress of the soul. If any such thing is done, the camal spul 
should be punished for it, compelled to struggle against evil, and 
subjected to severe reproach so that it may not do it again. Thus the 
virtues of vigilance and self-examination consist of six successive 
steps, namely, imposing conditions (musharapii, vigilance, exa- 
mination, punishment imu*aqaba)^ struggle (mujahada) and re- 
proach {mu*ataba), Of these steps what is most important is the step 
ofexamination.’^ The need for self-examination and reproach was 
recognized by al-Kindl and Miskawayh who, however, did not 
discuss these matters elaborately.’^ They were inAuenced by Islamic 
teaching and also by Greek thought. ^ 

As regards imposing conditions, the time for it is in the moming. 
Explaining to the carnal soul the tremendous importance of a 
]ifetime spent in achieving otherworldly happiness, an individual 
should urge upon it the utilization of every moment of the day to that 
purpose. He must warn it against using its instruments, the seven 
members, in a sinful manner, and order it to use them for the 
purpose for which they were created. The devotional acts to be 
performed during the day and the night should be fixed, and there 
should be a great number of supererogatory acts. The carnal soul 
should seek advice each moming conceraing the time, members 
and acts of devotion, until it becomes habituated in fuifilling all its 
duties with pleasure. It needs also to be wamed against dealing 
unjustly with the problems of social life. The task of imposing 
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conditions is also called by al-Ghazaii self-exainination before 
action, in the sense that it is a warning to the seif. * 

Muragaba literally means watching someone. As a mystical virtuc 
it is a disposition of the soul which results from knowledge, and in 
turn results in action of the bodily members and of the soul. When 
an individual knows with certainty that God is aware of all his secret 
thoughts and outward deeds, there is produced in his soui a 
disposition of reverence to Him, of being occupied with Him and of 
directing towards Him all his thoughts and cares. In consequence of 
this disposition, his thoughts and actions remain correct. There are 
two grades of vigilance: (a) the vigilance of the most devout is such 
that his soul is so much engrossed in God*s greatness and majesty, 
and so completely possessed by His awe, that he is unaware of 
anything other than Him; such a man does not hear if one talks to 
him and does not see the person in front of him. This vigilance is 
short-lived and is only over the actions of the soul; he need not watch 
over the actions of his body, for his members are accustomed to 
devotional acts and they do not commit even the permissible deeds. 
(b) The Yigilance of the pious man who knows with certainty that 
God is aware of all his thoughts and actions and feels afraid of Him, 
but who is not completely engrossed in His greatness and majesty as 
the most devout are; he is aware of. himself and of the world; he 
needs to watch each of his voiuntary acts at two stages, (1) before 
beginning to perform it, with a view to ascertaining whether the first 
thought (khatir, himma) of it has come from God or from the self or 
from the devil, and (2) after beginning to perform it. The latter, if it 
is in a devotional act, concerns the observance of those internal and 
external attitudes by which the worth of the act is enhanced; if it is a 
permissible act, it concems performance of the act with full 
courtesy, considering God as the bestower of his ability to perform 
it, and feeling himse}f to be in His presence. ^ 

As regards examination, in the evening the novice should minute- 
ly examine the self in order to know if it has fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon it in the morning; he should also know whether any of 
its actions and inactions during the day was against the souPs 
progress towards its goal. Should any obligatory act be found to have 
been totally neglected, or performed imperfectly, it must, respective- 
ly, be fulfilled or compensated for with some supererogatory act. If a 
speech, look, thoughtoraction, like sitting, eating, and sleeping, or 
even a silence or inaction is found to have been undesirable, it 
should be redeemed by doing appropriate deeds.^ As regards 
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punishment» if the carnal soul is found to have commhted any sin it 
should be punished so that it may not repeat it, and the punishment 
most usetiil to this end is to deprive for a time the sinlul member of 
the gratification of its desire. The appropriate punishment for eating 
‘doubtfiir food, for example, is suffering hunger for a day or two.^ 
This is the applicatkm of the principle of opposite action to the 
virtue of seIf-examination. 

As regards struggle, besides being punished for committing sin, 
the camal soul, if found slack in any virtuous act, should be 
compelled to persevere in many virtuous deeds; in this way it may 
make up for what it has neglected. It will no doubt be unwilling to 
do so, but its unwillingness can be removed by associating with a 
devout person. In the absence of such a person what is needed is to 
know about the great perseverance of a devout person in good deeds; 
knowledge of this will iiKite the camal soul to be engaged in very 
itiany acts of virtue. Pinally, as regards rq)roach, one trying to 
incite the carnal soul to do good and to avokl evil shoukl reprimand 
it. By means of reproach it can be checked from exceeding the 
proper bounds and irom inclining to evil, and if it is reproached 
every day no evil can be done by it. The method of reproach is to 
point out to the camal soul its stupidity and ignorance. After 
elaborately discussing this method of reproach, al-GhazalT be- 
gins to deal with meditation, the last means-virtue. 

Medtatlm 

A man can gain the knowledge of the path to God by leaming 
from others; he can also obtain this knowledge by himself through 
insight of the way, and the mental process enabling him to do so is 
meditation (tajukkur), In regard to the nature of meditation, 
al-GhasSii points out that in it two pieces of knowledge are mentally 
joined together in a particular way so as to achieve a new knowledge. 
For example, a most basic truth about the *path’ is that the hereafter 
is preferable to this world; this can be obtained by mentally 
combining the proposition, *what is more lasting should be prefer- 
red’ with the proposition, *the hereafter is more lasting’. This 
process may be continued indeHnitely. By joining the conclusion 
arrived at with some other piece of information, a new conclusion 
can be attained. In this way knowledge about ethical matters may go 
on increasing. This process is appropriate to those capable of 
deducing conclusions from premises and acquainted with the 
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manner of meditatkm. Meditation is better than remembrance 
(dhikr) because while the benefit of the latter is fixation in the soul 
of the things remembeted, the advantage of the former is the 
achievement of knowledge in addition to the fixation in the soul of 
the ob^cts of its meditation. 

When new knowledge is attained, the disposition of the soul is 
changed and with this change in disposition, the actions of the 
bodily members also change. Thus in the virtue of meditation, are 
also present all the three elements required of a mystical virtue. 
These al-Gha^aO^ explains by means of the above-mentioned 
example: when, as a result of meditation, a man knows the 
exceilence of the hereafter, desire for it and abandonment of this 
world follows; as a consequence of the creation of this desire or wiil, 
the actions of his bodily members change — they abandon this- 
worldly actions and proceed to those related to the next, Meditation 
thus constitutes the source of and the key to all forms of good 
(khaymt), It is better than remembrance, for it is remembrance and 
something more; remembrance is, in tum, better than devotionaI 
acts performed by the bodily members (in fact, these acts are noble 
because remembrance is present in them); therefore, meditation is 
more excellent than devotional acts. -It is for this reason that the 
Prophet saki, “An hour’s meditation is better than a thousand years’ 
worship.’’*®^ 

Meditation as a mystical virtue should be made on four matters 
related to the ‘path’. These are, (a) actions, (b) the qualities of the 
soul, (c) God’s essence, attributes and beautilul names, and (d) His 
works. Actions include both good and bad ones; they comprise the 
actions of the seven members and of the whole body; an example of 
the latter kind of action is disobedience to parents. Qualities of the 
soul also include those which are blameworthy and those that are 
praiseworthy. These qualities are many in number, but al-GhazalT 
thinks that it is enough to meditate on ten good qualities and on an 
equal number of evil ones, for these are the roots from which others 
stem. Meditation on a quality should be concentrated on three 
aspects of it, namely, (a) its nature as good or bad, (b) the way of 
acquiring it if it is good, or of getting rid of it if it is bad, and (c) 
whether it exists in the meditator now, or existed in him in the past, 
or will exist in him in the future. Meditation on God’s essence, 
attributes and beautihil names is reserved for the most devout and 
for the intelligent. Common men are puzzled when they come to 
meditate upon these, and this is why the Shari*a forbade them to do 
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so. What is suitable to men of lesser intellect is to meditate on God’s 
wondĕrtiil works. By doing this they will arrive at the conclusion that 
these have an Agent who possesses the attributes of majesty and 
greatness, holiness and highness, perfect wisdmn, will, power and so 
on. All existences (mawjudSt) other than God are His works; many 
of them are unknown and so meditation on them is impossible; of 
the known existences many are imperceptible by the senses, e.g. 
angels, jinn, the throne, ctc. and thcrefore meditation on thcm is 
obscure; it is easy to apprehend things perceptible by the eye such as 
the sky, the earth, and all that is in them, and so one shouid 
meditate on thesc works of God. With meditation thc treatment 
of the means-group of mystical virtues comes to an end. Al-Ghaiali 
then goes on to deal with the ends-group. 


THE MYSTICAL YIRTUES REGARDED AS ENDS 

Trwt 

Thc first of the mystical virtues of the ends-group is gratitude to 
God. Al-GhazHT gives an account of this after his discussion on 
*patience’ for a special reason already mentioned, and this study has 
followed his order. Trust (tawakkut^ in God is the second of the 
mystical virtues regarded as an end; it is a high station of the path to 
God. Likc other staticms, this too is dcscribed as composed of 
knowledge, disposition and action; disposhion, however, is what is 
meant precisely by trust, while knowlcdge is only its basis and action 
its result. This knowledge is stated as belief in three things, namely, 
(a) God’s unity (b) His power and (c) His generosity and 

wisdom. Belief in divine unity is the most important, and this is why 
it alone has sometimes been called the basis of the virtue of trust, 
and is identilied with the element of knowledge. In otder to serve as 
the basis of trust these belieis must be very dominant in the soul. 

In fact divine unity constitutes a great part of the element of 
knowledge which is thc cause of trust. Al-GhazalT discusses its 
nature in a section separate from the one on the disposition of trust, 
because it is extremely subtle and difficult to understand, and 
therefore needs explanation; tosuppose, as one may do, from this 
separate treatment, that divine unity is classiBed by al-Ghaz!alT as a 
separate mystical quality is wrong. Since it is not a mystical quality it 
is dropped in his assertion in thelftya, “trust is a station that comes 
aftcr asccticism*'. In not regarding divine unity as a mystical 
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<)uality, al-Ghazali follows al-Makki rathcr than al-Qushayri, 
who regarded it as a ‘station’. 

In order to show how trust is mainly based upon divine unity, 
al-Ghazali enumerates its grades as four. The iirst is merely saying 
that God is one, without belief in His oneness. The second is belief in 
His oneness; this is the dmne unity of common believers and of the 
theologians (inutakallitnun)^ the former form this faith by hearing 
from others, while the latter by means of some sort of proof. The 
third is the divine unity of the gnostics, those brought near to God; 
through a light (nur) created by Him in their souls, i.e. through 
mysticai intuition (kasA^ they see that all things come irom the One; 
although they see many things in existence, they see thai the real 
Agent of them all is the One. The fourth is the divine unity of the 
most devout; they see nothing in existence except the One; this. is 
called by the mystics annihilation in unity (^na* ^ t-tawAuO. 
AI-GhazaiT gives a short but complete description of this grade 
although this, in his view, has nothing to do with the disposition of 
trust. Nor can the disposition be produced by the lirst grade of 
divine unity because that is hypocrisy, nor by the second for that is 
mere faith or faith conlirmed by proof. Common men and theolo- 
gians are thus deprhred of the mystical virtue of trust. It is only the 
third grade which is a major part of the basis of trust, for at this 
grade it is ‘uncovered’ that there is no agent except God and^that 
eveiy form of existence is created only by Him. He has no partnW in 
the work of creation; all the causes (asAab) of things are only 
appointed by Him to work on His behalf. When a man knows all 
these things through mystical intuition, his knowledge of them 
becomes clearer than that of a thing acquired by seeing it with the 
^es. Such knowledge of God’s unity and power cieates the dis- 
position of trust, but this creation is incomplete without belief in His 
mercyandwisdom. Thisbelief strengthens reliance upon Him and 
upon His care of everyone — dispositions which are required for 
trust. The gist of this belief is that God’s mercy is all-pervasive and 
His wisdom is supremely perfect. His kindness to all bdngs — from 
the bees and ants to human beings — is greater than that of a 
mother to her child. The world is the best possible world, so that 
nothing can be aidded to or taken away lirom it in oider to make it 
more perfect. He regulates the world in the best manner and makes 
everything such as it should be. Imperfections in it He created not 
only to make the value of perfections known but also because every 
form of these is in reality a perfection and good for a certain 
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individual, tbough not to others. Divinc mercy and wi^mn thus 
both perlection and imperfection in the worid. 

The belief that God is the only agent of acrion, that He has perfect 
wisdom and power ovar men’s deeds, and that He is mercifal 
towards every indwidual, necessarily produces in the soul the dis- 
position of trust, i.e. reliance in all acts upon God rfone. This 
reliance should be so perfect that in the mind there will bc present, 
not vacillathMior absorption m anaiety about actiom, but quietness 
and tranquility; if the eatemal means of eaming a Iwelihood are not 
obtained, the mind is not disturbed by the thought of sustmance, 
but has faith that God will ultimately supply the bare necessities. In 
the disposHion of trust, thc mind should be calm and peacelul. In 
respect of strengdi tbere are threc grades of the disposition of trust. 
At the lowest grade is a man whose reliance upon God is like one s 
reliance upon one’s lawyer. Higher than this is the ^ade at whkh 
man’s relation with God resembles that of a child with his mother. 
ffis dependence upon God in all matters is natural (m*'i) so that he 
is not aware of it; but those at the lower grade mcntioned abovc trast 
in Him through effort and diHkulty, and areaware of their trust. At 
the grade man’s relation with God is like the body’s lelation 

with the person who washes it. He sees dwine power operating in all 
his movements and passwely responds to the washeris hands as th^ 
inove the body; he believes that he is only a channel of motion, 
power, will, knowledge and all other qualities, and that each is 
produced in him by God; thus he waits for what is to bc produced m 
him. Whik one at the second grade abandons invocation to anyone 
other than Gdd, one at the third grade shuns invocations to Him 
also, thinking that God pves him more if he does not pray to Him. 
The second and the third grades are vcry rarely achkred; it is the 

lirst grade of trust that is generally found. 

In regard to ‘action’ al-GhazaH maintains that so long as the third 
and highest grade of trast eiists in the soul (and it ensts for only a 
few minutes) man remsuns like a dead body, and makes no effort 
towards action. The second grade of trast does not last more than a 
day ot two during which time no effort for action or resort to the 
means of it is madc except caraest prayer to God. In the first grade, 
of course, there are effarts towards and choice of action; but this 
eff<Mt is limited in thc sense that it is directed mily towards those acts 
which God ezplicitfy orders. mcn to perform, and towards those 
whkh, though not <wd«red, are approved by Him. Effort towards 
actions is not incompatible with the mystkal virtue of trust, for 
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it is made in carrying out His order, explicit or implicit; rather 
absence of this etTort is opposed to trust since one who relies upon 
another is required to act according to his advice. The view that trust 
requires absolute negation of activity is, according to al-GhazalT, 
wrong. At its iirst grade trust requires man to eam a ltvelihood and 
to perform the activities of life by employing the body and the soul. 
All his Yoluntary actions are directed towards acquirtng any useful 
thing he lacks, safeguarding anything he already has, preventing 
any harmiul thingthat threatens to overtake him, and removing any 
harmful thing which has already attacked him. This involves, 
r^pectWely, earning a livelihood, preserving wealth, seeking safety 
Irom a thief, ferocious animals, etc. and taking medicine in order to 
cure bodily diseases. In each of these four kinds of activity certain 
stipulations need to be fulftlled by the mystic. Their essence is that 
he will rely, not upon his acts, but upon God’s mercy; he should 
believe that just as man’s guidance, motions and means to actions 
are all from God, so too their completion; he believes that no 
extemal means has any power of its own; whatever he sees, he sees to 
be from God. When such is his condition, he is ‘one who trusts’, in a 
mystical sense. From trust, al-GhazalT passes on to discuss the 
virtue of love of God, without stating anyreason for this — obviously 
because it is the only virtue awaiting discussion. 

Lave 

Love (mafyibba) of God is the highest of all the mystical virtues; it 
is the last station on the path to Him. It is true that after acquiring it 
some praiseworthy qualities, for example yearning, are produced in 
the soul, but they are produced as its by-products or consequences 
and not as independent qualities. All the mystical virtues stated so 
far lead the novice to it and prepare him for it; all the vices are gotten 
rid of with a view to cleansing the soul for its sake. Every believer has 
the basic love of God; a mystic is not content with this degree of love; 
he aims at deveIoping it to such an extent that it takes possession of 
his entire soul; such an intense love is perfect love (hubb kamil) and 
this is what constitutes the highest perfection of a human being. One 
who is unable to attain to this highest degree of love, should at least 
love God more than any other thing. The more intense one*s iove of 
Him in this world, the higher will be one’s degree of happiness in the 
next. 

While giving an exposition of the virtue of love, ai-GhazalT does 
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not say esplicitly that it, too, is composed of the three elements of 
knowledge, disposition and action; but firom his description of what 
the love of God really means» how it is produced and what are its 
signs, it is plain that he regards this virtue, too, as consisting of these 
three parts. Before dealing with these, he proves the possibility of 
love of God by citing the Gur^anic verses, prophetic traditions, and 
the consensus of the Muslim community (ijma*) on the obligatori- 
ness of love of God. Besides proving the eiistence of this mystical 
virtue by means of the Shan*a, he makes rational inquiry into the 
reason for love in general, and thereby proves that it is not only that 
love of God is possible, but that nothing save Him can be the true 
object of love. All thb he does as an answer to those who deny love of 
God, thinking that love is only possible between the members of the 
same genus, and who interpret the love of God spoken of in the 
Shan*a as persevmrance in obedience to Him. By denying this they 
have also denied yeaming, intimacy, etc. which are the products of 
love. These people are not the Muslim philosophers, for they 
acknowledge love of God by the gnostic (^ri^ who possesses true 
knowledge of Him.They are referred to as some theologians 
(mutakaltimun) and also as some scholars ('ulkima'). One of them is 
said to be Abmad Ibn Ghalib, known as Ghulam Khalll. Al-Ghazali 
believes that they denied love of God because they faited to 
understand its real meaning. 

To make ctear the meaning of love of God, al-Gha^lT states the 
meaning of love in general. lf, he says, a thing is agreeable to a 
man*s nature it gives him pteasure, but if it b disagreeable it gives 
him pain. Everything that gives man pleasure is beloved by him, and 
its being loved means that his nature i$ inclined to it. Similarly, a 
thing that gives him pain is hated by him and its bdng hated means 
that his nature is averse to it. Wbat gives neither pteasure nor pain is 
neither loved nor hated. Love, then, refers to the inclination of 
nature (mayl af-fab') to something that is pleasure-giving. If this 
inclindation is too strong it is called passionate love Cishg), Hate is 
the aversionof nature from something painhii, and if the aversion is 
very strong and prolonged it is called rancour (lfiqd). Inclination to 
or aversion iiom a thing comes aHer the thing is known. Sensuous 
objects are known by the five senses, but abstract substances are 
apprehended by means of man*s sixth sense variously known as 
reason, the light, or the soul. This sense is stronger in apprehension 
than the iWe senses, and the beauty of the abstract meaning 
apprehended by it is greater than the physkal beauty seen by them. 
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Application of all these to God gives the result that it is the soul that 
apprehends Him; the pleasure it enjoys by perceiving His beauty is 
very intense; inclination of man*s nature to Him, i.e. man’s love of 
Him, becomes vety strong. Love of God may, then, be detined as the 
inclination of man*s nature produced when his soul gets pteasure by 
apprehending His beautiiiil attributes. This inclination is the 
disposition of the virtue of love. 

In order to show that love of God is not only possibte but that it 
constitutes the only true form of love, al-Gha^aS* states the reasons 
for love in ^neral. The iirst reason, he says, is man’s love of himseH, 
i.e. love of his own eiistence and the perfection of his own attributes; 
it is only because he loves himself that he loves property, children, 
triends and relatiyes; he loves them because they are means of his 
perfection and the continuation of his existence; al-Gha^alT explains 
how love of others is based upon self-love. The second reason for love 
is beneticence. By nature man loves anyone who does good to him. 
Since loving a man for beneHt is loving not him but his beneBcial act 
love of him ceases with the cessation of his act, and increases or 
decreas^ according to the increase or decrease in the act. The third 
reason, love for benefactor without receipt of any beneHt ftom him, 
is implanted in man. A man who he^ about the beneHcence of a 
king in a distant part of the world loyes him even though, because of 
the distance of his country, he cannot have any share in his good 
works. This shows that man loves another, because he does good, 
absolutely without any reterence to himself. The foarth reason is the 
love of what is beautitiil for the sake of its beauty, and not for 
anything obtainable by it. Beauty of a thing consists in the per- 
fection beBtting it, and so beauty is not the same for all beings. 
Intemal beauty, the beauty of the inward form or good qualities, is 
perceptibte by reason. Perception of intemal beauty, like that of 
extemal beauty, gives pleasure to the percehrer, and consequently 
his nature is inclined to it, i.e. he loves it. The last reason is the 
relationship and affinity that may exist between two persons. 
Sometimes this affinity is based upon something visibte, such as the 
affinity between the young, and sometimes it is hidden, as in the 
unity of two persons without there being any consideration of beneBt 
or b^uty or any other thing. This affinity is spiritual. 

When all these reasons are united in one person, ibo love for him 
must be doubled, and if these are pf an extreme degree, he will be 
loved exceedingly. Since the five reasons in their totality and their 
extreme degree can only refer to God, it is only He to whom love in 
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its real sense 1$ ^ue. Al-Gha^aiT shows how all the five reasons are 
united in God in their eitreme degree. He says that the first reason 
— loVe of the self necessitates love of God, because the eiistence, 
perfection and continuation of the self are aU from Him alone. It is 
He who creates the self, preserves it after creation and perfects it by 
creating the organs and the qualities of perfection, the means to 
them and the guidance to the means. One who knows this loves Him 
necessarily. As for man’s love of one who does good to him, it 
demands that he should love God only, since the being who in reality 
doesgood to him isGod; one who appears to be the source of benefit 
is only the intermediary throu^ whom the benellt comes. By 
analysing a man*s act of benefitting another with his wealth, 
al-Gha^ir shows how God is the real Benefactor and man can be 
called *benefactor’ only metaphorically. Love for a benefactor only 
because he is a benefactor, and not because of any favour from him, 
also requires love for God and love of nothing except in relation to 
Him, for it is He who is the Benefactor of all creatures. One who 
knows that God is the Benefactor of all cannot love anyone save 
Him. Love for what has inward beauty for beaut/s sake also 
necessitates love of God alone, because inward beauty, i.e. beauty of 
the good attributes of the human soul, is present in Him in perfect 
degree, whereas in man it is present only impeitectly. Since man*s 
go^ qualities are, in the final analysis, from God, it is folly on one’s 
part to love a man for their beauty without loving God. Lastly, love 
based upon hidden atHnity also requires love of God for there exists 
hidden affinity between Him and man. Some of this affinity can 
lawtiilly be described in a book, while some of it is unlawtul and can 
only be experienced by those who have traversed the *path\ What 
can be expressed is the affinity in those qualities which are divioe 
and which can be acquired by man, although imperfectly. Thus all 
the reasons for love in their supreme degree can only refer to God, 
and hence it is only He to whom love in its real sense is due. 

Strong love of God is produced in the soul by knowledge of Him. 
This knowledge belongs to ‘knowledge of revelation* which is outside 
the scope of ethics. As for the action of *'the soul, the tongue and the 
members” which proceeds from love when it is dominant in the soul, 
al-Ghazaitstatesitinasectionentitled *‘TheSignsof Love’*. Hesays 
that <me who loves God prefers, inwardly and outwardly, what God 
likes to what he himself desires; for a true lover*s will is his 
beloved’s; he refrains from following his passions and committing 
sin, persists in difficult good deeds, and is not at all idle in senring 
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God; committing sin is incompatible with perfect love but not with 
basic love. His mind is noi free from remembering God at any time, 
and his tongue does not become tired of mentioning tlie name of 
God since he is a true kwer, and a true lov^ cannot fotgct his 
beloved; he regrets greatiy an hour passed without such re- 
membrances, aikl begins to remember Him again; but he does not 
regretif anyofhisworldlythingsarelostbecausehebelieves that his 
Beloveddecreesforhimwhatbgoodforhim. Pterformingdevotiona] 
acts, remembering God and mentioning His name are all felt by him 
easy and pleasurable. Solitude and converse with God are the tiiings 
most liked by him; so engrossed does he become in his converse with 
his Beloved that all things other than God pass into oblWion; night is 
most desired by him for at night there is no obstacle in the way of 
prayer to God, or to reciting His book and enjoying the pleasures of 
converse with Him. Because he loves God he loves all that is related 
to God, such as the Qur’an, the Prophet and all pious men; he is 
hostile to God*s enemies who do what He dislikes, and ts not 
impeded from being an^ with anyone for His sake. He keeps his 
iove in secret, carefully avoids any claim to it, and guards against 
expressing ecstasy in love; all that he tries to do is to make his 
Beloved aware that he loves Him. While loving God he fears Him, 
too, for His majesty and greatness; feat is not incompatible with love 
since the former arises from the apprehension of His greatness while 
the latter comes from the knowledge of His beauty; he is airaid of 
avoidance, veil, removal (ib*ad)f premature halt in spiritual pro- 
gress, loss of what cannot be regained after being lost, dhrersion 
from God (^a/w)# SLnd substitution of love of Him by love of other 
than Him; when fear of God goes with love of Him, the degree of 
fear will be less than that of love. Lastly, the lover of God wishes to 
meet his Beloved, and since he cannot meet Him without leating this 
world through death, he wishes death; if he dislikes the coming of an 
early death, and not the death itself, because he is yet unprepared to 
meet God, it is not a sign that he does not love God. He is intimate 
with God and is satistied with His decree.^^* 

Absence of these actions of the soul, the tongue and the members 
will prove that love of God is not dominant; al-Ghazair mentions two 
ways of strengthening it, one of which is severance of the sours 
attachment to the world and removai of the iove of things other than 
God. This is etiected by the acquisttion of all the mystical virtues 
below love: when love of things other than God is not in the soul, 
love of Him finds a place in it. The other way is increasing 
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knowledge of Him, and this may be acccmipiisiied in two ways. One 
is what the sa&, the stnmg {aqw^^^ adc^, namety, undei^oing 
motiiication and purifying the soul by remembering God ail the 
time, with so much concmitration on Him that th^ totgct them- 
selves and the worid. In such a state God*s greatness becomes as 
clear to them as if they were seeing it with their physical eyes. This 
process is one of knowing God first and then knowing His wmks 
through Him. The other process, whkh is easy, and therefore 
suitable to the weak is reilecting first on God’s wonderliil 

wc^ks, then on their Agent, as the possessor of perfect power, 
wbdmn, majesty and goodness* and finally on these attributes in 
such a way foat their teal nature may be reyealed. This means iirst 
knowing God’s works, and then knowing Him through tiiem. This 
process is widely adc^ed by those treading the ‘path*. Those who 
know God not in these two ways, but only through hearing about 
Him iirom others, have only a general knowledge of Him, and this is 
why their love of Him is weak. 

Yeaiwlngi lntfiitftTy ud SatlsiMiiiNi 

After love, al-GhaudTdeals with the virtues that he regards as the 
products or Ihilts of it. ^ These are yeaming {^hawq), intimacy 
(tins) and satishictkm Intimacy is discussed in the 

not in a separate section as in the/jlrya’, but within the discussion on 
yeaming, and this implies that it is looked upon as less important 
than yearaing; in al-MakkTs system also yearaing recehred more 
complete discussion than intimacy. Satisfaction is regarded by 
ahGharair as the most important of all the virtues that ate the 
consequences of love, and this is why it is elaborately treated in all 
his wmks dealing with the mystical virtues; in the Arba'm h is 
enumerated as foe ninth mystical quality. By regarding sa- 
tisfaction as a product of love ai-Ghaz^agrees with some of his $ufi 
predecessors and differs from others. The latter consist of as- 
Sarraj, al-Kalabadtu and al-Makln for they all placed satisfoction 
beforelove. TheformerincIudeal-Kharriz,f(mheplaced satisfaction 
after love, but before yearning and intimacy. Al-Makl^ serais to 
have distinguished between two kinds of satisfaction; one is what is 
facilitated by trust in God and this he piaced immediatery after 
trust, calling it the ei^ith 'station',’^ and the other b what is 
produced by love; this he placed after love wHhout, however, calling 
it a *station’ or treating it elaborately. Those who placed it 
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hnmediately after trust believed that trust is safficimit to produce it, 
iHit al-Gha^diindkates that unkss a man loves God stron^, it b 
almost impossibk for him to be well-pkased whh aH that cmnes 
btm God. Since yearning, intimaqr and satbfoction are qualities 
thatcometothesoulautomatkaltywhra loveofGod bdomhiant in 
it, and not indepradent qualtties, al-Ghaz97does not speak of them 
as composed of the three ekments of knowledge, dbposition and 
action. It b only in the case of intimacy that he descrB>es hs signs, 
whkh may be regarded as its ekment of action. In the case of 
satisfoctkn h b stated that supplkatkm and fiedng from piaces of 
sin, or reiusal to enter mto places where an ^ndemk has broken 
out, are not against satisfaction; h b wrong to t h i n k that the 
dbcussimi of these b dbcussion of the element of action proceeding 
from the dbposition of satbfactkn. The truth b that these are 
dbcussed as an answ^ to those who deny satbfactimi — an answer 
whidi abo claritks the meaningof satbfactkn. 

Yearaing b a necessary conseqaence of love of God. Al-Ghazali 
shows the nature yearaing as a mystkal qualhy by stating the 
nature of yearaing for a wotklly object. Yearning an object b 
impossible if the object b completely perceived or completely 
unperceWed; it can be yearned for only when h b apprehended in 
some way and unai^wdiraded in another. A man’s yearaing for h 
mcans that lus mind wants h to be present bef<m hb eyes so that by 
sedng h, hb apprehenskm {idrSk) of h may become perfect; perfect 
apprehension b only achieved a&et seeing with the eyes. Similar b 
the nature of yearning hnr God. Although a kwei^s perceptkn of 
divine beauty b extrraiely ckar {ghSyiU al-wu^uhH it b not perfectly 
clear; hb mind wants hb Beloved to be present before hb eyes so 
that he may see Hb beauty with perfect clarity. Thb restless desire 
for perfect clearness of what b only imperfectly clear, b yearning for 
(jod. Thb ^rning wiU only be satbfied in the next world, when the 
lover will have the vbion of God. There b anoth^ kiiid of yearning 
which will not be satbfied even in the hereafter. Al-Ghaza£r states h 
by saying that a lover perceWes only some divine matters {umur 
Uahi^) and he believes that many of them are stUl totally unknown 
to him. So hb mind b restless to know, althou^ vaguefy, what he 
could not as yet perceWe at all. Thb state of disturbance and 
restlessness in the soul b yearning for God. The reason why it will 
not be satbfied even in the next worid b that thb can be satbfied 
only when the lover knows all about God, Hb attributes, Hb wbdom 
and Hb works, but knowing all these b impossibk fot man, since 
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they are unlimited; however much dndne majesty and beauty will be 
known in the next world, some aspects of them will still remain 
unknown, and so his yeaming for knowledge will eteraally remain in 
him; whenever his longing is satisfied even pardy, he will experience 
new pleasure. 

As regards intimacy, sometimes what predominates in a lover of 
God is joy on account of his feeling of nearness to his Beloved; ihett 
is also joy in contemplation of His presence; when his perception is 
contined to the beauty of God and is not directed to that aspect of it 
which has not yet been perceived by him» his mind rejok^ in 
perceiving it. This rejoicing of his soul resulting firom the study of 
divine beauty is what al-GhadlT means by intimacy with God. This 
pleasure, this joy, becomes very intense because, being severed firom 
that unperceived part of divine beauty and firom the danger of being 
removed firom the Beloved, the mind becmnes enthralled in the 
perceWed part of divine beauty. The sign indicating dominance of 
the state of intimacy in a man is that he loves sc^itude, for without 
being separate firom things other than God, one cannot be intimate 
with Him; such a maniinds great pleasure in remembering God in 
loneliness; when he mixes whh people he is with them physically but 
with God mentally.^^ Besides this, absence of atTectation 
i$ found in his speech, work and secret prayer to His Beloyed. This 
firankness is unsound in appearance, fbr it shows audacity to and 
absence of awe of God, but it is tolerated trrnn those whose state of 
intimacy with Him is established; if it proceeds firom others they 
thereby become almost infidel. 

The most important of all the qualities which are necessary 
consequenc^ of the mystical virtue of love of God is satisfaction with 
His decree (ga^a*). Anyone who has strong love for God necessarily 
remains satisBed with all that his Beloved does. Satisfaction with 
those works of God which are agreeable to him is something easy 
and understandable, but to be satisBed with those of His works 
which are against his passions and natural desires, especially with 
the afinictton that occasionally befalls man, is also easy for those who 
have passionate love Vishq) of Him. There are two ways in which this 
is shown to be easy. One of them is that a lover’s mind is so much 
engrossed in the love of his Beloved that he does not feel the pain of 
affliction befalling him. Such a phenomenon is not absent in worldly 
matters: there are many warriors who, while engaged in Bghting, fail 
to feel the pain of their wounds; they only become aware of these 
when they see the blood gushing. When a man is deeply engaged in 
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some action, the pain of thmnpricks is not felt by him. The 
other way is that the lover does indeed feel the pain of affliction, 
but is not only satisBed with it but also desirous of it, since he 
knows with certainty that the reward to be given for this sa- 
tisfaction is far more than the pain of sufifering it. His caraal 
soul dislikes the afHiction, but reason, knowing it to be sent by 
God and curative, desires it. He is like a trader who jo^rtully 
takes the trouble of going to distant cities in the hope of protit, 
or like a patient who feels the pain caused by the surgeon’s 
lance and is pleased wkh his operation. 

It is not a stipulation of satisfaction that a man should re- 
main pleased with what he has, and not work or pray to God 
for what he lacks. Supplication {du*a*) to God for foTgivene$s, 
for immunity from sin and for assistance in various good deeds 
is not incompatible with satisfaction. God created means of 
action {asbab) and asked man to resort to them, and suppli- 
cation is but a means in the sense that by it are produced in the 
soul such commendable qualities {sijat ma^muda) as tenderness, 
a contrite heart, and humility; these qualities make the soul 
beautitiil and serve as means of God’s kindness to the suppli- 
cant. Supplication is very much like drinking water for quench- 
ing thirst; since drinking water is a means of quenching thirst, 
to do this is not against satisfaction with God’s decree of thirst. 
Adoption of means is not against trust {tawakkul) and ^atis- 
faction. To complain against intolerable heat or cold weather, to 
blame a particular kind of food, and to assert that poverty is 
afiHiction, and family is anxiety — all this shows imperfection in 
sati$faction. 

Nor is satisfaction opposed to dislike of sin, hatred of means 
of it, prohibition of its commission, and instruction to do good; 
sins, infidelity and various' other forms of evil are decreed by 
God, but one who is satisfied with God must not approve of 
these. Knowing that these are decreed by Him, some people 
wrongly maintain that satisfaction with them is needed; al- 
GhazalT calls these persons men deprived of deep knowledge. He 
shows in two ways how hating these forms of evil despite their 
ordinance by God is not incompatible with satisfaction with 
God. He also elaborately explains that it is not imperfect sa- 
tisfaction to flee from cities where vice is rampant, to condemn 
such places and the means to vices so that hatred for them may 
be created in the minds of others. *** 
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VI 

DEYOTIONAL ACTS 


THE PUNCnONS OF DEYOTIONAL ACTS IN MORAL LIFE 

As already explained, knowledge and action {*amati are tegarded by 
al-GhazalT as the two primary means of realidng the moral ideal» 
and action is divided into that which is concemed with man’s inward 
seif (ba^) and that which concems the oiitward (^aAir). With an 
expo 5 ition of the former in the two preceding chapters» an attempt 
may now be made to deal with the latter. This order of discussion» 
followed here only iot the sake of convenience, is of course the 
reverse of the one followed by al-Ghaza(i himself. In his ethical 
works» the description of action related to the outward self precedes 
that of action related to the inward self. This is not accidental; it is 
dcme with a view to keeping the eaposition of the system in harmony 
with the order to be followed in the practice of it. According to al- 
Gha^l» the spiritual training of a seeker after God should begin in 
outward acdon; it is only after successtiilly completing this part of 
self-training that he can proceed to train himseif in inward action. 
This idea, which accords with that of other $u&» ^ found expression 
in some passages» ^ one of which may be quoted as tbllows: 

**... you must realize that the guidance... has a beginning and an 
ending» an outward aspect and an inward. No one can reach the 
end until he has completed the beginning; no one can discover 
the inward aspect until he has mastered the outward. Here, then, 
I give you counsel about the beginning of guidance, so that there- 
by you may test yourself and examine your heart. If you flnd your 
heart drawn towards it and your soul docile and receptive, go 
ahead, make for the end,...” ^ 

Outward action is divided by al-Ghazaii into that which is 
directed towards God and that which is directed towards one’s 
fellow-men. The first category of action is the same as that of the 
devotional acts (HhSdat) prescribed by the Shan*a. These are seveq 
in number—ritual prayer, fasting, dhrine tax, pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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Oar^in-teading, ptaise of God, and intocation of IDm. The fitst 
fout ate obHgatoty and the temaindet saperaogatoty. Each of the 
obligatoty acts becomes an act of snpetetogation ndien it b pet> 
totmed mote &eqaaitfy than the Shan‘a obliges. F<a eiample, 
fasting in the month of Rama^an b obligatoiy, but to Cast on othet 
gteatdays of theyeat b saperetogatoty. Each bbligatoty set consbb 
of many patts some of whkh ate such that withoat them the act b 
mvalid; some ate needed only fot its petfection (AamoO: some are 
the means of its eicellence i^usn), and othets are fot petfecting thb 
escellence.* All these patts ate btoadly dhrided into two gtoaps, 
namely, those whi^ are basic, necessaiy fia the yaHdily of the act, 
obligatory patts, and those whkh are complements, per- 
fecting the etBcacy the bask patts, called supetetogatoty parts.^ 
Performance of the obHgidmy acts b relevant to the lower class of 
virtaous men. Peopk who feil to perfi>rm sudi acls are immoral. 
Those who are abk to poibrm the saperetogatoty acts fi)tm the 
higlier oiasst of the vittuous. Thb b ex{»essed in many <rf al- 
Ghazai!’s works,‘ but it has fband vivid eipression in the folIowing 
passage of the Ru&yo: 

‘Tn respect of hb reiigion a man stands in one of three ciasses: 

(a) he may be ‘safe’ (or ‘saved’), namely, when he coniines ldmself 
to perfotming the duties <rf stnct obligation and av<Mding sms; ot 

(b) he may be ‘abovc stuidatd’ aiteraHy ‘making a profif), name- 
ly, when of hb wiH he makes an oiiding and pmfo^ su^r- 
erogatoty acts; <a (c) he may be *bd<»w standaid’ Oiterally ‘in- 
<nuTing a loss’), namely, when he fidb shott of adiat b incumbent 
upon him. If you cannot be ‘abow standaid’, at least endeavow 
to be ‘safe’, and beware, oh beware, <rfbdng ‘betow standard’”. 

Evety devotional act b regatded by al-Ghazaff as haiing two 
aspects — intemal and eitnnal — and its peifoct perfi^anoe 
on the falfilment <rf both aspects. The latter b, ss it were, 
the body ot shape (fura) of the act, while the fiama b its life (4<Q«) 
or spirit (mh). Should the intemal aspect not be perfiamed, the act 
b merely motions of the body and b incapable of ptoducing the 
desired effect on the soul.* The harm of n^kctiiig one partkular 
part of the extemal aspect differs firom that of n^ecting another, 
and thb dififetence b owing to the difference in the grades of the 
various parts. In the case of some acts, e.g. ritual prayer and 
pilgtimage, evety patt <rf the extemal aspect is shown to have an 
inwatd aspect independent of the inwatd aspect of the act as a 
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a whole; if a part is peifonned with neglect of its corresponding 
inward aspect, the devotkma] act is comparable to a man who has 
eyes but no vision.’ The extemal aspect of an act, as described in 
al-Gha 2 ^?’s ethical works, is more than the act as described in the 
works of Islamic jurisprudence, including his own. The inwatd 
aspect is the action of the soul; it invoives perfonnance wHh single* 
minded devotion, purity of thought and absolute sincerity; al- 
Ghazall complains that these accompaniments of performances are 
not stressed by the jurisprudents. These are variously referred to 
by him as al*ma*am al-bafina, abqdlb, afywal abgalb, a*mdl 
ahqalb, wazd*ifabqalb and so on. To be able to accomplish these it 
is necessary to know the deeper meaning of an act, and this is 
accordingly described in many cases. The mystical idea that an act 
whose inward aspect is neglected is unsound (bafili, i.e. useless with 
respect to the hereaiter, is proved by evidence fri>m the Shan*a. The 
judgement of the Muslim jurispradents that an act is sound^ when its 
exteraal aspect is observed is explained by al-Ghazali as onĕ made to 
save the worldly firom the punishment of the ruler. Since the worldly 
are unable to do more than this, to stipulate the obsenrance of the 
inward aspect is to stipulate the impossible for them. By thus 
insisting on the obsenrance of both the inward and the outward 
aspects of an act, al-Gha^l combines $ttfism with the formal 
observance of the Shan*a. This is the continuation and probably the 
completion of the task begun by some of his $uB predecessors. 

This emphasis upon the inward aspect of an act is linked with 
al>Ghazali’s conception of the functions of devotional acts in moral 
life. He maintains that they are prescribed for remembrance of God. 
How this is achieved is explained in a passage of the Kimiyd\ In 
the Ibyo\ too, he speaks of this aim; when dealing with the 
mystical virtues he conhrms this view, saying that devotional acts are 
excelient only because remembrance of God is present in them. In 
the Arbaln this aim is described as remembrance of God and the 
turning of the soul from this worid to the hereatter.Since 
remembrance is present in every act of devotion, perseYerance in it 
means perseverance in remembrance, as a result of which love of 
God and intimacy with Him are produced in the soul. Thus, the 
ultimate aim of devotional acts emerges as love of God and nearness 
toHim. 

Besides remembrance of God, ai>GharalI sometimes speaks of 
another tiinction of devotional acts, namely, purihcation of the soul 
from vices and making it beautiful with virtues. This he points out 
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whilediscussingmo5toftheacts: ritualprayerasawhole, he says, is 
prescribed by the Shan*a to enable man to polish (tasqJb the mirror 
of his soul, to renew his remembrance of God and to strengthen his 
*faith’; both prostration and genuBection aim at creating the quality 
of humility in the soul. The tiinction of alms-giving is to cleanse 
(tafhSr) the soul from miserliness and to generate in it the quality of 
gratitude to God for granting wealth. The functiqn of fasting is to 
purify the soul from the dominance of passions which impel a man 
to evil; it is also to acquire a dhrine attribute and an an^lic 
quality. Knowledge of the inward aspect of pilgrimage helps man 
to cleanse his soul; besides, by doing those acts of pilgrimage whose 
reasons are unknown, man opposes passions and achiev» perfect 
obedience to God. Recitation of the Qur’an removes the rust from 
the soul. The qualities produced from praise of God and in- 
vocation to Him are said to serve as illumination (jatd) of the soul, “ 
Yarious kinds of acts are prescribed because of their various effects 
in enlightening the soul. From all these statements of al-GhazalT it 
is plain that acts of devotion have a two-foid function of puriBcation 
of the soul and making it beautitiit. This function is spoken of in the 
ArbaHn also.^^ In some passages of his wcu*ks, however, al-Ghazali 
speaks of only one aspect of this two-fold function. Thus he 
sometimes calls the devotional acts medicines for the diseases of the 
soul; “ this only refers to their puriBcatoty effect. Sometimes he 
describes their performance as watering the tree of *faith’ after 
removing the thorns of evil qualities from the soul; ^ this only refers 
to the aspect of making the soul beautiful. Mention of one aspect is 
made in order to emphasize it in its relevant context. This two-fold 
goal is of course secondary to that of love of God and of attaining 
nearness to Him. It only leads to this hnal aim in the following ways: 
(a) when the soul is cleansed from vices and fortif!ed with yirtues, it 
is drawn near to Him, its love for Him becomes strong and love for 
the world weak. (b) Complete polishing of the mirror of the soul 
causes a light in the soul which serves as a key to intuitive knowledge 
of the secrets of divine aiTairs, and the subtleties of ethical mat- 
ters. ^ — “... the aim of action is to purify and cleanse the soul that 
the truth may be revealed in it and that it may be beautif!ed by the 
true knowledge which is intuitive knowledge”. Such a knowledge of 
God produces a strong love of Him.^ However in some places acts 
of devotion are said to be the efTect of love rather than its means. 
This in reality refers to a stage when strong love has already been 
created in the soul by devotional acts and by other means. 
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Thu^ the final aim of acts of devotion is love of God and nearness 
to Him, through remembrance of Him, and through the puriiication 
of the soul and making it beautiiul. It is wrong to suppose that the 
purpose of these acts is to enable man to recetve the four forms of 
divine grace ita^q) which allow him to work for happiness. 
Nowhere does al-Ghazaii speak of such a purpose. On the contrary, 
he eaplicitly says that divine grace is a means of carrying out God’s 
commandments, ^ and that men may receive grace irrespective of 
their deserts. In some passages, however, there is a suggestion that 
begging or invocation to God for this grace is a means of recehring it. 
This problem has been discussed in the second chapter. Al-Ghazaii 
criticizes as wrong the philosophers’ opinion on the aim of de- 
votional acts. They maintained, he says, that these acts aim at 
keeping order among common men and at restraining them iirom 
iighting and quarrelting with one another, or &om giving rein to 
their desires; therefore the wise who can guard themselves against 
these desires are not under an obligation to follow the Shan^a. ^ 
Unlike the philosophers, al-Gha^lI says that it is necessary to 
pedbrm the various kinds of devotional acts at every stage of life, for 
by this are achieved constant remembrance of God, contirmation of 
intimacy and strengthening of love.^^ £ven after one has been 
endowed with gnosis {ma*rifu) and has reached the goal of life, one’s 
obligation to perform these acts is not abolished; it r^ains until 
death for it is through them that the intimacy and love which have 
been acquired will be preserved. The circular relationship between 
the body and the soul necessitates that the nearer a man is to God 
the more eager he is to keep His commandments. This view of 
al-Ghaz3lT accords with that of many of his $ufi predecessors. ” Like 
al-Hujwiii, he bitterly criticizes the contention of permissive peopie 
(ahl^ahibahia) that the SharTa is meant for ‘the weak” (du'afa) and 
that no sin harms him who is strong on the path, i.e. who has made 
good progress on it. Like al-Qushayn, he regards permissive people 
as those who have strayed from the path of $uf!sm, and he 
enumerates their arguments under seven headings and retiites 
them. ^ He also condemns those who follow the doctrine of au- 
thoritative instruction (talim) for their neglect of God’s command- 
ments;^ their influence is one reason for negleot of the Shan^a by 
the people of his time, another reason being the influence of 
philosophy. However, he does not say anything about the Hallajis 
and the Parisis, who were attacked by al-Hujwlri. The latter also 
attacked the Carmateans and the ShTites for their doctrine that 
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when reality is revealed the Shan‘a will no longer be 

necessary. 

To have the desired efTect on the soul devotional acts need to be 
performed with sincere intention; instead of purifying the soul, an 
ostentatious act makes it more polluted with love of the world and 
submission to passions. ^ The acts should be performed readily and 
with pleasure, and in order to acquire the ability one has to undergo 
the self-training discussed in the third chapter. From this brief 
discussion concerning the functions of the acts of devotion, a 
transition may be made to a more detailed treatment, dWiding the 
acts into two groups. Treatment of the group of obligatory acts will 
precede that of the group of supererogatory ones, and the order of 
the acts in each group will be the same as that set forth by al- 
Ghazair himselL 


OBLIGATORY DEYOTIONAL ACTS 
Ritoid Prayer 

Ritual prayer (sa/5) is the greatest of all the obligatory devotional 
acts.^^ Its precondition is puriBcation (\ahBra) which is of three 
grades, namely, cleanliness of the body and of clothing, purification 
of the soul from vices, and its puritication from things other than 
God. Bodily cleanliness also enlightens the soul, for when thosoul is 
aware of this cleanliness, purification is produced in it through the 
interaction of body and mind. ^ Al-Ghazall first states the external 
aspect of prayer which consists of yarious acts of three ditTerent 
grades. Then he discusses the inward aspect in general, main- 
taining that it is completed by the presence of six qualities in the 
worshipper*s mind. These are single-mindedness, understanding the 
meaning of the verses and the praises recited in a prayer, magnifying 
God, fear, hope and shame. The first is the mind being completely 
free from things other than the acts being done and the words being 
uttered in prayer — so completely that it is aware of only these and 
its thought does not wander to any other thing; it is engrossed in the 
thought of God. Without this single-minded devotion, prayer is 
invalid in the sense that it produces no effect on the soul; it is the 
life-spring of prayer. Unlike the jurisprudents, who maintained that 
the presence of devotion at the start of prayer is enough for the 
validity of prayer, al-GhazalT stated that it must be present through- 
out the prayer if prayer is to have the desired effect on the soul to 
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become provision for the hereafter. Magnifying God involves a 
feeling of self-abasement, and self-submission to Him who is great 
and majestic. Fear is of His punishment on account of defects in 
prayer. Hope is of His reward despite defects in it. Shame is felt 
owing to inability to perform the prayer as required. ” 

Besides thus describing the inward aspect of prayer in general, 
al-Ghaz3lT also discusses the intonal aspect of every speciiic part of 
the extemai aspect of prayer because it has an effect on the soul, and 
it is for this effect that prayer is enjoined.^ He does not speak of 
any social signiticance of the Priday assembly prayer {^alat al-jum*a) 
or of prayer in the congregation (jama*a), The latter’s effect he 
regards as equal to that of twenty-seven individual prayers.^^ As 
regards the former, he says that the earlier one comes to the mosque 
the nearer one is to God, and he urges men to devote the whole of 
Friday to the hereafter, keeping away from all worldly occupation, 
and engaging in prayers and good deeds.'*^ By contrast, the 
philosopher Miskawayh maintain^ that these two fonns of prayer 
are prescribed in order to help men develop their innate love and 
fellowship so that they may not quarrel among themselves in 
society. For al*Gha^lT, prayer is for the benefit of the individual 
soul: the effect of it on the soul is to remove the evil effect of small 
sins; virtuous qualities like humility, fear and hope are produced in 
the soul; prostration draws it near to God;^ as a result of con- 
centrating the mind on remembrance of God throughout the prayer, 
the mind gradually becomes inclined to Him and begins to love Him. 
Thus if performed with due regard to both its aspects, prayer 
becomes a means of attaining love of God and neamess to Him. 

Divfaie Tax 

The second obligatory devotional act is divine tax (zaA^. Al- 
GhazSlTdiscussed in detail the fypes of things on which the tax is to 
be levied, different rates on different things, people to whom tax is 
payable, and the behaviour to be adopted when paying the tax. He 
says that a man at the lowest grade of spiritual progress pays only 
that amount of wealth whose payment is fixed by the ShaiT‘a. Those 
at a higher level give away more than that; they store up wealth not for 
enjoyment but for meeting their need, helping the poor, and doing 
good deeds when opportunity arises. At the highest grade are the 
most devout, who give away all their wealth. ^ Paying divine tax is a 
devotional act related to wealth (Hbadat nuUiyya)^ and in order to be 
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able to tiilill its inward stipulations, one has to know its deeper 
meaning: it is prescribed so that by means of it man may help the 
needy, purify his soul from the evil quality of miserliness, make it 
beautitiil with the quality of gratitude to God, express obedience to 
Him, and conBrm love of Him. All these will produce in the soul a 
state in which it will longto meet God.^ 

One who pays divine tax has to carty out several tasks so that his 
act may not be ihiitless. These involve paying the tax earlier than the 
obligatory time. If one fixes a time for payment, it should be the first 
or the twelfth month of the lunar year. To pay secretly is better, for 
this is safe from ostentation; however, if paying openly is likely to 
encourage others to pay, and there is complete safety from os- 
tentation, it is better to pay in the presence of others. The alms- 
giver must abstain from mana and adhd, The latter is frowning at 
the sight of a beggar, annoyance with him and talking harshly to 
him, hating him and looking at him with the eye of contempt. The 
former is a quality of the soul which makes the alms-giver feel that 
by helping a poor man he confers a great benetit on him, and, 
therefore, has him in his control; because of this feeling he talks 
about his alms, expects firom a beggar thanks, sendce, respect, 
salutation and so on. The alms-giver should consider his alms as 
something very small even though it is his entire wealth or a great 
part of it, Alms should be given from the highest type of lawful 
wealth, and with pleasure; how to achieve this stage of excellence 
has been explained in the third chapter. Priority should be given to 
poor relatWes, for by giving to them one gets the rewards of alms- 
giving and of fulfilling the right of relatives, whereas by giving to 
those poor men who are not relatives one gets the reward of 
alms‘giving only. ^ 


Pasting 

Fasting (^awm) is the third obligatory act of devotion. The fixed 
time for it is the lunar month of Ramadan. Fasting on other great 
days of the year is an act of supererogation. Tliere are three grades 
of fasting according to al-Ghazali. The lower grade is to reft*ain from 
food, drink and gratiBcation of sex, firom dawn till sunset. This is 
the common man’s fasting (sawm al-^awamm). A higher grade 
consists in keeping the members of the body from that of which God 
disapproves. This is the fasting of the elect (khawass), i.e. the pious 
(ijalihun). They keep their eyes from looking at things disapproved. 
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the tongue froin quarreiling, lying, slandering and uttering what is 
unnecessary, and the ears trom listening to anjrthing which should 
not be uttered. The same kind of restraint is exercised over their 
other members. They break their fasts (iftar) with lawiiil food and 
do not take an excessive amount; eating more than they normally eat 
is incompatible with the aim of fasting, which is to weaken camal 
desires. At the highest grade of fasting the mind also fasts, i.e. it 
refrains from all worldly thoughts and cares and remains engrossed 
in God and the hereafter. This is the fasting of the prophets, the 
most devout, and those near to God, and this fasting is broken if the 
mind is attentive to any worldly matter which i$ not an aid to the 
hereafter. Mere abstention from food, drink and sexual gratiAcation 
is, as it were, the body of fasting; the spirit of fasting lies in 
weakening camal desires. When this is achieved, man gains a divine 
attribute, namely, freedom from hunger and thirst. This is also an 
angelic quality, and by its acquisition man is also brought near to 
God. With the weakening of camal desires the tendency to evil 
becomes weak and the capacity for good deeds increases, and this is 
why fasting is called the foundation of devotional practices and the 
key to good works. When the soul is puriAed by hunger it becomes 
capable of remembering God and reflecting upon Him; re- 
memberance of God in this state creates a great effect on the soul. “ 


POgrlmage 

Pilgrimage to Mecca (^jj) is a devotional act, obligatory once in 
the lifetime of a normal adult Muslim capable of it. Being ‘capable' 
means that he should have bodily health, money enough to sustain 
himself on the joumey, and also sufficient to sustain his family 
during his absence, and that the way to Mecca should be safe. The 
time for it is from the beginning of the tenth lunar month of every 
year up to the ninth day of the tweltth month. There are five 
obligatory acts on which the validity of pilgrimage depends. These 
are the state of rifual consecration in and around Mecca (i^rmm), 
circumambulation of the Ka‘ba (tawaf)y thejceremony of running 
seven times between Safa and Marwa (5a‘0* halting (waguj) at 
*Arafa and shaving (^a/q). Al-GhazalT mentions six other require- 
ments without which pilgrimage is incpmplete though not invalid, 
and also many supererogatory acts to be performed from the 
beginning of pilgrimage to its end, together with the manner (adab) 
of their performance.^* All these acts constitute the extemal aspects 
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of pilgrimage. 

In order to perform the inward aspect one needs to know the 
deeper meaning of pilgrimage. According to al-GhazaiT, pilgrimage 
in Islam occupies the place of monasticism (ruhbanfyya) in previous 
religions, in the sense that a pilgrim leaves home, family and all 
other things so that he may serve God and remember Him exclusive- 
ly. Acts such as offering sacriBce, throwing stones, and running, 
whose reasons are not clear to the intellect and with which man’s 
nature is not intimate, are enjoined only because perfect obedience 
(kamdl ayubudiyya) is achieved by doing such acts; one who does 
them is motivated exclusively by a desire to carry out God’s order. 
By this is achieved perfect obedience to Him, and complete dis- 
obedience to passions.^^ The joumey to Mecca resembles the 
joumey to the hereafter through death; all the acts of the former 
have their parallels in the latter; these parallels should be re- 
membered during the acts of pilgrimage. Thus when a pilgrim is 
trying to acquire that provision for his joumey to Mecca whkrh will 
not quickly perish, he should realize that the lasting provision for the 
jouraey to the hereafter is devotiona] acts ffee ffom ostentation. 
Al-GharalT discusses the inward aspect of every extemal act of 
pilgrimage, together with its deeper meaning, for he believes that 
pilgrimage must be performed in every respect if it is to be a pre- 
paration for the next life.^ He does not speak of pilgrimage as a 
means of enhancing the mutual love and felIowship of the Muslim, 
which was the view of the philosopher Miskawayh. ^ Regarding the 
circumambulation of the Ka‘ba al-Gha^H says that it is not merely 
of the body but also of the mind; the mind should feel that it is 
circumambulating the divine presence inasmuch as the Ka*ba is the 
representation, in the world of perception, of the divine presence 
imperceptible by the senses. This is the act of the soul in cir- 
mumbulation, and if all the acts of the soul are performed together 
with all the acts of the body, pilgrimage becomes complete, and the 
pitgrim is included among those loved by God. ^ 


SUPEREROGATORY DEYOTIONAL ACTS 

Qiur%a-ieadiiig 

Although the purpose of the revelation of the Qur’an is not re- 
citation, but the guidance of mankind on the right path, its 
recitation is a supererogatory act of devotion whose inAuence on the 
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soul is grcat. ^ Sincc thc QurlLn i$ God’s spcech, anyone who rcads 
it necessarily remembers Him, and as a result of this rcmembrance 
love of God is generated in his soul. This remcmbrance is achieved 
even though one docs not understand the meaning of thc Qur’5n. As 
a result of perseverance in recitation, observing all its rules, one 
acquires knowledge of God, His attributes and His works; onc also 
acquires such virtu6us qualities as fcar, hope, reverence, humility, 
submission and so on.* Thus ‘faith’ is strengthened, the soul 
becomes pure, and the rust on it disappcars.^ Thcre are ten 
extemal rules of Gur^an-reading, and these necd to be obsenrcd so 
that an e^Tect on the soul may bc produced through the interaction 
between soul and body.^ Thc internal actions, howevcr, arc 
discussed by al-GhazlLir more elaborately. Some of these are: reali- 
zing the greatness of the Qur'5n as the word of God, reading it with 
single-mindedness, reAecting on thc meaning Qf every vcrsc being 
recited, creating in the soul different conditions according to the 
different meanings df verses recited. Thus while reading the verses 
on threats and punishments the-mihd should be overtaken by fear; 
while reading the verses conceming mercy the mind should be fiiled 
with joy; when verses on God’s attributes are lead, it should be 
submissive and humble. Three grades of recitation are m^tioned by 
al-Ghazal7, and men are urged to rise gradually to the highest of 
them. At the lowest level a reciter supposes that he is standing before 
God and reciting the Gur^an to Him; in his own mind he is a beggar 
entreating and supplicating. At a higher grade he supposes that God 
is conversing with him; he is mentally abased and magnifies God. 
On ascending to thc highest grade he supposes that he is hearing the 
Qur’3n from God Himself, and he sees God and His attributes in its 
verses; so absorbed is he in this, that hc is not even aware of his 
recitation. This is the recitation of those brought near to God, while 
the first two grades are appropriate to the less virtuous. 

Praise 

Praise (dhikr) of God, the second supererogatory devotional acts, 
is regarded by al-Gha^T as the best and most useful of all other acts 
of worship provided it is pcrformed with single-minded devotion; if 
it is continual but with absent-mindedness, or if it is peribrmed with 
attention but rarely, it is of little bcnefit to the soul. ^ Four forms of 
praise are mentioned by ai-Ghaiaii. Thcy arc, asserting G^’s 
oneness (taMit), gloritying Him (tasbJl^)^ praising Him (ta^nud)^ 
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and seeking His forgiveness (istighjdr). Of these the'flrst is the best. 
Al-Gharall speaks of four grades of praise; to paise Him absent- 
mindedly with the tongue alone is the lowest grade of praise; this 
cannot produce any effecf on the soul. At a higher grade attention is 
given with effort and difficulty; if this effort is not made attention is 
lost. At a still higher grade the mind remaiiis so much absorbed in 
praise that it cannot easily be deflected. The highest grade of praise 
is that in which what ts praised .(modAAur), i.e. God, takes 
possession of the soul so completeiy that the mind is not even aware 
of the act of praise. A man at this grade becomes so much engrossed 
in God that he forgets all other things, including himself — a state 
called annihilation (fand) and also nothingness (nistl) in sufi 
literature. This praise is a manifestation necessitated by the circular 
relationship between body and soul; it is not the praise which 
produces love of Him, and hence there is no harm if one fails to 
reach this stage. What is needed for producing this love is the second 
and the third grades of praise; after continuous practice for a long 
time with effort and difficulty, the mind becemes easily engrossed in 
praise, so that it can hardly be separated fit)m it. Consequently the 
love of what is praised, i.e. God, becomes deep-seated in the soul. 

Although in the and the Kmiyd* praise of God is regarded 
as the best of all acts of worship, in the Arba ‘5i its merit is compared 
with that of Qur’an-reading. Here it is stated that Qur’5n-reading is 
better for all except those who are seeking God. For the latter also it 
is better until they have refined their character and acquired the 
necessary knowledge. After this, if praise is sutRciently dominant in 
them to lead to perseverance, praise is better for them. They will 
then have only one thought, and thus they may attain to the stage of 
‘annihilation*. This state is temporary, and when they return to their 
normal condition they will be benefited by Qur*an-reading. Qur’an- 
reading, then, is better in all conditions except that in which the 
contemplation of God occupies the soul. ^ 

Inyocation 

Invocation (du*d) to God, the last supererogatory act of devotion, 
is called in Tradition the marrow of the acts of worship because, 
al-Ghazafr says, what is required in a worshipper’$ mind is self- 
abasement and helplessness, and God*s greatness and might; these 
are necessarily present in any true invocation.^ One may invoke in 
one*s own way, but it is better to use those invocations which are 
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transmitted by Tradition (maVAiini). A numbar of them have been 
mentioned by al-Ghaz3ff so that men may read them in the moming 
and evening and after every ritual prayer. He mentions several other 
invocations which should be used in misfortunes, and at the start of 
various works. He describes ten methods of invocation with special 
emphasis on those related to its inward aspect. If a man invokes God 
in these ways, virtuous qualities such as submission and humility to 
God are produced in his soul. As a result of remembering God in 
invocations, the soul gradually leams to love Him. ^ 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

It has already been stated that the action of the outward self which, 
like that of the inward, forms a means of realizing the moral ideal, 
has two dWisions: that which is directed towards God and that which 
is directed towards one^s fellow-men. The former consists of the 
devotional acts prescribed by the Shan‘a, and a brief description of 
them is given in the preceding chapter. The latter is the iiiUilment of 
all the rights (lpAquq) that others have with respect to an individual. 
Rights imply society. A man, in al-GhazH?s view, is usually 
required to lead a family life and a life in a community; (it is only in 
special cases that celibacy and seclusion firom society (*uzla) for a 
limited period become necessary). * Love, unity and co-operation 
should exist among people, who are all travellers in this world, 
seeking provtsion^ for the next. In a life of co-operation with other 
human beings, a man has a justiRable claim on moral grounds to 
have or to obtain something, or to act in a certain way; such a claim 
is what al-Ghazaii means by the phrase luiqq al‘*abd which may be 
rendered as a man^s right or due. Rights are many in number. If an 
individual has a right, a claim, in a community, some other 
individual or individuals must have the obligation to liiliil that 
claim; this obligation (fan4d) is called duty. A duty, then, may be 
derined as the obligation of an indWidual to satisfy a justitiable 
claim made upon him by some other indWidual member or members 
of that community. A child, for instance, has a right to education; so 
it is the duty of his parents to provide him with that education. Right 
and duty are thus related to each other. Since rights are many, 
duties are also many. 

The duties which an indWidual must fulfil if he is to realize the 
moral ideal are the duties towards his partner in marriage, his 
children and his other relatWes, his guests and risitors, his firiends 
and associates, his fellow-travellers, his servants, his partners in 
business transactions, his brethren in society, and the ruler of his 
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country. Since a]-GhazSli is writing mainly for people in the Islamic 
world, the duties towards brethren in society he calh duties towards 
Muslim brethren. Obligations towards one of these groups of people 
constitute one set of duties, and although one set differs from 
another in details, the general nature of all the sets is the same. Each 
group of duties comprises both positive and negative duties; a 
negative duty is a duty to abstain firom something, e.g. encroaching 
on the property of one’s neighbours. 

In each set of duties a distinction is made by al-Ghazali between 
the duties of a higher grade and those of a lower grade. In a few 
cases, e.g. obligations towards partners in business transactions, the 
two classes of duties are described separately, and in others they are 
combined. The duties of the lower grade are not only what is 
required (wajib) of man according to Islamic jurisprudence, but 
something more.^ The duties which are more than these form the 
higher grade; they are demanded by the deeper meaning of the 
SharPa and by the spiritual insight of the $u&. The distinction 
between the two grades can be made clearer by an example: the 
buyer who pays poor sellers the exact prices of their commodities 
does a duty of the lower grade, but the buyer who gives them more is 
doing a duty of the higher grade. The (atter action is, of course, not 
a necessity but it adds to the moral goodness of its agent. Because it 
is not required of man it may seem to be wrong to call it a duty, but 
it is named as such by al-GhazaH on the ground that those whd rise 
to the greatest height of moral excellence consider it necessary, 
because they have a deeper insight into the meaning of duty, and 
they occupy a rank in which wider duties are required. 

Besides working out a man’s speciHc duties towards his feUow- 
men, al-Ghazair also speaks of a general principle (ad-ddbi% ahkulli) 
of behaviour to them.'^ This principle he states as foliows: in all 

your dealings with people, treat them as you would be pleased to be 
treated by them, because the faith of a worshipper is not complete 
until he loves for other people what he loves for himself....”® 
Passages Hke this are to be found in most of his ethical works, ^ and 
the general rule of behariour set forth in them he supports by 
Qur*anic verses and prophetic traditions. This principle was also 
upheld by the suff al-Makkl and by the philosopher Miskawayh. ^ 

There are places* where al-GhazalT expresses this principle more 
precisely in the Hght of his dWision of virtuous people into two 
categories. He says that an individual should have an attitude of 
beneHcence (ibsdn) to others, should show them respect and should 
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try to fill their hearts with gladness. The higher grade of duties 
referred to above embodies this fonn of behaviour. One who is 
unable to do these must at least retrain firom harming others; harm 
(4arar) is not limited to damage to life and property; it even tncludes 
such an act as looking at someone in a hurttiil manner. Not to harm 
anyone is justke (*ad/) and uprightness {istiqamd), mid this is 
required of everyone. ’ Those who caiise harm to others are irre^ 
ligious and immoral. The following is a passage in which these three 
ways of dealing with others are briefly expressed by al-Ghazali: 

**In respect of other men, too, a man stands in one of three 
classes: (a) with regard to them he may take the place of just and 
generous angels, namely, by eserting himself for their ends 
through compassion and the desire to fill their hearts with 
gladness; or (b) with regard to other men he may occupy the 
position of animals and inanimate objects, namely, where they 
receive neither benefit not harm from him; (c) with regard to 
them he may occupy the position of scorpk>ns, snakes and harm- 
ful beasts of prey, from which men expect no good, while fearing 
the evil they may cause. lf you cannot reach the sphere of the 
an^ls, at least try not to fall from tHe l^el of animals and 
inanimate things to the ranks of scorpions, snakes or beast of 
prey. lf your soul is content to come down firom the highest 
heights, at least do not let it be content to be hurled into the 
lowest deptl^. Perhaps you will be saved by the middle way where 
you have neither more nor less than what suTRces.” 

To abstain from harming others, i.e. to deal with them justly is 
only possible after one has observed justice within oneself. The 
sun of justice, writes al-Gha^lT in his Na§T^M, rises first in a man*s 
soul, then it spreads to the members of his household and to his 
intimates; then its rays reach others; to expect to find rays without 
the sun is to expect the impossible. Justice within oneself consists in 
restraining the faculties of desire and anger so that they may readily 
obey the dictates of reason and the Shan^a. lf they are controlled to 
this extent, harm or injustice can hardly be done to others. This view 
of al-Ghazair agrees with that of Miskawayh. When discussing 
indiyidual just and good deeds in social relationships al-Ghazali 
shows their link with this control. Indeed, he cleariy states that this 
control (or the good diaracter achieved by it) forms their source 
(ma^dar). In this way good character which consists of the four 
root virtues (described in the third chapter) is related to conduct 
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towards one*s fellow-men. 

The methods of habit formation (Vtfydd) by which good character 
is usually achieved, also operate in the acquisition of good conduct; 
after a good deed in social relationships is repeated with eiTort and 
difficulty for some time, it becomes habitual and pleasant owing to 
the circular relationship between soul and body; it can now be con- 
sidered to have been acquired by the individual. This is made 
explicit by al-GhazaiT when describing the methods of habit for- 
mation in connection with the acquisition of good character-traits, 
and is also indicated by him when he describes duties as habits or 
customs (*dddr). 

The basis on which the fulfilment of duties is justifiable is mainly 
the good of the individual (taking the form of happiness in the 
hereafter). Al-Ghaz^T explicitly states that the lower grade of 
duties is connected with the lower grade of happiness to the agent, 
and the higher grade of duties is meant for the higher happiness. 
Sometimes observance of duties is linked with *faith’, the fun- 
damental requirement of saWation. It is not directly connected with 
the promotion of social peace and harmony, although these accrue 
firom it as necessary consequences; establishment of peace in society 
is, according to al-GhazalT, appropriate, not to ethics, but to 
politics, the concem of which is to create such an atmosphere as will 
enable individuals to live a morally good iife. Although the basic 
motive for carrying out duties is individualistic, a man 1s not 
permitted by al-GhazalT to show any trace of seltlshness in his 
character, for (consistent with his mainly indiridualistic position) he 
holds that it is in the service of others that an indWidual will realize 
his own good. Where al-GhazalT differs firom a collectivist or 
universalist is not so much in laying down a different set of rules for 
daily conduct, but in his view of the goal of moral life. For him it is 
the individuars own good; for the universaiist it is the good of all. In 
al-GhazalPs ethics, there are many cases where the sacrifice of 
individual interests is advocated for the sake of other people; this is 
justiiied on the grounds that abandoning self-interest means attain- 
ment by the self of greater good in the next life, for by this the self 
has done something towards the improvement of character. In every 
act, however altruistic or universalistic it may be, an indWidual is 
urged by al-Ghazali to have the motive of reward in the life to come. 
Thus it is primarily his view of the goal of moral life that makes his 
ethics individualistic in nature. The two rules of conduct which he 
prescribes mainly for individual good, operate in his formulation of 
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speciiic duties towaids oiie’s feHow-ineii.The foUowiiig pages 
a brief description of these duties with, howevCT, no mention 
of the Ouriinic verses, prophetic traditions and mystics’ sayings, by 
iriiich al-Gha^ supports his riews. He first deals with that type of 
rdationship which faUs under the genetal type of Islanuc 
brotherhood, i.e. friendship. 


SPEaPIC DUTIES 
IHeiids 

Priendship, aI-Gha2iff says, may be establish^ betw«n two in- 
diriduals as a r«iult of their union in school, in travel and in the 
king^s court, and of their liring in the same place. Besides this, a 
man may deliberately make Criends with another because of his 
handsome appearance, pleasant talk or any woridly bCTefit. But to 
love someoue either in order to obtain from him anything tiiat may 
be an aid to otherworldly happiness, or for the sole reason that he 
loves God and obeys Him, is love for the sake of God (lfubb U-AMh 
waJtAmh) in one or other of its two foniis: this love helps mM 
attain neamess to God. Of these two forms the latter is higher in 
grade because its source is the estreme love al-maffabba) or 
paCTi nnate love (‘ishq) of God possessed by the mystic.“ In 
T.h onsin g a friend one should be very careAil. The quaUties that need 
to be present in a prospective firiend are inteUigence, piety and good 
character. Because all these are very rarely combined in one person, 
a man, in selecting his Inends, should look to his rnotWe: if his 
motive is simply fellowship, he should befriend a man of good 
character; if it is worldly benetit, he should seek a generous man; if 
his motive is otherworldly benelit, one who possesses piety and 
knowledge is the right man to be his Inend. A pious man shwld 
befriend one who can give him or receWe fiwm him any relijgious 
assistance. Not to make friends is not a crime, but it is a crime if one 
does not kecp iiriendship atter establishing it, 

The duties of Mendship discussed by al-Ghazaff are those of 
friendship for the sake of God. “ These duties are ten in number. 
1. To help the tnend with wealth. At the highest grade of friendship 
a man should regard his friend’s right to his weaKh as greater than 
his own; at a lower grade he should regard the rights of both as 
equal; at the lowest grade he should help the friend with his surplus 
wealth before he seeks help from him. 2. To help the friend not only 
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in hisneedformoiieybutinaUotiiCTiieedsbefiBtehesedahdp, and 

to stand by him in aU lus impmtant alErirs with a gmietoas 
dKpn piHnn and a cheetfiil countenance. 3. To speak good of the 
fiiendandtoconcealhisfaults. If one hears anyone speaki^ H1 <rf 
one’s Iriend, one should protest, imagining that the friend is 
overhearing the convetsation. Dispute vrith the fiiend should be 
avoided cateiully, and his secrets must not be disclosed even aiter 
separation, because this is a sign of meanness. 4. To eaptess to tiie 
Iriend love for him. This makes the firiend more ccmtident one’s 

affoction for him. Love fiMr the «end can be ei^essed by asking him 

about aU his affrits and showing that one is a partner in Ws weal and 
woe, by sriuting him first and by eaptessing deep ^atitude fiot the 
beneiit one has iecrived fixMn him. 5. To guidethefriend in reUgious 
matters of which he may be ignorant; however, if he should neg^ect 

thisadvice, <MieshouldtrytoctcatethefeatofGodinhismind. '* 

6. To terghre the friend’s faults and shortcomin^. If faults 
amounts to sin he should be gentiy tequested to shun it; if he 
persists in sin he is to be admonished secretiy; if adm<Miition ^es 

ineffective, severingrdati<Miswithhimsecuresfreedomfitom Im sin, 

but to continue them is m<Ke humane. If tlus fault is not a sin but 
only a neglect to fulfil a du^ towatds one, he must be forgiven. Any 
ercuse that he may make for his faults, even though it is obriously 
false, should be accepted. 7. WhUe ptaying to God fiw oneself, to 
pray for the friend during Ws lifiEtime and also aftCT his deatii 
likewise, for his wife and chUdten. 8. To fiilfil firieiidship 
This has many meanings such as (a) to take cate of a fiiend’s wife, 
chUdren and friends after his death, (b) to be kind to aU those who 
are the objects of a firiend’s caie and kwe, be they hfa friends, 
chUdren, students or attendants, (c) to presenre politeness to toe 
friend and not to be arrogant if high sociri statos <m: a high officiri 
rank is attained, (d) to piesenre the love of the fiiend aU the time and 
not to cut the relationsWp fi[)r any reason, and (e) to look upon the 
friend’s enemies as one’s own enemies. 9. Not to be artiSciri to the 
friend. Slight artificirii^ is a mark of impotectiOT in love, fiw 
befriending someone for God’s sake means unkm with him, and in 
union there can be no artificiality. 10. Lastiy, a man should co^der 
neither superior nor equri but inferior to his Eriend. Without 
eapecting f«)m the friend any worldly thing, he should greatiy 
respect him and give him the utmost care. * After thus disimssing 
friendship, al-GhaaM deab with a general type of relationsWp, i.e. 
Islamic brotherhood. 
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MatllDi Bredimi 

While al-MakkT menticMied ten duties of Islamic brotherhood, 
which he dertved from the oft-narrated Traditions on it, al- 
GhaaSir enumerates them as twenty seven. The duties of both higher 
and lower grades are described together, but they can easily be 
distinguisha! by their natures. A few of these duties can only be 
described here very brieAy. A Muslim, he says, must not wish evil to 
other Muslims, nor harm them by word or deed. He should, if he 
can, do good to them, without making any distinction betwĕen the 
pious and the wicked. He should be polite to them and should 
tolerate them if they are rude to him. If he gets angry with one of 
them, he must not break off relations with him for more than three 
days; after this time, when meets him he shoukl be the first to 
extend greetings to him. He should not believe anyone speaking ill 
of others, but keep away from him. ^ 

A Muslim should respect others according to their status. If he is 
indebted to someone he should pay him more honour. His dealings 
with others should be accmrding to their intelligence. He should 
respect the old and be affectionate to children; respect for the 
former is completed by not speaking in their presence without their 
permission. He should be kind-hearted, quiet, easy of aocess, 
cheerful and Mendly to others. Once the Prophet advised Mu*adh to 
fear God, speak the truth, fulfi] promises, repay debts and be 
humble. Since breaking promises is the quality of a hypocrite he 
must keep from this. ^ 

A Muslim’s great duty is to reconcile, if possible, enmity among 
others. So necessary a task is this that lying becomes lawiiil if it is 
needed in accomplishing it. A Muslim shcaild keep concealed the 
faults of other Muslims; otherwise his Muslim brother will be put to 
shame. There is, of course, no harm in disclosing the faults of those 
who do evil secretly and who then infcH*m others of it themselves 
(mt^ahirun). Inve$tigation into others* secrets and listening to those 
who 66 not wish that others should listen to them, are contrary to 
etiquette, and are acts f<Hi>idden in the Our^Sn. A Muslim must not 
do anything that may lead others to sin. An eiample of such acts is 
to rebuke those who worship crther than God, because this elicits 
from such people a rebuke of God. Nc^ riumld a man scold others’ 
parents, for this impeb them to scM hfa parents. A believer should 
intercede another bdiever with someone to wlmm interest is 
linked; intercession for preventing bloodshed, causing bmefit or 
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driving away anything disapproved, is chartty of the tongue. 

A Muslim should prohibit others from dmng cvil wid instruct 
them in welldoing. Thc necessity of this is proved by reason and the 
consensus of the Muslims, as well as the Qur'5n and Tradition. 
There are eight successWe stages in prohibiting from cvil: to be 
certain, without spying, of the evil; gentiy to define it as evil; very 
kindly to advisethedoertoshunit; when Aese fail, toabuse him; to 
stop the evil deed by pressure; to threaten him; to strike him with the 
hand; to use weapom, with the help of others. Each later stage needs 
to be adopted when the earlier stage proves ineffective. At every 
sta^ the necessary limit must not be surpassed. Compassion is the 
basic requirement, and it is only when it fails that harsh treatment is 
necessaiy.^ In ihe Mag^ad^ to have pity on others is included 
among the attributes of God. ^ 

It is also a belteyer^s duty to please others and to meet their needs; 
this is an act of great moral value. He should associate with the poor 
and help orphans; the rich commtt sin more often,« and so as- 
sociation with them makes one siniiil; the poor, because they are 
oftĕn in distress, remember God more and so mixing with them 
makes one pious. To help orphans is the duty of everyone having the 
means to do so; the cffect on the ^ul of putting hands on an 
orphan’s head out pity is equivalent to the effect of good deeds 
equal in number to the hairs covered by the hand. When a bclicver 
meets another believer, he should salute him before starting td talk 
to him and shake hands whh him. When one enters a house, one 
should salute its inmates. Saluting with bowed head is bad; thm is 
no harm if women salute men, and vice versa. Shaking hands is the 
perfection of greeting. “ 

A Muslim should visit another Muslim in sickness. Correct 
behaviour for a visitor lies in sitting beside the sick man onty for a 
few minutes, not asking him many questions, espressing deep 
sympathy for him and praying to God for his speedy recoveiy; the 
sick man’s correct behaviour, on the oth^ hand, lies in not 
complaining to his visitors of his suffering, in praising God, in 
praying to Him for recovery and for patience in suffering, and in 
trusting, while taking medicine, not in it but in its Creator. Yisiting a 
sick man once is necessary; more than once is supercrogatMy and 
this should be after eveiy three days. A Muslim should attend thc 
tuneral of another Muslim. The manner of escorting a bier consists 
in humility, silence, observation of the dead, reflection on death and 
preparation for it, and in walking before the bier and close to it. 
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AMusIim shouM wsitthegravesofthose whohayedied. The conect 

n^aniiM- of this wit consists in bowing, ei^essing sotrow, talking 
veiy litUe, not smiling at all, ptaying to God «w fot^eness, 
tetlecting on death, and moving his heatt by thinking aboirt 
uttet hdplessness.» Afl« thus discussing Islamic btothetho^ 
aI-Ghaziir consid«s duti« towatds those who I»ve some spc^ 
telatimiships with the i^t indhridual, e.g. dutks towatds neigh- 
bouts, telativ«, visitots and senrants. 

Ndglibonn 

In Md« to show how gteat is the need to hiMil dute 
nei^bouts, aI-Gha»fi quot« the Ttadhion in which it b said that 
the PK^het used to emphasize H so much that his companiom 
fe8ted that he mi^t appoint the ndghbout of a man as h«t. 
Ndghboutliness covets ah atea of fotty hous« in aU ditecti^^ 
man may havc thtee cah^wks of nd^bouts, namely, pi^rtheBte, 
Muslims Mid Muslim telativ«. A polythdrts ndghbout has a cl^ 
on him; a Muslim neighbour two; and a neighbour who is a Mushm 

and at the same time his relative has three claims.*' 

Al-GhasSli discuss« a man’s dttti« towaids his nmghb^ by 
1^^ them und« four broad dute«. The htst is to tefi^ «tmn 

d<Mnghatmtond^boutshowev«sniaIIHmaybe. ]Evenflitowmga 

stone at a ndghboot^s dog is a «otm of hatming him. To build a 

house, wHhout the consent of nd^bouts, so hi^ that rt w^ ptevOTt 

fredi Mt teachmg th«a, is anoth« way of harming thon. The «noke 
fr«n one’s kitchen should not ttouble them. If <Mie’s childten 
them any hatm, one should punish them m thdt ptesence. One 
should not teeat ndghbouts hatshly if they put things on one s waU, 
or Ict watet go down b«ide one’s courtyatd, n« should one nartow 
their paths to thdr hoos«. If any neighbout do« any of t^ « 
oth« hatms, one should endute them. Endurance of hatm Itom a 
ndghboor is the second btoad duty just as keeping ftom hatmmg 
hHnconstitutesthe&stduly.” 

The tiiiid du^ b to pay wspect to neigb^ts. Yatious ways of 

leroecting tiiem aie mwitioned by al-Gha^. Smne of them are to 

them tiist, not to talk to them too much, not to adc thcm 
about tiie «"itiMte detdls of thdr afiEdts, to share hi theit weal and 
S^^nSlirebuke them, not to pe« ftom the K»f of one’s house at 
tiidrsecreta^Edis, «rttolookatwhatiscattiedmtotheit hoos«, to 
keep a wateh ov« thdr hoos« when they are out, not to listen to 
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«nyone backbiting them, not to look upon wiv« a^ 
sereante with lust, to speak gently to thdt chiMi^ t 

sIiceoftheftuitoneniightbuyf«on«etf«toeatrts^yif^ 

unwUIing to offet H to them, and to ghre thcm part of the ewe otEeted 

b U. b. kMh i. 

wavs of helpmg a po« neighbour. Important 
hirmoney when he needs H. A po« ncighbour may .^*“*P®* 
smaU a thing as a gift of cuny soup. Hdp is nd toted to ^ 

things; it includ« spiritual hdp too. All thesc duti« are m addition 

to those towatds Muslim Brethrcn.** 

RdalivM 

Al-Ghazafi says that one who steengthens 
at-nhm) is loved by God, and one who severe it is hatrf by Him. 
The teward of many rirtuous deeds is d^yed “ ***is hfe 
postponed unta the nezt, but discha^g duttes tow^s 
SSmSiing whose tewatd is ghren by God vety soon. Ite 
is an inoease in the lifetime of Hs agent, 
the gen«al weMare of his ^amUy. To be 
SblLl-kiiiship is a guatity of one who is *“ 

Thcse mclude all tte duttes of Islamic btotheriio^ desCTi 
JLous section. Thete are a few more duth^hich 
ly al-Gh8Mfi. Th«e are risiting telativ« ^ t^ to 
inritins them to one’s housc and entertammg them. ^11 th^ 
steen^en blood-Mnship. A non-Muslun relative should be 
m thlLie way as a Muslim relathrc, te 

same all the time. In ^ring, ptuMi^r shouM be gi^ t ^ 
rclativ«, fot by giring to the po«, one gete 

only, whereasbygiringtopo«retotw«on^^^^^ 

«iring alms and fiitfiUing the right of relativ«. If a lelatiye swers a 
Sonship, one shouM tey to tepate H; if a relative ® 

Lething, one shouM givc H to him, and if he d<« an 
should fo^ve him. It is bettet f« idathrre nd to ^ as 
SrquatJing about rights, which oten *>*« P^ 
bottts, sometim« go« to the eitent of swetmg blood-kmship. 


plifCDti Mkd CUIdrc& 

Since parente are the nearest of all a man’s relativ«, he has some 
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special duties to fulfU towards them. Beneficence to them in their 
lifetime is not enough for him; he has to perform certain duties after 
their death too. Benefkence to the mother should be double that of 
beneBcence to the father, for she undergoes more hardship for the 
children. ^ Duties towards parents include all the duties of Islamic 
brotherhood and two more. One of these two duties is to obey them 
in doubtfuI matters though not in a purely unlawtiil affair. Thus if a 
man’s parents become displeased when he retiises to eat dbubtfiil 
food with them, he should not refiise, because to avoid what is 
doubthil is piety whereas to please them is a cmnmand of God. The 
other duty is not to go abroad, without their consent, for any 
permissible or supererogatory act. Thus a man should not go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca in his early Iife; rather he should stay at home 
and serve them, for this is his best deed afler his belief in God’s 
unity. For the same reason he should not Ieave, without their 
permission, for a distant city in order to acquire supererogatory 
knowledge. Duties towards the eldest brother are nearly the same as 
those towards the father. “ Of the duties to be fulfilled atter the 
parents’ death, (me is to pray to God for their forgiveness. Another is 
to fiilfil the promise which thqr might have made to someone but 
could not get time or opportunity to fiilfil. A third duty is to respect 
their friends and to preserve a relationship with all their relathres. ^ 
As for a man’s duties towards his children, one of them is to 
celebrate, on the seventh day of a child’s birth, a ceremony by giving 
him a beautiiiil name, slau^tering as a sacriBce for him a sheep or 
goat, and shaving his hair for the Brst time (‘agl^a ). When he is six 
years old, parents should begin to teach him about good character 
and religious practices; (this has been discussed in the chapter on 
character). They should not curse their children nor wish evil to them. 
It is necessary for parents to assist their children to obey them; this 
assistance is ghren through not doing any evil for which children may 
disobey them; an evil of this kind is failing to obsenre equality in 
offering them gifls and in aSection for them. When a boy is sixteen his 
father should arrange his marriage and then say to him, ‘I have giwn 
you a good upbringing, taught you and arranged a good mamage 
for you. I am not responsible to God if you do evil.’ * 


Paitam in Manlage 

In fufilling the claims of a wife, what is needed for a man is to 
observe moderation and to show good character. He is not only to 
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tefrainfrom hawwing h« but must also endure any hann she mi^t 
cause him and toIerate.her when she gets angry with him. He should 
not oppose hcr if she likes to satisfy her passions in a Iawful manner; 
he should gladden her by means of making jokes andplayinggames 
with her, and in doing these he needs to bring himself down to the 
Ievel of her intelligence. Of course, this must not be done to the 
extent her awe of him will depart; moderation is needed in all 
this. If he Bnds her invoIved in any evil, he needs to treat her 
harshly. Woman’s nature is such that if slight leniency is shown to 
her, she makes misuse of h; if too much of it is granted, she goes out 
of bounds; but if she is treated harshly where harshness is needed, 
she remains within the limit. Woman is generally weak in intellect, 
and evil predominates in her; the remedy for the predominance of 
evil B harshness, and the remedy for weakness is kindness; the 
miiieHnE of harshness with kindness balances her two defects. A 
husband should first obsenre his wife in order to determine the 
degree of these defects in her and then resort to the necessary degree 
of harshness and kindness. He should not be too jealous (gkayur) of 
her. niis jealousy should be in its proper place, i.e. where there is 
good reason to doubt her character; in the absence of such a reason 
he shouM not imagine evil of her nor rebuke her nor spy on her 
secret affairs, fot all these are strktly fori)Mden in the Qur’in. 

In the matter of the maintenance of his wife also he shouM be 
moderate. Maintenance shouM be given from laatally acquired 
wealth. One who is moderate buys meat for the family every fburth 
day and sweets once a week. It is a duty of the husband to advise her 
about the necessary things of religion, if she does not know them. If 
he himself is ignorant of them, he shouM seek decisions on them 
from a muf£ If a dispute occurs between husband and wife and it is 
from both sMes or from his side only, two mediators — one from his 
relathres and the other from her kinsmen — shouM be called to 
teconcile them. If the dispute is from the wife only, it is the husband 
who will make her obey him; first he shouM treat her with 
compassion but, if this is ineffective, he must be harsh to her.^ The 
i^amr process is to be adopted in urging her to perform devotionaI 
acts, if she is Iax in them. 

As for the wife’s duties, she must obey her husband whatwer his 
command, except when obedience to him invoIves disobedience to 
God. To emphasize this obedience aI-GhazaU quotes the Prophet’s 
words to the effect that if he were to ask a person to prostrate 
himself before another, he wouM have asked a wife to do so before 
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her husband. Two things, in addition, aie strictly required of a wife. 
One is chastity and the yeU; she must seclude h«self in the house; if 
she needs to go out, she can do so with his permission Md wearing 
an old vdl which will not attract attention. The other thing is not to 
claim from him what she does not need or what he is unable to 
pnwide; she should caution him against e^ing Iwelihood by 
iinlaw hil means; she should be pleased even if he is incapable of 
providing her with sufficient IWelihood. It is incumbent upon her to 
keep him away from sin and to encouragc him to good. ** 

She should take good care of his wealth. It is unlawhil for her 
to give away anything without his consent. Of course, consent is not 
needed in giving away perishable food. To manage the household 
affairs is not a thing disgraceful on her part. When he is out she 
should feel somewhat distressed and be engaged in acts of devotion, 
but when he is at home she should be cheetiul and try to please him 
by her words and deeds. If he is ugly to look at, she must not hate 
him. * Some of these and a few other duti« of a wife are brieAy 
mentioned in the following passage of the Na§T(fa: 

“A wife will become dear to her husband and gain his affection, 
Arstly by honouring him; secondly by obeying him when they are 
alone together; and (further) by bearing in mind his advantage 
and disadvantage, adoming herself (fof him), keeping herself 
concealed from (other) men and secluding herself in the house; by 
coming to him tidy and pleasantly perhimed, having meals ready 
(for him) at the (proper) times and cheerhiny preparing what- 
ever he desites, by not making impossible demands, not nagging, 
keeping her nakedness covered at bed-time, and keeping her 
husband's secret during his absence and in his presence. 


Swvanto 

Obsenrance of justice and equality, in al-GhazalT’s view, is needed 
very much in dealing whh servants and slaves. This was one of the 
rtiing !; which the PKq>het strongly emphasized when he was just 
departing from the worid.^ One who b unCair to them will be 
deprWed of otherwMrldly happiness. Miskawajdi also felt the need of 
towards servants, but, unlike al-GhaaalT, he emphasized it 
CMrthe purposeof pieservii^harm<Mqr andconcord in society, which 
is not achieved if the rdatimiship between servants and their masters 
becomes bad owing to injustice.« M<weover he did not eiplain the 
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«quiiements of this. Al-Gha^, by contrast, elaborates ^y 
q7oang the relevant Traditions. He says that a master Jould allow 
his servants to share his food and clothing; he shouM allow thm to 
eat from the same food as he eats and to wear the same qualrty of 
cloth as he wears; if one of them is senring him food, he shwld wk 
him to sit with him and eat, or should at least put »me of rt on his 
hand and ask him to eat it. To charge senrants wrth wmk beyond 
their capacity is inhuman. He must not look at them with the eye of 
contempt; rather he should regard them as equal to hnn, for they are 
his brethren and their souls are like his. Sin« th^ are human 
beings like him, it must not ever happen that he is on horseback an 

they are running behind him. ^ _ _ 

Servants’ faults should be forgiven. To emphasize the n^ for 
clemency to them the Prophet once bade one of his companions to 
forgive his slave seventy times a day. By nature man 8®^*“**^ “ 
servants disobey him or cause him harm but he should wnttol 
himself by the appropriate means described m ®*‘a^«5; 

Just as servants should not disobey masters, so, too, the latter should 
not neglect any advice givea to them by the former fm tiieir 
or spiritual weU-being. To advise his master is a «««^aWe «5* o“ ^ 
part of a servant. One who does so in addition to hiltiUmg his duties 
^ards God and towards the master is to be included among those 
who will tirst enter the abode of otherworldly happiness. 


Ytoilon and Guesto 

Because al-Ghazaff regards it a man’s duty to visit his Mends, 
relatWes and Muslim brehtren and also to inrite them to be his 
Buests from time to time, he discusses what one’s duty is 
Yisitors and guests. According to him, this duty may, in general, be 
said to consist in honouring them and gladdening them, *is is 
completed by entertainment with food, by pl^nt talk and by 
cheerliilness at the time of reception, entertamment, 
aood-bye. “ About the entertainment of visitors his view is that ffiis 
should be done by the food already present in the house; no ^uble 
should be taken for them. Taking trouble here means P“P“"“8^ 
them better food than the usual, or placing before them M1 the food 
present in the house; these lead to separation between friends Md 
cause hardship to the family of the host. If he has no 
he need not borrow it from others. If only that arnoum “ 

present which is needed for the family, he need not offer it to the 
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visitors. If he is willing to entertain them, he should place 
before them without asking them whether or not th^ wish to take it, 
for asking them is an insuit to them. If he is not willing to entertain, 
he should not speak it at all. Entertainmoit of a visitor who is 
fii« ting is with pertiime, fragrant oil and pleasant talk. ° 

The manner of entertaining invited guests is differenj from that 
for uninvited visitors mentioned above. It should be done by taking 
all possible trouble and even by getting into debt if necessary. ” 
Nothing immoral or irreligious should be allowed in the sitting room 
and dining room, otherwise the guests may be pained. Seats for the 
female guests should be set on one side. Pood should be offered 
without delay, for this is a mark of respect for guests. Pruit should 
be served first for thb is in accord with medical science. Sweets 
should constHute the last item. Meat and sweets are two things that 
make food palatable; entertainment with such food gladdens tbe 
guests and brings forth their sincere gratitude to God. The quantity 
of food to be placed before them should be enough and neither more 
or less, for the last two are, respectively, affectation and against 
good manners. The host should eat with him; he should not finish 
before them. When they are leaving he should accompany 
them to the door of the house in order to see them off; this is a way of 
honouring them. Oieerliilness, pleasant talk and eipression of 

brotherly feeling are needed from him at this time. 

TrareDing Compaalons 

Travel in order to leam by seeing the wonders of dWine works and 
the suffering of eviIdoers, is a Qur’anic injunction “ stressed and 
deveIoped by the Al-GhasSlI discusses various aspects of 

travel, the merits of some of them and the demerits of others, and 
the rules of that travel which helps the mystic attain nearaess to 
God. He first distinguishes between bodily travel from one’s o^ 
house and mental travel, which consists in reAecting on one divine 
work and then on another; he regards mental travel as nobler than 
bodily travel. Bodily travei is undertaken by the mystic for other- 
worldly purposes, such as acquiring knowledge and doing good 
deeds, getting rid of vices and achieving virtues. He is required to 
foIIow the rules of this travel, one of which is to fulfil his duties 
towards his companions. These duties are: speaking kind words, 
entertaining them with his own food, and demonstrating his good 
character. Good character in travel culminates in beneticence to 
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people, assistance to companions and to oUier ttavellets. Tte 
travellets should indulge only his minimum needs. Unless the 
desites of the catnal soul are controlled, travel cannot kad men near 

to God. * . . -ui * 

Puliilment of all tbese duties discussed above is possible lor 

an indWidual in a just and peacehil society. Since it is nilen 

create such a society, al-GhaaSH maintains that the individual has 

some duties towatds them. 


Hie Rnkr 

An individual is required to fulfil certain moral duties towMds 
those who rule. AI-GharalT briefly discusses these, saying that if a 
Hng tuks justly, does good to his people and shom metcy to the 
victims of injustice, his subjects are under an obli^tion to obey him, 
love him and nevet to rebel against him. Pailute to fulfil this 
obligation is ingratitude. To support his views al-Ghazali quotes the 
Our^ank vetse, “Obey God and obey tl» Prophet and those among 
you who hold autiuMity’’, which means <*ey God, the Prophet and 
the princes iamJriin ).« Al-GhasSlTs views have some similaiity to 
those of Miskawayh espressed in connection with his theones of 

justiceand Iove.“ . . , ,t c 

A peaceiiil society created by rulers is con^mal for moral lite. ror 

the maintenance of Iife itself man needs to earn his Ihrelihood, and 
this leads him to engage in commercial transactions. There are some 
duties whkh a man has towards his partners in transactions, e.g. 
abskuti on from injustice, doing acts of beneticence and so on. 
Al-Ghaz3ii discusses these duties in detail. 

Partnen fai BaaincH Traasactloas 

A business transaction based upon injustice is detined by 
Gharaii as the one which involves something that causes harm. This 
harm may be general ( amm). i.e. to general peopk, or particular 
(khS^), i.e. to the person or persons whh whom one is transactmg. 
Even atter fulfilling all the stipulations of sound transactions laid 
down by the Muslim jurisprudents, a transaction may inyoWe any of 
these two kinds of harm and be based upon injustiw. An in- 
diriduars duty, in addition to fulfilling those stipulations, is to 
refrain from behaving in such a way as may cause harm to anyone.» 
Al-Ghazal! does not detine harm or injustice; he only describes two 
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HnH<e of behaviour in transactions which invohre general harm, ai^ 
four involving partkular harm, and says that knowMge of these wUl 
enable a man to realiae the naturc of harm and various other forms 

of behaviour causing both kinds of harm. 

Al-Gha^first discusses behaviour in transactions which invoWe 
general harm. One form of such behaviour is monopoliang (ihtikar) 
foodstufb. Hoarding food with a view to selling it when the price 
rises is harmhil to people. By fi)odstuffs is meant those things on 
whidi peopie live, and not those which are used to supplement food 
such as medicine, saffron and so on; there is a controversy as to 
whether things which are used to supplement food and which meet 
hunger for a time but on which one cannot Ihre, e.g. fruit and honey, 
are included in foodstuf&; hoarding these is not free firom being 
undesirable. Hoarding foodstuffs is forbidden only when they are 
not abundantly available; when they are available and people s need 
for them is not desperate, hoarding them in the hope of an increase 
in price and not of famuie, is not harmiul and so is not injustkc; it 
is, however, undesirabk because the hoarder waits for the beginning 
of ham», i.e. a rise in price, and waiting for a rise in price is like 
waiting for the harm itself. In time of famine, of course, hoarding of 
honey, butter, and similar things is forbidden. The other fonn of 
behaviour in transaction whose harm is general is passing spurious 
money. This money passes from person to person, and thus the 
harm of this behaviour becomes common to all the people in a 
society. “ 

One form of behaviour in transactions whose harm is conAned to 
the person with whom one is transacting, is to praise a commodi^ 
for a quality not really present in it. Another is to hide the defect, if 
any, of the commodity. This may be done in vari(»us ways. Measure- 
ment shouid be the same in both buying and selling a thing. Real 
justice i‘adl ffa^q7) in measurement cannot be achieved, since one 
who insists on his esact right tends to achieve more than his due. 
Therefore safety in selling lies in giving a little more than k due, 
and, in buying, in taking rather less. Another form of behaviour in 
transactions where harm is partkular is to hide anything about the 
price of acommodiW- Sometimes a trader of a town hastens to meet 
those approaching the town with their goods, and keeping concealed 
the prke of similar things in town, buys their goods at a low price. 
There are many other ways of concealing the price. 

Reiraining fn>m these and similar kinds of behaviour in com- 
mercial transactions, is a lower grade of duty appropriate primarily 
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to the lower class of rirtuous pei^le. A hig^ duty is to behave m ^ 
8 way that the oth« person with whom one is dealing is 
beneSted. Such dealing may assume six fimns. Tlic first is not to 

obtainmoreproetthanisusualinthe transaction.Thereisnoham 

in profiting, for trade is carried on for this purpose, or m takmg 
mote than the usual proAt, provided it involves no deception, but not 
to protit more than usual is an act of beneticence. The second form is 
deliberately to pay the poor selkr of a commodity more than its actual 
price- this is an act better than charity. The third form of beneticence 
b shown when goods are sold to the poor, or when money is knt to 
them. Beneikence may here be demonstrated in three ways, name y, 
by reducing a part ofthe amount of money to be paid by them, accept- 
ing from them defective money, and giving them more tune for 
payment. The fourth form of beneticence is in paying debts; this in- 
volves good payment, whkh means the borroweris going to the knder 
to repay the debt himself, hastening to pay it as quickly as possibk 
even though the fixed time for payment has not yet come, and giwng 
the knder things better than those borrowed. The fifth k r^inding 
the sale if the buyer seeks this. The last fonn of beneticence is selhng 
foodstuffe to the poor on credit, with the intention of not demanding 
the price from them unless they become wealAy, and of exempting 
them from the price if they die without paying it. “ 

In additiim to doing acts of beneticence, the most devout remam 
concemed with the herealter in all their business trans^ons. 
The man concerned with this accomplishes several tasks, of whkh 
the tirst is every day to renew his intention in his trade; this intention 
should be to sustain himself and his family with his own wealth, and 
to aid with it his religious actirities. He resoWes to desire for others 
what he desires for himself, to maintain justice and beneticence, and 
to instract others in the good and prohibit them from the erils which 
he sees in the market. Secondly, he selects for himself one of those 
occupations which are beneticial to others and abstains from an 
occupation which is forbidden or undesirabk or even one which is 
permissibk but kads to worldly enjoyment. Thirdly, the business of 
this world does not hinder him ftt)m otherworldly business; he 
spends the first part of the day in the mosque and the r«t in the 
market, or the first and last parts in the mosque and the middk part 
in the market; in the market he remembers God and remams 
engaged in His praise. Pourthly, he is not greedy for trade — so 
greedy that he goes to the market first and comes back last and 
voyages for business purposes. To avoid falsehood, deceit, oat^. 
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artiiice, perfidy, and other vices usually committed in the market he 
leaves it as soon as he has made sufficient mon^ for the day and 
utilizes his time in worir of spiritual well-being. Fifthly, he avoids not 
only the unlawtiil but also the doubthil; since he is at the greatest 
height of spirituality, he decides these not by the jurisprudents’ 
opinions but by his own conscience. He does not transact business 
with persons charged with injustice, perfidy, stealing, usury and 
oppression, or with their associates and helpers, for transacting with 
them is to render them hclp, and it is wrong to help oppressors. 
Lastly, hc keeps watch ovcr cvery minute detail of his dealings with 
people in the market, for hc knows that hc will be asked about his 
dealings on the resurrection day. ^ 


NOTES 

1. Al-Gha^T (O. III, 47.89—99) statcs that ceUbacy is usually bettcr for a noyicc 

until he is strong in gnosis For some novices, however, celibacy may 

bc unsuitable at any time; this is the case for those who are unable to contn^ 
camal desires. Details of ai-GhazalT*s views are moce or less similar to those oi 
al-MahkT in Q5t, II, 489—528 cspecially 490,492,495, 502, 507, 511, 528—29. 
As for seclusion, it is not always good according to al-GhazaU. It has both 
uses and abuses: six kinds of rdigious and secular matters which can only be 
achieved by help from others and by mudng with them, are lost in seclusion 
UC, pp. 350—56); but therc arc also siz benetits in seclusion (AT, pp. 342—49). 
The relative va)ue of the two Ibr an indhridual dq>ends upon his condition: 
for some people association is better, while for others seclusion for a time is to 
be preferred (IT. pp. 342, 356). Those who adopt sedusion should follow its 
nilcs, which are stated by al Ghadiir iK, pp. 356—57). His mystical teaching 
that withdrawal firom society is better for some people for a thnc is opposed to 
the vicw of Miskawayh, who stated that acquisition of Yirtuc in seclusion is 
impossible and saints and ascetics are wholly unjust. For the details of Mis> 
kawayh*s view see his Tahdh^r pp. 30,1%. 

2. K, p. 306. 

3. D, IV. 59. 

4. D. II, 68. 

5. i4.»V.. p.75. 

6. D. II, 68; B, p. 145; N, p. 59. 

7. ALMaklu; QiU, II, 536. 

8. D. II. 72. 

9. D. II. 68, 71.72; Mp. 59. 

10. B, pp. 110—11. 

11. /C, p. 420; N p. 24; Miskawayh, Tahdhlb, pp. 132—33. 

12. D, II. 292. Alsoseejtipra. p. 82—83. 

13. D, 111,51—52. 

14. This comes about mainly in the foUowing ways: observance of negative duties 
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keeps the soul «^the ii>^vidual feom being defi)ed by evll qiiafities; fu)filii>eiit 
posifive dutks produccs good effects in fiie form of parificatloa ci fi>e soul 
from evil qualities and of its adomment with good q p a litif s dnoogh fi>c Inter- 
action of body and soul; (as a result of petseverance in a hamble act, for 
exampfe, the quahty ci prkle vanishes frmn die soul and humihty is produced); 
thus the soul is enl^toied and imptoved; such a sool b entitled to h^piness 
in the heieaAer. Moieover. a good cvU deed done to oUiers causes good or 
evil to them. This merit wiU bring happlness or misety to its agent in tlie lifc 
tocomeasatewatdorpunishment;see5ttpra,|;q>. 25,56 

15. An understanding thc pmnts discussed abovc under the c^tion *Gei>eral 
Principles’ is necessary for thc appreciaticm of al-Ghazaf’s views conceming 
man’s moral dutics towards his fcllow-mcn. These polnts are omitted in the 
works of Umaniddin and Mubarak on al-GhazalT’$ ethics. Umarttddin’s work 
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CONCLUSION 


In the preceding chapters an attempt has been made to present 
al-GharaiPs ethical theory as set forth in those of his books which 
are uniyersally accepted as authentic. The study of this theory may 
be concluded by mentioning some of our most important lindings. 
The scope of al-Ghazlii*s ethics has been found to be vety wide, for 
it embraces all aspects of man’s life except the political; it does not 
include politics although it obtains support €rom H. Ai-Ghazaii*s 
ethics is by and large individualistic, since it encourages personai 
morality for the purpose of improving the indhridual soul, although 
it includes the traits of character and forms of behaviour which are 
usually advocated in unWersalistic and altruistic ethics. Al-GhazalPs 
ethks may also be described as teleological for it ^aluates acts by 
their consequences—an act is good if it produces in the soul such an 
effect as would promote happiness directly or indirectly. Al-Ghazali 
recognkes the importance of reason, reyelation and mystical in- 
tuition in moral life. A distinctiye feature of his ethics is its com- 
posite nature. In the systematization and development of ethical 
ideas derived from different sources and in mingling them with his 
own ideas and experiences, the mystical element remains dominant 
so that his ethics may be regarded as constituting a mystical theory 
of ethics. 

As regards the relationship between the works of al-GhazaiT and 
those of other writers on morals, it has been found that the 
statements he made in the Mungidh concerning the sources of his 
views are true. For the most part, those of his views which are similar 
to the teachings of the philosophers are present, though in a less 
elaborate form, in the works of ai-GhazalTs sufi predecessors, * 
especially al-Mu^asibl and al-Makkl. Some of these views are also 
present in the Gur^an and Tradition. However, a few of them — e.g. 
the definition of character, the scheme of the four root virtues and 
their sub-divisions — are found only in the ethical works of the 
philosophers, and we have mentioned in what sense al-Ghazali is 
correct in saying that such views are the products of his independent 
reAection. It has also been found that wherever he agrees with the 
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philosophets’ works on ethks it can only be pattially. for he rejects 
some of their views as false. 

Al-Ghazair bases his ethical teachings upon his psychologiciti and 
metaphysical conceptions. The bask theory is that the soul is the 
real man and the body is merely its instrument, necessary for 
acquiring ptovision for etemal Iife. This dualistk or instrumentalist 
theory of mind and body, and also the theory of a circular 
relationship between soul and body, are found in most of his moral 
teachings. Concepts relating to the elements in man’s constitation 
and the faculties of the soul are tandamental to his theories of 
virtues and vices. The most tandamental of his views concem the 
nature of the soul, the place of its origin and the reason why it 

descended to the world of the body. _ _ 

An emphasis upon the nert life is very strong in al-Ghazairs 
ethics. The present life is only a preparation for that life. Man’s 
moral aim is considered to be happiness in the hereatier, which is 
depicted as having a lower and a higher level. Since it is the 
condition of tlm soul which brings happiness or miscty,_the im- 
provement of the soul is so much emphasized by al-Ghazali that his 
ethics may be called btah a system of ethics for the soul and a 
‘happiness theory’. The nearest means to happiness are ‘goods’ of 
the soul, which are reduced to knowledge and action. ‘Faith’, a form 
of knowledge, is included in ethics. There are two broad grades in 
faith, and the same is trae of action. Thus al-GhazalT’s ethi«s 
teaches two levels of morality corresponding to two levels of happi- 
ness in the next life. This concept of gradation is consistently 
maintained throu^out his ethics. Action and knowledge, including 
faith, are man’s provision for his etemal life. Perfection in the sense 
al-GhazalT understauds it is only attainable by ‘the few’. It is 
identitied with neamess to God and resemblance to the angels. 
Knowledge and action are only means to love of God and intimacy 
with Him. Thk love is the moral ideal to be realized in this life. The 
more one realizes this ideal the greater will be one’s happiness in the 
hereatter. At the stage of the higher grade of love, man experiences 
the state of ‘annihUation’. Al-GhaaalT maintains that cultivation of 
this higher grade of morality by att people is not desirable, for in that 
case the order of the world would be paralyzed. Those who are at 
this higher level remain content with bare essentials, and devote 

all their time to remembrance of God. 

‘Action’ includĕs making the soul beautital with good qualities, 
its puritication from vices, performance of devotional acts, and 
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fulfilment of duties towards oik’s fellow-men. The acquisttion of the 
four root virtues is a part of making the soul beautiiiiL In al- 
GhauiPs ethics good character is formed by these yirtues, and in the 
doctrine of charact^ the concept of the mean is all-important. It is 
made eaplicit that the determining factors of the mean are both 
reason and the Sha^*a. The usual methods of acquiring good traits 
are habit-fonnation and assodation, but divine grace as a separate 
element is atways pKscnt. Purilication of the soul from vices is 
adiieved when the root vices are totally banished. These vices are 
presented in the form of an ascending scale, with pride as the greatest 
of all the vices. These vices constituted obstacks on the path to God, 
and they must be removed if the novice is to traverse the stations on 
the path. The principle of tiie removal of a vice finally emerges as 
opposition by knowl^ge and action. The aim of self-training here is 
to achieve the mean. This training cannot be accom^ished without 
divine aid. The task of making the soul beautitiil fs completed by the 
acquisition of the mystical virtues, which, in their perfect form, 
belong to the higher level of mm^alhy and are meant for the special 
purpose of attaining neamess to God. The division of these virtuei 
into a means-group and an ends-group is of great importance. These 
virtues are presented in the fonn of an ascending order ending with 
love of God, the highest virtue, the ideal in life. All the virtues below 
love — and indeed all moral efforts — are only a preparation for 
love. 

Devotional acts in their inward aspect are linked with mystical 
virtues» since they are regarded as proceeding from some of these 
virtues. The final aim of devotional acts is to produce in the soul love 
of God and intimacy with Him, and to remove from it love of the 
world. Their aim is not to draw forth the divine aid needed in 
working for happiness. It is made explicit that men may receive 
divine aid irrespective of their deserts and that this aid is necessary 
for any fonn of preparation for happiness. In some passages, 
however, there is a suggestion that imploring God for aid is a means 
of obtaining this aid. Thus al-Gha^T does not seem to be clear on 
this question of the means by which divine aid can be obtained. 

In al-Gha^lPs ethics strong emphasis is laid upon the iiiltilment 
of duties towards one’s fellow-men; it is made an essential require- 
ment of a trae $uff. The general principle of behaviour to others is ‘to 
treat them as you would be pleased to be treated by them’, or 'to 
desire for others what you desire for yourseif. This rale is explained 
in the light of two levels of morality: beneticence to others is the 
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higher ideal, while abstention from harming tiicm is the lower ideal. 
The duties or good actions directed towards others are connected 
with good character, in the same way as devotional acts are linked 
with mystical virtues. In this way man’s outward self ts linked up 
with his inward. In al-Ghazi^s ethics, this link is of great im- 
portance. 

Al-Gha 2 Sir considers morality and religtcHi as interdependent. 
There are many elemente in his ethics which kad one to arrive at this 
condusion. The concept of gradual prc^ress tn the moral training of 
the novice is clear in al-GhaiaiPs teachings. Such progress lies in 
performing devotional acts, ki g^dng up the cvil acts of the body, In 
the fulfilment of duties, the acquisition of the fo«r root virtues which 
form good character, the puriiication of the soul from the root vices, 
and tinally in making the soul beautitiil with mystical virtues. With 
the acquisition of mystical virtues tiie novice becomes a suff, a 
perfect man, attains nearness to God and extreme love of Him, and 
occasionally experienccs the state of ‘annihilation’, This is the 
highest stage of moral life and this will lead to the highest happiness 
in the hereafter. 
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‘Ulama* ad-dunyd, 23 
Viama* al-dkhira, 38,103 
Vlum asrdr ad-dtn, 40 
Al-*ulum ad-darurfyya. 27 
*Ulum ^fyya, 38 
Al-*ulum al-muktasaba, 27 
Ummahdt mahasin al-akhldq, 86 
Vmrdn al-bdtirt, 148 
UmurUdhiyya, 187 
Uns, 186 


1/^23,26,86,105 
Upit al-fiqK 9 
Vzla, 208 

Al-wa*d ai-kddhib, 113 
Wafii \ 213 
Waby» 28 
W(vd, 193 
11 ^, 68,209 
lVa^/202 
Waqdr, 138 
Waru\ 164 
IVaM’«^58 
lVasa’^ 125,159 

Wasat. 81, 108, 110, 121, 125, 129, 138, 
isi 162, 207 
Al-wast al-haqiqZ 83 
Wafui, 69 

Wazd7fai-qaib, 1% 

Zad, 45.67 

^hir, af-zdhirtt, 64, 94,107,165,194 

Zaita. 200 

Af-zann, 117 

Zq)m ad-din, 11 

Zuhd. 167 


GENERALINDEX 


A (al-GhazaU), 38, 49, 55, 72-77, 83, 
99-102, 105f., 112, 137, 141-45, 147, 
149,161,166.186.190-93,196f., 205-7 
Abandonment by God, 22 
Abased, 204 

Abdd-Kader, Ali Hasan, 38 
Abjection, 82 
Abnormal, 144 
Abomination, 106,137 
Abraham, 40; see also Leaves 
Absent-mindedness, 204f. 

Abstinence, 157,164 
Abu Bakr, 40 
Abu Dawud, 30,228 
AbuHdmid... (Rii^a, M.), 35 
Abi Hamid... CAlIaiii). 40, 42; (Bad«- 
wS, 192 
Abu Hamfa, 38 
Abu Jahl, 113 

Abul Quasem, M., 12,41,101 
Abuse, 226; of evil and ^dldoer, 215 


Accident, accidental, 45f., 49,106,152 
Acquisttion, doctrine of, 63,141 
Action, deed, 22, 24, 60, 66f., 70, 84, 
103, 109, 133. 137, 160, 163f.. 165, 
167,173; primary means to happiness, 
59-61, 64-71. 77, 79, 84, 103. 108, 
111, 124, 127, 140, 162f., 165, 167, 
194, 208, 231, meaning, 22, 64-66, 
68, 77, 194, 231; dirision, 22, 194, 
208; towardsGod, 22f.. 135, 194, 208; 
towaids feUow-men, 22f., 29, 194, 
208, 233; grades, 65, 67f., 77, 227, 
231; and man*s perfection, 68; and 
neamess to God, 69; aim, 26, 29, 56, 
197; curing rices by, 92-94, 115-38 
passim. 232; as element of mystlcal 
rirtues, 150, 152-87 passim; ritruistic, 
211, 230; unhrersalistk, 211; of body, 
43, 47f., 117, 152,160,164,175,177, 
184f., 203-205, sources of, 48-50. 79, 
82, 122, 211; of soul. 32, 152, 160, 
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164, 175, 184f., 196, 203-205, 211; 
of devotion, set Darotional acts; and 
dispositions of soul, 43, 80, 89; and 
divin€ grace, 61f.; evaluation, 25>29, 
230; see also Loye of God, *Goods,* 
Sĕlf, Provisiott, Pĕrfection 
Adam, prc^het, 40,45 
Adamson, D., 12 
Admonition, 87,91,213 
Adomment, 220,227 
Aduh, 51f., 55,90,95f., 202 
Adultety,lll; adulterer, 113 
Affectation, 188,222 
A£fection, 213f.. 218,220 
Affinity, spiritual, 183f. 

Affiiction, 158,160.188f. 

*Affii, 145 
Ahmad, Rashid, 39 

AhAkhGq ... (Mubarak), 36, 38, 41, 
100,227 

*Afi, Companion, 40 
*AI]am, Muhammad, 143 
A]ms-giving. 130, 159, 172, 201, 217; 
liinction, 197 

Altruism, altruistic, 130,211,230 
Ambiguous word: and lie, 114f. 

America, 10 

Analogy, anaJogical, 26,134 
Angel, angelic, 27, 43, 45f., 49f., 66, 
69, 74, 83, 165, 178, 197, 202, 210; 
man*s resemblance of, 50, 84, 109, 
231; see abo, Perfection, Love of God 
Anger, 46, 49, 50f., 80-83, 85. 103, 

105, 117, 11820, 122, 136. 146, 174; 
nature, 51, 174; right situations, 
118f.; control, 49,51. 54f., 59, 74, 80. 
85f., 88. 103, 119-21,155f., 210, 221; 
sound faculty, 80f. ; equilibrium, 
moderation, 49, 59,118,121; towards 
Musiim, 214, husband, 219, senrant, 
221; and rancour and envy, 120; di> 
vine, 56; see also DeHciency, Eicess, 
Pocbearance, Porghreness, Remedy, 
War 

Angiy, 26. 118-20. 122, 185, 214, 219, 
221 

Animal (lower), animality, 48f., 51, 55, 
57, 87, 111, 181; man at rank of, 50, 
53,67,210 

Animal, human and vegetative soul, 


theocyof, 47 

Annihiladon, 70f., 106, 205; and pas- 
sionate love and Jorers of God, 70, 
231, 233; goal of mystk path, 70; in 
divioe unhy, 71, 179; of being, 56; 
ofdesire, 81f. 

Ansari, Abdul Haqq, 73,142 
Anriety, 109, 126, 136, 154, 164, 180, 
189 

Apostle of God, seePn^et 
Appethe, false denial of, 115 
Appetitive soul, nature of, 52 
Al’ *Aqqad, 102 

Ara'Ahiai-Madha ... (al-Paiab^, 76 
An Arabk-EngUsh Laxicon (Lane), 76 
Arabk: translatkm of Greric works, 31, 
40, of Gospel, 30; see aiso En^ish 
*Arafa, 202 

Arberry, A.I., 39,190,193 
Aristotle, Aristotdian, 18f., 25, 31, 41, 
48. 50, 54, 63, 73, 81, 83, 86, 89, 
100-102.130, 144f.,193;attackon. 

19 

Arrogant, 213 
ArtiOce, 226 

Artisans: riews about liie, 53 
Asceticism, 123f.. 129.147, 156, 166-70, 
178; means-rirtue, 149, 167, 169; 
highest type, 131; and poverty, 166, 
168, 191f.; and trust, 169, 192; see 
also Fear, Patience, Hope 
Ascetic,16,168f., 226 
Ashamed of wrongdoing, 52 
Al-Ash*ari, Ash*arism, Ash*arite, 17f., 
26, 36f., 42, 63, 77; and Neoplato- 
nism, 36,41 

Association, 165, 215, 225f.; method of 
acquiring virtue, rice, conduct, cha- 
racter and *goods’ of soul, 63f., 90f., 
95f., 150, 165, 176, 232; and dirine 
grace, 63f., 90, 9Sf, 232 
Associates, companions, 96-98,133,208, 
213,226 
Athdsts, 41,55 

Atonement: imnciides of, 154; for sin, 
153-55; for harm to fellow-men, 155; 
for n^Iect of devotiona] act, 154,175; 
for werith, 155 

Attaining to God, 69; see aiso Neamess 
Attributes, dWine, 53, 65, 68f., 75, 86, 
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120, 132, 155. 161, 163-65, 178, 183, 
187, 204, 215; medttarion cm, 177, 
186; acquisition, 184, 197, 202; see 
olso Science 
Audacity to God, 188 
Authenticity, authentic, 9, llf., 21, 37, 
41.74f..230 

Authority, reliance, nrive belief, etc., 
authoritatWe, 11, 17, 27f., 117, 134, 
223, see also, Religtous 
*Authoritative instruction*, 19f., 198 
Autobiographical work, 10 
Avarice, 122 
Avenger, 75 

Aversion, 182; fiPom stn, 134,154 
Aykenna, 19, 23, 25, 31, 37f., 44, 46f., 
57. 73. 81, 99-102. 109, 129, 138f.. 
141.143-45,191,202,207 
Avoidance by God, 185 
A. W. (al-GhazalT). 39, 77,206, 226 
Awe, 164,175, IM, 219 
Al-‘Aydarus, 42 
Ayden, Mehmet, 102 

B (al-Ghazali), 77f., 112, 141-43, 195, 
206f.. 226 

Backbiting, 83, 115, 116-18, 213f., 
216f.; greatest of all erils of tongue. 
116; and ostentation at once, 117; see 
also, Justice, Remedy, Slander 
Backbiter, 117 
BadawT, 37,40-42,192 
Baghdad, 17f., 20f., 37 
Baghir, K. El., 73 
Balanceofmind, 101,112 
Base, baseness, 80,82 
Batinites, 19f. 

BattleBeld, 104,119,^156 
Bayhaqi, ^hlr ad-Din, 42 
Beauty, physical, 69f., 137, 140, 182f.; 
means to happiness, 59f.; intemal 
182-84; dirine, 57, 69f., 183, 185, 
187f., beholders of, 64 
Beautiliil (soul, inward setO, 20, 22, 28, 
87. 95, 170. 183, 189, 201; with rir- 
tues, good qualities and character, 
20, 65, 68f.. 148f.. 151, 196f., 231f.; 
with intuitive knowledge, 197; by 
devotional acts, 62, 196-99; see also 
Loveof God 


Beast, harmliil: man atlerel oS, 210 

Bed-time, 220 

Bedutns,70 

Be^ar, begging, 77,167,172, 198,201, 
204.232 

Bdiariour to others, 173,230; principles, 
208-11, 232; Oiree ways, 210; sources, 
48-50 

‘BelieT, see *Faith* 

Believer. 85f., 96, 173, 179, 181, 191, 
214f. 

Beneftt, beneBccnce, 69, 96, 113-15, 
123, 127f.. 130f., I59f.. 177. 183f., 
185. 201. 209f.. 212-14, 218, 222f.. 
225f.. 232f.; to parents, 218. enried, 
123; in business transactions, 225; of 
iodividual soul, 152,200f. 

Benefactor, 69,159f., 183f. 

Bergh, S. vanden, 39,76f., 193 

Bestiality. 49 

Bestower, 158 

Betrayal, 99 

Bier, 215,225f. 

Biography, 227 

Birth, 31, 137, 140; character gWen at, 
72, 88f.; ceremoncy, 218; soul at, 48, 
72 

Bis^ml, Abu Yarid, 29 
Blame, %-98. 117, 136, 189, 130. 133, 
145 

Blameworthy, reprehensible, 81, 106f., 
110, 118, 121, I24f.. 131, 157, 162; 
in all affairs and character-traits, 85 
Blashdell, R.A., 141 
Blood-kinship, 217 
Bloodshed, 214 

Boastfiil. boastfiilness, 82,98,137 
Body, 19. 26, 45, 55f., 75, 89. 93. 98. 
107, 112, 116, 120, 126, 156, 163, 
170. 180f., 195, 199, 202f.; soul*s 
instrument of preparatkm for happi- 
ness and ‘prorision*, 43,46f., 73,174, 
231; eril acts of, 87, 233; dead, 180; 
see aiso Action, Dualistic, Goods, 
Instrumentalist, Interaction, Mcm- 
bers, Master 

Boer. T.J. de. 40f.. 73f.. 100 
Boldness, boldly, 82,222 
Bounty, see Grace 
Bouyges, M., 71 
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Bravery, 98,119 
Bryson, 99,104 

Brethren: in society, 208f.; Muslim, 
duties towards, 208f., 214-16» 217f., 
221 

Brethren of Purhy, 40 
Bridge, 12^, 164; over heU, 84,101 
Brockelmann, C., 42 
Brother, 214; eklest, duties towards, 218 
Brotherhood, Islamic, 212f., 216, 222; 
duties, 209, 214-16» 217f., and other 
groups of duties, 216; and Sriendship, 
212 

B50A5(Makdisi,G.),36 
Al-Bukhail, 30f., 36,76,142,228 
Business transactions: duties in, 208f., 
223-26; justice tn, 225, 229; concem 
of herealter in, 225; abandonment of, 
125; see also BeneBt, Harm, Injustice 
Buyer, 209, 225 

Caiamttles, 157 
Calumny, 98,116 
Carmateans, 198 
Carra de Vaux, B., 101 
Celibacy, 208,226 

Certitude, certainty, etc., 18,37,151 
Character, 11, 16f., 23, 32, 43, 79-104 
passim» 105, 116, 119, 127, 211, 219; 
deUnition, 79f., 83, 99, 150f., 230; 
change, 79, 87f»» 102, 105; methods 
of change, 79, 87, 88-90» 105; divinc 
grace for change, 95f.; criterion of 
8cquisition, 55,157f,; purest, 21; and 
conduct, 210-11; inheritance of, 60; 
see also Dispositlon, Habit, Associa- 
tion, Birth 

Character, bad, evil, ctc., 80, 82, 106f.; 
meaning, 79, 83; methods of cor- 
rection, 67, 87, 90-96» 97. 100, 103, 
205, 211; worst type, 90; see also 
Character, Vice, OpposHion 
Character, good, praiscworthy, etc., 59, 
76, 79-87» 94. 96, 99, 105, 118, 132, 
138, 148, 151, 190, 212, 219. 222. 
228,232; meaning, 59, 76, 79, 83; cri- 
terion, 55; paits, 59, 86, 210, 232f.; 
methods, 88-90» 232; as natural at 
dirine gilt, 88-90; bcst typc, 90; see 
also Character, Duty, Srif-training, 


Bcautilul, Child 
Charity, 127,215,225 
(Hiastity, 220 

CheerfiU, cbeerlulness, 138, 213f., 220- 
222 

Child, chiklren, 20, 52, 56, 72, 89, 96- 
98. 102, 130, 157, 179f., 183, 213f., 
216-18; dutics towaids, 208, 218; right 
to education, 104, 208; training in 
good character, 41, 72, 90, 96-99» 
104, 218; means to happlness, 60; 
science of behariour with, 23; see also 
Discipline, Sin, Pather 
Choice, 123,157,180 
Christ, Jesus, 39,89,91 
Chrktian, Christianity, 9,24,41,100 
Orcutar relatkmship, thec^ of, 48, 73, 
89.107,152,198,205,211,215,231 
Circumambulation of Ka*ba, 202f. 
Cleanliness, cleansing 199; see also Puri- 
Bcation 
C3emettcy, 221 
Clever, 98 
ODllectivist, 211 

aoth, clothing, 53f.. 97. 118, 124f., 
127. 129, 132, 138, 144. 156, 199, 
221; moderation in, 127,138; in para- 
disc, 57 

Command, order: of husband, 219; of 
God, 26, 29, 87, 117, 180f., 198, 203, 
218;ofShaiI*a, 25f. 
CommentatorsofQur*an, 101 
Commodity, 209,224 
Common man, 32f., 43, 66, 91, 153, 
160. 163, 167, 177f., 198, 201; and 
philosophers* works, 33; guidance for 
71 

Communion with God, 207 
Community, see Islamic, Political 
Companions, see Associates; of Prophet, 
26,87.90,125,130,216,221 
Compassion, compassionate, 85, 87, 
210,215.219 
Competition, 12^.» 143 
Complaint. 157,167,189,215 
Composhe themy of ethics, 29-35,42 
Conceh, 62, 82, 123, 139-41» 145; and 
pride, 139f.; see also Remedy 
Conduct, dealings, etc., 24,55,138,162, 
228; in family life, 23, 65; in social 
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telatkmships, 23, 210; in pcUitics, 23; 
niles of, 2i0f.; see also Habit, Asso- 
ciation, Sdence, Virtue, root, Cha- 

racter 

Cbnscience, decisicm of, 226 
Ccmsecration in and aioundMecca, 202 
Conseqttence theory of ethics, 25 
Coosensus of Muslims, 26, 116, 141, 
182.215 

ConstHution, human: elements in, 48- 
50» 231; see olso Good and eril 
Contempt, contemptible, 137f., 168, 
201.221 

Comtemplatkm of God, 57, 7(X., 188, 
204f. 

Content, contented, contcntment, 82, 
127, 128f 130,166 
Contrite heart, 153f., 189 
Converse with God, 53,115,162,185 
Conricting f<» eril, 117 
Co-operation, 208 
Corrupt, corruprion, 88i 122,136 
Country, state, 18, 23f., 209; see olso 

Justtee 

Courage, 59, 79-81 , 85f., 109, 118f., 
121, 138, 142; and lovc of inBuence 
and love of wealth, 136 
Courageotts attitude, 104 
Courtesy, 175 
Coyetousness, 82,127 
Cowardice, 81,116,138 
Creatk>n, 19, 38, 44f., 49, 67, 88, 97, 
130, 184; Qur’anic theory of, 72; see 
also Man, Soul, Workl 
Credit, setling foodstuffe on, 225 
Crime, 62,111,135,164,212^ 

Criiĕre de V action (al-Ghazai!), 37 
Cunning, 82 
Cupidity', 82 

Cure of rices, ree Remedy 
Curse, cursing, 99, ll^.» 218 
Custom, customary, 34,130,211 
Cyntcs, 144 

D (al-GhazalT), 22, 24. 26, 28f., 31. 37- 
39, 41-43, 49, 66, 71-78, 82f.. 85, 
95.99-105,137,141-47.149,152.178, 
186. 190-93, 1%. 205f.. 212. 226-29; 

characteristics of, 30f.; falsc Tradi- 
tkmsin, 39 
Damascus, 20 


Damnation, etemal, 107,147 
Ad-lHranl, Abu Sulaymin, 169 
Day c^Judgement, doomsday, etc., 19f., 
66, 164; 226; jee also Disgrace, 
Shame, Fate 
Dead.116,180,215 
Dealings, jee Conduct 
Death, 17-19. 21. 29, 36. 43, 45. 53, 
55f., 64, 70. 83. 126, 132,. 153, 157, 
162-65, 185, 198, 203. 213, 218; 
teHection on. 130, 215f; whatremrins 
itt soul alter, 66, 68, 124, 149f., 
158; jee also Uttbelief 
Debt.39.214,222,225 
Deceit, 82,225 

Deception, 32,49,132,134,225 
Decree, dhrine, 60f., 84, 122, 167, 185, 
188f., 228; jeeolsoEril, Sin 
Deikming of character, 82 
DeBciency, dcfect: in dcsirc for food, 
108-110; in anger, 118f.,sex, 110f., 
contentment, 129, hope, 162f., 165, 
fcar, 165, tcmperancc, 127, spending, 
95, sours faculty, 81; cxtrerae of, 95; 
jee olso Remedy 

Defilmient of soul, 102,129,147, 226f. 

Deliba^ation, 47,79 

Deluded, delusion, 27,64,105,161f. 

Demeanour, 133 

Deontological theory, 25 

Despah, 162f., 165f. 

Despising the poor, 82 
Dcsire, 45f., 49-51. 80f., 84. 100, 109- 
12,118, 156, 163, 168, 174, 188, 198; 
camat, 50f., 68, 88, 154, 163f., 168, 
174, 202, 223; conttol. 49. 51, 54f., 
59, 68. 70. 74, 83. 85f., 88. 93. 100, 
108, 111, 155f., 164, 172, 198, 202, 
210. 226; sound faculty, 80f., 121; 
at moderation, equilibrium, 49, 59, 
84, 121f.; jee also Excess, DcAcicncy, 
War 

Desire for othcrs what you desire for 
youtself: principle of, 209,225,232 
‘Dcstroycd*, destruction, dcstructive 
qualities, 49, 56, 60, 82, 106, 108, 
110-112,120,122,153 
Dcril, 49. 51. 74. 87, 120, 175; cril 
suggestions of, 49; house of, 74 
Devotee, 115,132,172; Mian. 54 
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Devotion, see Single-miiided; act 
jee Devotk>nal 

DeYotkmal act, 48, 64f., 70, 77, 86, 99, 
133-36, 140, 156f., 162-64, 167, 170- 
72, 174f., 185, 194-207, 206, 219f., 
227,231;obligatory, 154,156f.. 174f., 
195, 199-203: supererogatory, 134, 
157, 174f., 195, 199, 203-207; order 
of, 199; goodness of, 25; proyiskm 
for herealter, 203; purpose, 62f., 171, 
194, 196-99, 232; and dhrine grace, 
61-63, 162, 198, 232; aspects, 157, 
175,195-97,232; and mystical yirtues, 
232f.; see also Atonement, Intimacy, 
Meditatton, Neamess, Rurilication, 
Remembrance, Self-training, Weahh, 
World, l/nre of God, Beautilul 
Devotk>nal practice, 148, 202; grades in, 
106 

Devout, see Yirtuoos 
Devout (the most), yirtuous (the most), 
*the few*, *the elect’, 65, 68, 110-12, 
153, 157, 159, 167, 172, 175, 177, 
179,200-202,225,231 
Adk-Dharia ... (al-l$fahmii), 42, 72f., 
75-77,99-102,143 
D/(Hartmann, R.), 145 
Diabolic: element in man, 49f.; sug- 
gestions, 153,157 
Dialectics, 17 

Die GedankenweH ... (Ess, J. van), 192 
ra/erentia, 67 

Dignity, 82; and humility, 138 
Diligence, 21,95f. 

Dining room, 97,222 
Direction, divine, 60-62 
Disapproved, disliked, 98,157,201,215 
Disease, bodily, 26,91,156,165,181 
Disease of soul, 27f., 88, 91-%, 103, 
106, 118, 154; as deviation from 
mean, 85; substance of, 92; methods 
of treatment, 27, 96-96, 102, 107; 
medicines, 197; healers, 28; see aho 
Remedy 

Discemment, discrimination: age of, 49, 
52,99; judgement by, 97 
Dtscipiine of eating for a chikl, 97 
Disciple, pupU, 17,94f., lllf., 148 
Disgrace on resurrection day, 136,164 
Disgracetul, 98,220 


Dishonour, 129,138 

Disobedience: to God, 45, 56, 62, 117, 
139, 219, parents, 177, 218, passions, 
203, masto, 221 

Dbpodtion of soul, 122; basc, 41; men’s 
)eve]s in diange of, 88; as virtue, vice 
and character, 43, 150f,, 153-87 pas- 
sim; seeobo Actkm 
Dispute, 49,213,219 
Distress, 215,220 
Diversion from God, 164,185 
Dhrine affairs, 52,112,187,197 
Dogmas, 18 

Donaldson, D. M., 9,41 
Doomsday, see Day of judgement 
*Doubtful’, 109,128,164,168,176, 218, 
226 

Dress, 97f., 116,133; mean in, 138 
Drink, drinking, 85, 97f., 109f., 172, 
201f.; and *satisfaction*, 189; in para- 
dise, 57 

Dualtstic theory, dualism of soul and 
body, 73,231 
Dhu n-Nun, 193 

Duty, 29, %, 103, 127, 139, 174, 195, 
208-29; meaning, 208f.; deeper insight 
of, 209; principtes, 208-11, 221, 

232; emphasis on, 232; religious 
and customary, 45, 85, 127; specific 
forms, 209, 212-26; gractes, 209-14, 
224f.; and happiness and *faith', 211; 
justitkation, 211; individualistic mo- 
tive, 211; and moral ideal, 206; as 
habits, 174, 211; performance of as 
citizen, 24; towards God, 221; and 
good character, 210-11, 233; see also 
Child, Wife, Husband, Relathre, Vt- 
sitor, Guest, Priend, Travel]ing com- 

panion, Senrant, Business transactkm, 
Ruter, Neighbour, Master, Brother, 
Pather, Parents, Mother, Self-training 

Eats, restraint over, 201 
Easy of access, 214 

Eating, 49. 85, 97,109f.. 116, 172, 175, 
221f.; purpose of, 94, 99; mean in, 
108-110,141 

Economic interest, see political 
Ecstasy, ecstatk state, 18, 20, 185; and 
song,193 
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Education, 96; jeeoboChild 
El \ 9; (Gardet L.), 190; (Robson, J.), 
76; (WahEer, R. and Gibb, H.A.R.), 
41;(Watt,W.M.).36,41 
Ek (Carra de Vauz, B.), 101; (Brockel- 
mann, C.), 42; (Macdonald, D.B.), 
36,38 

Elders, superkHS, 96f. 

*Etect (the)', jee Devout, the most 
Emanation, procesn«m: doctrine of, 72 
Emulatkm, 122f.; and envy, 122 
Encounter wHh God, 57 
*EndM39.162,164 
End, mond, supreme, etc., Jee Gosl 
&idurance, 82, 104, 143, 156-158, 216, 
219 

Encmy, 60, 74,91,174,185,213 
Engjish: translation of Arabk terms, 76 
Enjoyment, 97f., 111, 123-26, 127f., 
159f.. 163, 168, 172, 200, 225; grade 
of. 124-26 

Enl^ht^iment of soul, 18, 89, 148,197, 
199,227 

Enmity, 49, 114, 116f., 120, 123, 132 
214 

Entreaty to God, 204 
Envy, 49, 82f., 105, 121f, 126, 143, 
153; and love of wodd, 123; jee oJso 
Remedy, ^nulation, Anger, Rancour 
Envious man, 91,122f. 

Epidemks, 187 
£quality, 218,220f. 

Equilibrium, 191; jee also Soul, Fear, 
Hope, Anger, Desire 
ERE (Boer. T.J. de). 40f.. 100 
Esoterk meaning, concept of, 19 
Ess, Josefvan, 192 

Essence, divine, 65, 68f.; meditation on, 
177 

Essenrials, bare: grade of, 125f., 127- 
29.144,167,180,231 
Etemal, etemity, 19f., 53,67f., 97, 107, 
125,147, 231 

Ethics, morality, ethical (moral) theory, 
34, 37, 44, 99, 223; of Muslim writer, 
9; al-Makki, 30,48, 69. 93. 131,1%; 
al-Muhasibl, 30, 93; mystks (^fe). 
9, 12, 22, 24, 33, 227; Qur'an and 
Tradition, 31,101; Islamk, 10; philo- 
sophers, 9, 12. 22f.. 28, 32f.. 40-42, 


144, 147; Gteeks, 102; al-Gfaiaifl, 
passim; Malamat^a, 145; In Euiope 
and Amerka, 9; d^uiitkm, 22f.; 
nature, 16, 21-35, 79; soope, 22-24, 
40, 52, 65f.. 103, 184, 211, 227f., 
230; and pcdttks and Jurisprudence, 
23f., 65, 230; and rdigkm, 24, 29, 
233; uni^ersalistk, 230; indhridualis- 
tk. 24, 119, 211, 230; attruistk, 230; 
composite, 29-35, 42, 230; traditkmal, 
9; teleologkal, 25f., 38, 230; secular, 
22; as religkus sctence, 22, 26, 28, 
38, 226; as r^gk>-ratkmal sctence, 
27; mysdca), 22; central problem, 
21f., 23f., 37; purpose, 24f.; basts, 
43,101,231; background, 73,79;faci- 
lity for, 24,132; reason, reyel^on and 
intuition in, 26-29, 38, 230; fiw soul, 
25, 231; for ultimate happiness, 11; 
two tevels of, 227, 231f.; seealso Con- 
sequence, *Faith', lnvoluntary, Reflec- 
tkn, SuAlciency 

TheEthicalPhilosophy ... (Umaruddin), 
38. 74, 76. 78.100,109,190 
The Ethical Phihsophy ... (Ansari), 73, 
142 

Ethkal (moral) work, writing, jee Mora) 
Ethos of society, 34 
Etiquette, 214 
Eudaimonism, 25 
Europe, 10; Islam in, 9 
Evil, erildoing, wrong, wrongdoing, bad, 
32, 48, 50, 52, 55. 61. 65, 69, 79-103 
passim, 107f., 112-22, 124, 126-32, 
136f.. 147, 151, 154, 156, 158, 164f.. 
171, 174, 176, 189, 200. 202, 210, 
214, 219; graver, 112, 114-16; touch- 
stone of, 50; treasure of, 74; by nature, 
90; decreed by God, 189, 228; what 
leads to, 49, 62, 156, 166f., 197; pro- 
hibition of, 25f., 118, 215, 225, 228, 
and satisfaction 189, 228; wish of, 
214,218; seealsoGood and evil, Vke, 
Tongue, Rebuke 

£vildoer, wrongdeer, 84, 118, 222; jec 
aiso Abuse 

Evi] imaginatkn, jee Imagination 
Evil suggestkns, jee Devil 
Escess, 81. 95. 127, 129; of desite, 56. 
122, 133; of bodily members, 163, 
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w(Mid]y things, 124, wealth. 128, fa> 
cutties of soul, 81,95, evil, 88; in food, 
108f., 156, 202, anger, 103, 105,118, 
120, 136, 145, spending money, 95, 
enjoyment, 97f., h(^, 162f., fear, 
165; as vice, 81; aee olio Sez, Speech, 
Remedy 

Eaercise, physical, 98 
Ezperienoe, immediate, 20, 52, 56, 72, 
74f„ 184; knowiedge 28, 52; men 
of,20 

Eztravagance, eztravagant, 82f., 85, 97, 
109f.. 127 

Eye, restraint over, 201 

*Faith’, *be]ief. 1^70, 22, 29, 59, 64, 
70,80,86, 88, 92,113, 123,134,164, 
168, 179f., 209, 211, 218; and ethks, 
66,68, 231; valid fofm, 66; grades in, 
66, 68, 77, 231; and happiness, 66, 
77; and perfectton, 68; and sahration, 
211; strengthened by de^otiona] acts, 
70. 162, 197, by prayer, 167, 197, by 
Our^an-reading, 204; revival of, 11; 
lee aiso Knowledge as... 

FaU,41 

Pabehood, lying, 99, 112, i/4/, 123, 
129, 132, 142, 173, 202, 2i3f., 225; 
of philosophers, 19, 32f., 40, 231; see 
also Remedy, Truth 

Fame, 88, 132, lS6f., '168; aid to happi- 
ness, 54 

FamUy, famUy life, 22f., 60, 98, 189, 
202f., 208, 217, 219, 221, 225; means 
to happiness, 60; see also Science, 
Harm, Conduct 
Famlne, 224* 

A] Fir%bT, 19, 23. 25, 31, 54, S6f., 73, 
76,100-102,138f., 143,i45,206 
Paris, Nabih Amin, 38 
Parisls, 198 
A]-FirmadhT, 17,92 
Pasting: of Rama^n, 29, 99, 134, 172, 
194f., 197, 20lf; on other days, 175, 
195,201 

Fate, deciaration on day of judgement, 
55 

Father, 16, 33, 209; duties towards, 
217f.; $afeguard of chUdren by, 97 
Pault, defect, imperfectkm (morai), 19, 


32, 41, 81, 112, 115-17, 153, 16K., 
219, 221f.; concealment, 213f.; me- 
thodes of knowing, 90f. 

Favour, 17, 30. 62, 95, 120, 130, 134, 
140,184 

Fear, 41, 98f.. 130, 136, 140, 152, 161, 
163,166,190 

Fear. 21.45,66,93.147,158,161f., /«- 
66. 171,190, 199f., 204, 213f; means- 
virtue, 165; more usehil Oian lu^, 
16^.; higher than hope, 191; and kwe 
of Ckul, 185; and paHence, 158, 161; 
and ascetidsm, 166; relatkm of fear 
and hope to all odier mystical Yirtues 
161, 166, 191; mean in, 152; 162, 
165; equi]ibrium of, 191; see abo Ez- 
cess, l^ticiency, Hope, Passkm, Pa- 
tience, Remedy, Repentance 
FearerofGod, 57,115,167f. 

PeDowship, 200,203,212 
Fel)ow-men, 34, 112, 115; duties to- 
wards, 208-229; see aho Actkm, 
Harm, lustice 

‘Fcw, (the)', see I>evout, the most 
Fr/-V4W(Aviccnna), 100,102,144f. 
^Aqsiam ... (Avicenna), 37 
B^ting, 104,119,188,198 
FJ*Ilm ai-Akhlaq (Avicenna), 99f., 141, 
143,191 

Fire, 54, %f., 113 
Pirmness of mind, 87,156 
Plattery, Aatterers, 82,91,138 
FoUowers (of ProiUiet’s companions), 90; 

foUowers of, 90 
Fol]y, 81f., 140,184 

Food, 27, 53, 97-99, 108-110, U8f., 
124f.. 127-29, 131, 141, 143f., 154, 
156, 176, 189, 201f., 218, 220-22; 
eating, 171f., 175, gcmd manner of, 
97; picty in, 109; grades in, 109f; in 
paradise 57; moderatkm in, 108-10, 
127,141; seeuboDeUcienc y, Escess 
F(xxlstuffe, see Hoarding, Monopoliza- 
tkm, Credit 
F(xUi$h man, 82 

Forbearance 82, 120f.; and r^tession 
of anger, 120f.; seeolio Forgiveness 
Forbidden, see Unlawhil 
Eorghreness, 120f,. 155, 163, 189, 213, 
216-18, 221; and f(»bearance and 
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lepcesskm of anger, 120f.; dhrine, 155, 
16^., 189,205 
Fortitude, 82 

F(Xtune, 124; see aiso*Goods* 

Frankness, 188 

Freedom, free, 48, 68, 83f., 109, 111, 
119.129,132,166.202.213 
Friday: assembly prayer, 200 
Frimid, fricndship, 16, 41, 91, 98, 117, 
127, 130, 132, 137, 164, 212-14, 216, 
218, 221; as aid to happiness, 212; 
duties towards, 208, 212^13; and 
Islamtc brotherhood, 213 
Prtendly, 204,214 
Funera], 215 
Fuiy, 82 

Fusion with G(xl, 69,71 

(al-Fai»bT), 100-102,143,145 

Future life, see Hereatter 

Galen, 91,99,102 
Game, 219 

Gardncr, W.R.W.. 72.76 
Gardet, L., 190 
Garland, I., 12 

Gaztng: at dishes, 97; upon God’s glo- 
ri(xis face, 57,69 

Gen^rosHy, 80, 82, 88f., 127, 129~31. 

178;divme, 178 
Generous, 80,89,210,212f. 

Genus, genera, 32,103,182 
AhGhamU (Nu*manl), 41 
AhGhaiaU. (Smith. M.), 35,39 
Gibb, H.A.R.,41 

Gift: divinc, 27, 49, 58f., 62, 122, 128, 
140f., 152, 158f., 160f., 163f.. 166. 
214; human. 27. 127,140. 167, 2l7f.; 
see aiso *Goods* 

Giving away, 80, 83, 89, 93-95, 98, 123, 
126.128-32,168.173,200 
Gladness, gladdening, 140, 210, 219. 
221f. 

Glorificati(m of God. 70,204 
Gluttony, 97, lOS-llO: and ezcess in sez, 
110; see afro Love of w(ffld 
Glutton, gtuttonous, 97 
Gnosis.65f..77.198.226 
Gnostic, 16,91,179,182 
Goal, aim, end, ideal, (moral), 9,22, 

25, 34, 38, 43. 50. 53f.. 58, 69f.. 79, 


91.94.104,126,144,159,174f„ 194, 
198. 208, 211, 231-233; see aiso Lovc 
(^God, Happiness, AnnihUation 

God. passim; advancement to, 20; soul 
engrossed in, 70f., 119, 175, 185f., 
188.199. 202, 204f.: longing to meet, 
185,201; standingbefoce. 204; pleased 
withman, 160; see afro Rebuke 

Godly men, 32 

G(Ud, 152; and sUver, 98f., 169 

Good. right, weU-doing, 23f., 40, 42, 
47f.. 53. 56. 58f., 60f.. 63, 65. 68; 
72, 79-103 passim, 106, 121-24, 131, 
140f.. I62f., 165-68,171.173f., 176f.. 
179.183-85.189, 200.202. 209. 210f., 
213-15, 222f.. 226, 228. 230, 233; 
crtterion, 68, 70; instniction of, 120. 
189. 215, 220, 225, 228; wish for 
temoval of, 122f.; ultimate, 25, 57; of 
all, 127, 160, 211; of indhridual, 119, 
127, 211; by nature, 89; key to, 177, 
202; dirine, 186; see aiso Good and 
eril 

G(xxi and evU, right and wrong, 22, 25, 
32. 79. 81, 176, 227; innateness of 
27, 45f., 72; principles of in man*s 
constitutton, 50; dtstinction, 61, 80, 
85, 88; knowledge, 28, 34, 47, 52, 
79f., 85. 88, 103; judgement, ,23. 25. 
97; criterion. 25, 211; science of, 26f. 
G(x>dman, L.E., 141,143,145 
Good wiU, Kant*s theory of, 171 
‘G(x)ds* (this woridly): as means to other- 
woridly happiness, forms of, 55, 55- 
64. 76f.; anddhrinegift.40f.. 122 
‘Goods*: of body. 59f. 61, 63; of dhrine 
grace, 60-64, see aiso Grace; ezterior 
to b(xiy, 60f. 63, m(xieration in, 60; 
of fprtune as element of happiness, 
63; of soul, 58, 59, 60f., as mcans to 
happiness, 63» 231, redudble to know- 
ledge and action, 60, 231, see also 
Habit, Ass(Kiation 
Gospel, 30,39; see aiso Arabk 
Govemment, 86; and jurispnidencc, 23 
Grace, bounty, help, ctc. (divinc), 49, 
57-59,62. 77, 140, 158; as element in 
method of acquiring virti«, rice, cha- 
racter and conduct, 95f., 150,232; 
and ‘goods* of soul, 63f.; means of. 
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61‘64, 77, 9S, 140, 196, 232; jim dbo 
AssocUtkm, Habit, Dmtkiiial act , 
Happiness, *Goods*, Piirfficatloii, 
SelMraining, Plrajer, ritaal 
Gratitude, 12,213 

Grathude, 54,5$, 147, 158^1, 178,197, 
201f., 213; end-rirtue, 149f., 158,178; 
and Ik^, 161; seeulio Patieooe 
Gratelul, 12,160 

Grave, 55, 219i manner oi risiting, 
215f.; pleasute and pain in, 55, 75, 
164 • 

Greatness: sense of, 137; in God’s si^t, 
Greece, Ancient, 24 

Greed, greedy, 80^2, 98, 123, 127, 
136,156, 225 

Grerii, 24, 50, 144; philosophy, thought, 
etc., 30, 40, 50, 70, 144, 174, see 
aho Islam; worits on morals, 31, 40, 
100, see also Arabk; writers, 99, 104; 
moralists, 23,99; seeolso Ethics 
GreekintoArabic (Walzer, R.), 73,99f., 
102 

Greetings, 214f. 

Grief, see Pain 

Guest, 117, 122; duties towards, 208, 
22lf. 

Guidance, 17, 33, 41, 75, 87, 91, 181, 
184, 194, 203; faculty of, 52; know- 
ledge through, 61, 75; dirine, 33f., 
45,61 

Guide, spiritual, 49, 83f., 9(h92» 94, 
103,108 

Guilt, sense of, 153 
C£/OJr(Watt, W.M.), 37f. 

Habit, habit>formation, 17, 39, 48, 71, 
89f., 94, %, 97f., 102, 118, 131, 138, 
174, 211; method of acquiring rirtue, 
rice, character, conduct and 'goods* 
of soul, 48, 63f., 89-9L 95f., 150, 
174, 211, 232; and dhrine grace, 63f, 
90,95f., 232 
HabHual acts, 89,211 
Hachem, Hikmat, 37 
HijjtKhalIfa,42 
l^a^, 198 
HamiduUah, M., 12 
Handsome man, 60,132,212 


Happiness, we0*being, 23,47, 5K., 221, 
226; theory of, 25,53*58, 231,negathre 
a^iect, 5^ 60, posithre aspect, 53, 
54-58 

Hap^ness, weU*being, (in hereaHer), 
20,22*25, 29f., 43, 52, 55f., 66, 75f., 
83, %, 124, 128,168,174, 202,220f., 
227, 230, 232; grades, 57f., 65*68, 
77, 87, %, 124, 211, 231; supteme, 
57, 128, 148, 155, 233; physkal and 
spiritual, 43, 55f., 7Sf.; man’s final 
aim, 25, 34, 54f., 104, 231; cause of, 
29, 56, 231; and ]ove of God and inti* 
macy witii Him, 70, 181, 231; Know- 
kdge as seed 66; preparation for, 
22, 54f., 57f., 60, 68, 125, 198; 232; 
means to, 58-64, 76f., 100, 111, 140, 
161, 212; primary means to, 59-61, 
63, 64-71, 108, 131, 174; bars to, 54, 
106, 111, 140; and dhrine grace, 59, 
63, 77, 232; scknce of, 26; and tn this 
llfe, 23; morality for, 11, 25; and 
^ri^trudence, 23; and world, 124; 
see also Action, Beauty, Body, ChUd, 
Duty, FamUy, *GoQds’, Knowledge, 
>%tue, root, Wealth, Iniluence, 
Health, Ufe, Wife 
Happy,46,%f.,lS8 
^aqa*iq ai-Islam ... (a!-*Aqq8d), 102 
Hardness of mind, 85, 87, 110, 126, 
164 

Harm, harmiiil, 27, 49, 52, 86, 92, %, 
100,104,108*14,116,118, 122f., 125, 
127f., 134f., 142,147,153f., 157,160, 
163,170,181, 210,216,219; to feUow- 
men, 86, 112, 114, 122, 155, 210, 
233, neighbours, 216, wife, 219, part- 
ners in business transactions, 223f., 
Muslims, 214, oneself, 112, 114, 163, 
master, 221, senrants, 221, femUy, 
163, property, 210, life, 210; and 
justice, 210 

Harmony: among peopk, 196, 211, 220, 
223; among sours faculties, 80, 99 
Harsh, harshness, 201, 215f., 219; see 
also Kindness 
Hartmann, R., 145 
Al*Husan, 40, 70 
Husband: duties towards, 219f. 

Hate, hatred, 116, 127, 154, 180, 182, 
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189,201.217,220 
Haughtiness, 82 

Health, bodUy, 27,49, 94, 98, 111,118, 
156, 202; means to happiness, 59f., 
108,124f., 127 

Health, spiritual, 27; and mean, 85, 
94; methods restmratkm, 92*% 
Heart, 36, 46. 85, 87. 210, 216; see also 
Soul 

Heaven, see Paradise 
Hebrcm, 20 

Hedonism, hedonktk, 25,53 
Heedkss, heedkssness, 126,153,164f. 
Heir, 155,216; <^Prophet, 103 
Hril, 19-22. 55-57, 84, 101, 134, 164, 
171f..200 

Hdknistk thought, 139 

Hdp. 46. 124, 189. 200f.. 212f.. 215. 

217,222,225f.; spiritual, 212,217 
Hdpkss, 82,165,205,216 
Hereailer, future tife, ctc., 19-26, 29f., 
41, 45. 52, 56, 66, 73, 92-1% passim, 
202f,. 211f.. 217, 222, 231; emidiasis 
upon, 231; {weparatiim for, 24. 47, 
51f., 126, 132,160, 203, 231; dirisi<m 
of people in, 56f., 75; sucoess in, 46, 
57, 76, 106; and <levotkmal acts, 62, 
1%; inclination to is innate in nature, 
171, 182f., 200; kamed men of, 38, 
103; and this life. 53, 67. 160, 176f.; 
see abo Happiness, Pain, Pleasure, 
Scknce, Prorision, Business 
Heresy, heretk, heretical, 18f., 32, 66, 
113,139 

Hermetic, see Wisdom, Ethkal, Yirtues 
Hijaz. 20 

ijlilya ... (al-Isfaham, A.N.), 29,90,144 
HirS*,caveof, 70 
Historian, history, 9,26 
TheHistory ... (Boer, T.J.de), 73f. 
Hoarding of foodstufE5,224 
Honest, honesty, 80 

Honour, 98, 132, 160, 172, 214, 220- 
22 

Hope, 84. 88. 130, 161-63, 199f.. 204. 
224 

Hope, 20, 147, 160, 161-63, 165f., 168, 
171; means-rirtue, 165; better than 
fear, 161, 165; and asoeticism and 
patience, 166; memi, equilibrium in. 


152, 162, 191; jee also DeBckncy, 
Fear, Gratitude, Passkm, Rmnedy 
Hosaia,Walied,72 
Host,221f. 

Hospitals, 127 
HostUe, 174,185,227 
H<mrani, G.F., 37f. 

Houris, 57 

House, household, see SUietter 
Hud (chapter of (2ur*an), 101 
Al-^ujwiri, 29, 37, 67, 72, 77f.. 100, 
103,145.190,192,198,206f. 

Humane, 213 
Humanity, 127,129f. 

Humble, 138,167,204, 214 
HumUiated, humiliatkm, 60,118 
HumUity, 98, 123, 138f, 145, 162f., 
189, 197, 200, 204, 206, 215, 227; as 
mean, 138f., 145; see also Pkasure, 
Digntty 

Hunger, hungry, 26, 84, 108-11, 176, 
1%, 202,224 
Hurtliil, hurting, 116,210 
Husband: duties towards, 219f.; see also 
Anger, Command 
Hussaini, A.S. 144 

Hypocrisy, hypocrite, 83,113f., 179,214 

/. VI. (al-Ghazaffi, 36,64,75,77^207 
Al-Ibana ... (al-Asha‘i5,77 
Ibn*Adr,31.100 
Ibn al**ArabT, Abu Bakr, 41 
IbnGhalib.A^mad, 182 
Ibn Hanbal, Ahraad, 38,145 
Ibnl^.Dawud, 39 
Ibn al*Kathtf, 101 
Ibn Khaltikan, 35 
Ibn lAqa, Qttsta, 31 
Ibn Maja, 142,228 
Ibn Stha, see Avkenna 
Ibn Taymiyya, 36,41 
IC: (Ringgien, M.), 143, 191; (Rosen- 
thal, F.), 144,192 

Ideal: m<^al, see Goal; community, 
goverament, see Islamk, Governiimnt 
Identity, identilkation whh God, 69,71 
Idk in serring God, 184f. 

Ignorance, ignorant, ign<Mramous, 25, 
27, 56f.. 88. 93, 111, 139*141. 176, 
213,219 
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/^^..(al•Fita3>.37 

/./. (aM3liazifi>. lSlf. 

/./.* (aM3iiaafi>.38.66,77 
Ikhwin af-$a£l> 31 
Ill>tempeted> 116 
ni'treatment, 20 

niumUiatioiia 21; of soul, 109> 197 
Imagiiiation, 114; evii, 117, 143, 219; 

powerof> 47,82 
Imam al*Haramayn, 17 
Immateri^tty of soul, 19 
Immoral, 195,210,222 
Inimortal, 55 
Immortality, 24,41,45 
Impatience, 82 

Imperfect, imperfection (moral), 41, 45, 

53. 112, 115f., 135. 153, 164, 175, 
179f., 184,189; jee a£io Paults 

Impetuosity, 109 
Importunity, 98 
Impurity, 82 
Incamation, 71 
Indebtedness, 143 
Indemnity, 121 

Independence hom others, 127 
Indian, see Derotee 

Individual, indmdualistic, 20, 24, 34f., 
208, 211, 230; emphasis upon, 24, 
230; see also Ethics, Good, Obliga- 
tkm, Soul, Saivation, Prayer, Duty, 
Yirtue 

InfaUibUity, in^aUible, 17,19 
lnferior, 139 

Intidel, inHdelity, 113,119,139,188f. 
InAuence, ]ove of, 22, 46, 94, 105, 119, 
123,131, 131-33, 135f., 169; and kwe 
of wealth, 131; as aid to hapjuness, 

54, 60, 132, 212; fa]se perfecti<m, 67, 
132; moderation in, 126; and osten- 
tation, 133; jree also Courage, Prkle, 
Remedy, Love of wealth 

Ingratitude, 169,223 
Inhuman, 221 
Injury, 156f. 

Injustice, unfeir, 81f., 118, 210, 223, 
226; to relatives, 217, servants, 220; 
in business transactions, 222f. 

Innate, inbom, 89, 200, 203; see also 
Hereatler, Good and evil 
*Inner utterance of soul,’ 114,117,153 


Innoyation, 18,74 
Insanity, Insane, 52,54,56,82 
Insight, direct, ^iritaal, etc., 28, 44, 
56, 61, 91, 121, 209; men of, 160; 
knowiedge by, 176 
Insolenoe, 126,156 

Insplration, 17,28; jeealsoKnowledge 
Instrumentalist theory of mind andbody, 
231 

Insuh, 222 
Intellect, see Reason 
Intellectual, 22, 53; stages, 16<21; crisb, 
37; groups of, 34; virtues, 1(X>; truths, 
18; atrc^hy, 165; aspect of mystkism, 
20 

Intelligence, see Reason 
InteUigent, 91,103,117,177 
Intentkm, 22, 40, 94, 128, 133, 147, 
149, 156, 169, I7qf-, 225; and sm- 
cerity and tmthiulness, 170; good 
intentkm is good by itself, 170f.; sin* 
cere, 170,199; see afeo Tnithtiilness 
Interactkm of mind and body, inter- 
actkmism: theory of, 47f., 73, 93,199, 
204.227 

Interoesskm, 214 

Interconnection of vices, theory of, 106, 
137 

Intifa*..,{Gz\en), 91 
Intimacy with God, 53, 147, 149, 286- 
88; end<virtue, 149; by-^oduct of 
love, 150, 182, 186f.; and remem- 
brance of God, 68*70, 196; and devo* 
tiona] acts, 68, 70, 1%, 198, 232; 
and action, 231; and reOection, 70 
Intimates, 185,188,210 
Intrepidity, 82 

Intrinsic value of acts, 25f., 38 
Intuition, mystica], 28, 69*71,179; place 
in ethics, 26-29; seealso Knowledge 
Invitation, 138, 217, 221f. 

!nvocation, 74, 116f., 195, 198, 
marrow of worship, 205; and trust, 
180;effectof,197,20S 
Inv<Uuntary acts, 63; and ethks, 47 
IQ (Ahmad, Rashid), 39 
Iraq, 20 

Irasdble soul, 52 
Irratkmal, 51 
Irreligious, 19,210,222 
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/S; (Abul Ouasem, M.) 41, 101; (Rah- 
man, F.), 102; (Moulder, D.C.), 38 
At-ls/ahaiu, Abu Nu‘aym, 17,29,144 
Al*lsfehanT, Ar*Raghib, 42, 47, 50, 55, 
63,72, 75-77,86,89,99-102,121 
Islam, 9, 11, 24, 30, 37, 139, 203; re- 
conciliation with mysticism, 30, Greek 
thought, 40; basic aspect, 228 
Islamic, 9, 16, 40, 182; community, 
uteal, 23, 64, 208; religious belief. 22, 
29, teaching, 12, 42, 56, 63, 83, 94, 
%, 100, 119, 174; world, 19, 31, 40, 
209; ethics. 10, history of. 9; see also 
Revival. Brotherhood, Neoplatonkm. 
Prophecy, Jurisprudence 
hhmicPhilosophy... (Watt, W.M.), 36 
IsmaTlites, 19 
Al-lsma*ilf, Abu Najr, 16 

/ (al-Gharail). 38. 64, 72, 75-77. 190f., 
193 

labre, F. 20, 36f., 74, 77 
Jadaane, Fehme. 145 
Al-Jah4.143 

JamVal-Bayan... (at-Tabri), 101 
JAOS: (Hourani, G.V.) 37; (Macdonald. 

D.B.),35f..39 
Jealousy, 98, 219 
Jerusalem, 20 
Jesting with God, 134 
Jewish value, 9 
Jinn, 66f., 178 
John, Baptist, 89 
Joke, 115,219 

Joumey. 202f., 218; on ‘path*, rcquire- 
mentsof, 43,127,131 
Joy. see Pleasure 

JRAS\ (Smith, M.), 39, 142f.. 145; 

(Watt. W.M.).36f.,41 
JSS (Bergh S. vandcn), 39, 76f., 193 
Judge, 18. 26, 117, 160 
Al-Junayd. 29, 69. 159 
Jurisprudence, Islamic, 11, 16-18, 23, 
26, 1%. 209; roots of, 23; science of. 
38; see also Ethics, Happiness, other- 
worldly 

Jurisprudent, jurkt (Muslim), 20, 37f., 
65. 1%, 199, 223; judgements of, 23, 
1%. 226 
Jurjan, 16 


Just.85,129,210,223 
Justke, faculty of in soul, 50-52, 74, 
155; sound state, 80f.; tunction, 51, 
54.74.81.86,155 

Justke, rirtue of, 50f., 59, 62, 79-82, 
85f.. 87, 99. 223; towards fcllow-mcn. 
70, 120, 210; within soul. 86. 210; 
with servants, 220; in society, 23, 223; 
in business, 224f., 229; and other 
virtues, 51; backbiting for. 117; dis- 
tributive, 229; poUtical, 86; dkine, 62, 
86; see also Love of God, Members 
Al-Juwayni, 17 

/ir(al-Ghazaii), 38, 42f., 51f., 62, 71-77. 
83.85. 99-103.105,112.124,141-145, 
169, 186, 191-93, 1%, 205-207, 226- 
29; aim, 71; importance, 71f., 190 
Ka‘ba, 202f. 

Kant, sec Good will 

Kashf ... (al-Hujwiti), 29, 37. 72. 77, 
100,103.14^ 190,192. 206 
Kashf... (Haijl Khallta). 42 
Al-Kawakib ... (al-Munaw&, 144 
Khalll Ghul^. 182 
Kharijites, 113 
al-Khartaa, 186 
Killing oneself, 54 
Al-Kindl, 124,126,144.174 - 

Kind-hearted. 91, 214 
Kindness. kind, mercy, mercitul, 82. 98, 
179. 213. 215, 217. 219, 222f.; and 
harshness, 219; divine, 18, 57, 62, 77, 
112f., 161f., 163,165,179/, 181. 189, 
204; and love of God, 161 
King, see Ruler 
Kinsmen, 219 
Kissing, 111 

Knowledge, 11, ^)f. 22, 26, 28, 36, 43- 
69 passim, 84, %, 149, 187,189, 197, 
201, 205, 212, 222, 232; sure, 17, 44f., 
151; ‘necessary’, 205; not ‘necessary*. 
27; demonstratke, 28; intuitive, 18, 
28, 75, 179. 197; sound state of fa- 
culty, 47, 50, 80f.; special to human 
soul. 45, 67. 147; man’s proper func- 
tion, 84; and mystical rirtues, 150f., 
153-87 passim; and curing vices, 92- 
94, 107f., 115-42 passim, 163, 165, 
169, 232; acquisition, 60, 124, 222; 
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not acted upon, 25; of path of God, 
65f., 176, path of happiness, 61; re- 
nunciation of, 28, 44f., 56, 160; by 
hearing, by faith, 26-28, 52, 179, 186; 
by inspiration, 27, 160; by sUth sense, 
reason, retlection, 26, 28, 34, 44f., 
47, 49-51, 56. 160, 182f.; divinc. 66; 
see also Good and evil, Moral, Ex- 
perience, Guidance, Insight, Senses 
Knowiedge as primary means to happi- 
ness. 59, 61f., 64-71, 84, 108, 111, 
124, 127, 139f., 162f.. 165, 167. 194; 
meaning, 64, 6.^ and Taith’, 59, 66, 
68, 231; grades in, 66f., 227; and 
man*s periection, 48, 67f; and near- 
ness to God, 69; and *goods* of divine 
grace, 61, 231; see also Provision, 
Love of God 

Knowledge of God, 27, 46, 53, 65f., 
68f.. 140, 165, 182-88, 204, 231; con- 
cern of, 53, 65f., 68; highest know- 
ledge, 66f.; man*s perfection and *pro- 
vision*, 67f.; grades in, 69; acquisi- 
tion, 185f„ 204; causes love of God 
and intimacy, 68, 184, 186, 197, 231; 
and of oneself, 137, 139, 165; see also 
Happiness, otherworldly 
*Knowledge of practical religion*, 59 
*Knowledge of revelation*, 59, 65f.; and 
ethks, 66,103,184 

Lanc, E.W., 76 

La notion ... (Jabre, F.), 36, 74, 77 
Uwhil, 109, 141, 143, 154f.. 184, 201f., 
214, 219 
Layman, 62 

Lazaruth-Yafeh, H., see Yafeh 
Lazy, laziness, 98, 162,176 
Leadership, divine, 60-62 
Leamed men, 21, 43, 139; of this world, 
23; of hereatter, 38,103 
Leaves of Abraham, 30,39 
Legal, legally, 18.117,168 
Leniency, lenient, 83, 116, 121, 219; see 
afsoMean 
Liberality, 82,168 

\Aft, passim; importance, 174, 217, 

231; means to happiness, 59f.; best, 
21; see also Hereatter 
TheLiJe, ... (Abdel-Kader, A.H.), 38 


L'Injluence ... (Jadaane F.), 145 
LWdihood; 167, 180, 220, 223; and 
trust, 180f. 

Logic, 11,17f., 19,101 

Lord, (thc), 65. 68, 93, 132, 148, 164; 

looks on soul, 24 
Lordly, lordship, 49f., 132 
Love, 49, 70, 98, 172, 182f.. 185, 190, 
200,203, 208f., 212f., 223; passionate, 
16, 111, 184; for God*s sake, 212f.; 
of herealter, 62, 172, 1%; see also 
Self-love 

Loveof God, 69f.. 119, 147, 149f., 168, 
181-86, 187, 189f, 193, 200f., 203, 
205f., 212, 217, 223; meaning, 182f.; 
end-virtue, 149; highest 'station*, 150, 
181, 223, 232; ideal of life, 70, 231f.; 
degrees, 69f., 181, 185; and man*s 
perfection, 181; causes, 68,182, 183/., 
193; and intimacy, 69; and action, 
67, 69f., 167, 231; and remembrance 
ofGod, 1%. 200, 204, 206; and praise 
of God, 205; and cleansing soul of 
vices, 69,181; and making it beautiliil 
with virtues, 68, 166, 181, 185, 232; 
and devotional acts, 62, 70, 196-98, 
232; and ritual prayer, 200; and justice 
towards fellow-men, 70; by-products 
of, 150, 181f., 186-89: strengthening, 
185f.; and knowledge and action as 
means to happiness, 69; passionate, 
70, 188, 212, 233, and highest per- 
fection and angels, 70, 181, 233; and 
fear of God, 185; see also knowledge 
of God, Annihilation, Happiness, 
Song, Intimacy, yearning, Satisfac- 
tion, Kindness 
Loved by God, 203, 217 
Lovers, 16, 132; of God, 58, 70, 168; 

see also Annihilation 
Uveofwealth, 105, 127-29, 130f., 133, 
136, 172; nbstacle on *path*, 127; and 
love of world, 126; and love of in- 
Auence and ostentation, 131; see also 
Courage, InAuence, Pride, Remedy 
Love of world, 110, 124-26, 127, 172, 
199; aspects of, 69, 123, 126; and 
purification of soul, 69; f6untain-head 
of every sin, 124; and devotionai acts, 
62, 197, 232; and gluttony and excess 
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in sex, 123; mean in, 60, 85, 125; 
jeeaZsoLoveofwealth, Envy. Remedy 
Lust, lustfu], 107,111, 217 
Luxury, 98 

^-ying, see Palsehood, Remedy 
M (al-GhazilI), 78 

M.A, (al-Ghaza®, 74,86,100,102,120, 
145,191, 215 _ 

M. A. (al-Ghazali), llf. 37,41f., 74, 77 
Macdonald, D.B., 20, 35f., 38f. 

Magic, 26 

Magnification, 131,199f., 204 
Makdisi, George, 36 

Al-MaklJ, 29f.. 37, 39f.,50. 52. 56-58, ’ 
70. 74f.. 77, 85, 93f.. 100. 103f.. 107, 
109f.. 112, 119, 124-126. 139. 141. 
143, 150. 152. 158. 161f.. 179. 186. 
189-193,209,214 
Malamatiyya, 133 
Al-Malamatiyya (*AĔfi), 145 
Malice, 117 
Malik, Imam, 38 
Malnutrition, 110 

Man, passim; core, 43f.; place of origtn 
and retura; 83, 126; pr«^r position, 
50; proper function, 84; creation, 
44f., 49, 67, 126; classilication, 56f.. 
65, 75, 88, 195, 210; dualistic and 
monistic conceptions of, 73; see also 
Beast, Animal, Goal, Nature, Natural 
Manliness, 82, 98 
Magalat ..^(al-Ash*ari), 77 
Al-Maraghi, 101 
Market, 225f.; see also Sin 
Marriage, 9. lllf., 208. 218 
Martyrs, 119 
Marwa, 202 

Master, 222; duties towards, 221; of 
hody, 46; jee also Harm 
Material, materialism, materialist, ma- 
terialistic, 19,44,101,103,217, 227 
Mathematics, mathematical sciences, 
26f., 142 
Matthew, St., 39 

Maturity; age of. 49. 51, 99, 154; of 
mind, 71 

M.B. (al-GhazaiO, 72,101.103 
M.D. (al-Ghazaii), 10, 12. 23. 28f.. 31, 
35-38. 40. 42, 72. 77f., 126, 141, 143. 
206f..230 


Mean, moderation, doctrine of, 33, 41, 
79. 81-87, 99f., 94f., 108. 129, 152, 
210. 232; relative nature, 83, 100f.; 
determination of, 83, 100; best in all 
things. 85; purposc. 83f., 152, 162. 
190; emphasis on, 41, 85. 99. 101; 
deviations from, 80f., 84f., 101, 105, 
108, 125, 138f., 163; techniques of 
94f., 108; and straight path, 84, 101; 
in root virtues and vices, 77, 83, 152, 
162, 232; in mystical yirtues, 152, 162; 
between leniency and severity, 121; 
between pride and senrility, 138f., 145; 
in statements and thoughts, 85; as 
aim in all affairs and character-traits, 
85. 232; in faculties of soul, 80f., 88; 
and grades of need and sulliciency, 
126, 128f., 144; question of rejection, 
41, 101; see also Eating, Sex, Love 
of world, Wealth. Drcss. Fear, Hope, 
Health, spiritual, Disease of soul, 
Anger, Money, Inlluence. Worldly, 
Food, Yirtue. Wife, Shelter 
Mean, meanness, 116,213 
Measurement in buying and selling, 224 
Meat. 110, 219, 222 
Mecca, 202f. 

Meddling, 98 ^ 

Medicine, 26f., 109, 197, 224; and trust, 
181,215 

Medical science, 222 
Meditation, 147. 149. 176-178; means- 
virtue, 176; and remembrance of God, 
177; and devotiona] acts, 177; on di- 
vine works, 65f., 68f.. 177f., 186; on 
bodily acts, 177; see also Essence, 
Attributes, Name 

Members, bodily, 46, 168. 174f.; res- 
traint over, 201f.; correct use, 174; 
souPs instruments, 47. 174; purpose of 
creation, 86,174; justice in, 86 
Mercy, see Kindness 
Metaphysical, 231 
M. 7. (al-GhazalO. 38. 77 
Al-MUla ... (al-FarabT), 37, 206 
Miser, 83, 94.89.122 
Miserlincss. 82. 94f.. 105. 116, 130f., 
201; great vice, 129; see also Remedy 
Misery, see Pain 
*Miserable*, 46 
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Misfottune, lS6f., 206, 215; see abo 
Pleasure 

Miskawayh, 25, 31, 40f., 63, 73, 76, 
81,83, 90-94, 99-104,107,109,118f., 
124,126, 138, 141-144,174, 193, 200, 
203, 206, 209, 210, 220, 223, 226f., 
229 

Moderation, see Mean 
Modesty, 82,97,163 
Moditication of al-Ghazair*s thought, see 
Unity 

Monasdcism, 203 

Money. 95, 128, 130, 202, 213, 224, 
226; moderation in, 128; lending, 217, 
225 

Monistk conception, see Man 
Monopolfzation of foodstuffs, 224 
Moral, ethical, 16, 20-22, 24f., 27-29, 
34, 38. 46. 48-50, 52. 71, 79, 90. 
99f.. 101f.. 105, 153, 171, 194, 1%, 
208f.. 211, 215, 223, 230f.. 233; vir- 
tue, 48, 100, 102; knowledge, 28,176, 
197; and religknis acts, 29; values, 
Islamic, 9; laws, purpose of knowing, 
25, 36; throughout life, 89, 101, 162; 
works, 9, 11-13, 16, 18, 20-22, 29-33, 
36f.. 39-43, 48, 50. 55f.. 59, 62. 64, 
68. 71. 75, 77. 80, 82, 89. 91. 100f., 
112, 121, 124, 126, 133, 143, 148f.. 
151f.. 166, 186, 192-%, 209, 227. 
230f.; see also Training, Common 

man, Ethks, ReOection, Goal 
Moralist, 26,34; see aiso Greek 
Morality, see Ethks 

Mortitkatkn, 32, 40, 52, 54, 61, 89/,» 
105,127,135,147,150,186 
Mosque, 200, 225 

Mother, 98, 179; duties towards, 217f.; 
and child, 179f.; of good character- 
traits, 86 

Motive, 32, 65, 81, 114f.. 133-35, 171f., 
21 lf.; and impulse, source of, 46; 
single versus double motive, theory of, 
170-72 

*Motive of religion*, 51, 74, 174; func- 
tkm, 74, 155-158; and faculty of jus- 
tke, 51; see also War 
*Motive of passion*. 51, 74, 155-158; see 
alsoYfax 

M.C/. (al-GhazalD. 26,38 


Mu*adh. 214 
Mu*adhalat an’Nqfs» 192 
MuaUajat ... (Badau^, 37 
Mubarak, 36, 38,41,1(X) 

Mu^iammad, Prophet, 66,70,85 
Al-MuhasiM, 29f., 39, 58, 89, 94, %, 
100,* 102-104, 112, 120, 122f., 130, 
133.136, 139-141, 143, 145, 154,192, 
230 

Munkar, 164 
Al-Muniwl, 144 
Murder, 122 
Marmura, M., 38 
Music, immoral, 155 
Muslim, 9-11, 40, 91. 202f.. 214-17; 
orthodos, 44; see aho Anger, Breth- 
ren, Harm, Consensus, Jurisprudent 
Muslim, Ibn al-I^jjjaj, 31,78,145,228 
Musiim Intettectual (Watt, W.M.), 35- 
38. 73f., 101 

Mtismii/(lbn ^nbal), 145 
Mu*tazUites» 25 

Muwi^qat ... (Ibn Taymiyya), 36,41 
MWi (Hourani, G.F.), 38; (Padwkk, 
C.E.), 39; (Zewemer, S.M.), 39; 
(Gardncr, W.R.W.). 72, 76; (Yafeh, 
H.L.), 73, 206; (Upper, C.R.). 72. 74, 
78; (Watt, W.M.), 73f.; (Smith, M.). 
74; (Blashdell, R.A.). 141; (Hussaini, 
A.S.), 144; (Seaie, M.S.), 145 
Mystic, see ^ufi 
Mystkal, see $u(istic 
Mystkism.see SuBsm 

Mal-Ghazali). 71. 75, 78, 83, 100, 102, 
172, 210, 220, 226,228 
Nagging. 220 
Nalve belief, see Authority 
Naklr, 164 

Name, 168, 218; divine, 75. 97, medi- 
tationon, 177 

Naqd ai-Mantiq (Ibn Taymiyya), 41 
An-Nassaj, Yusuf, 16 
Nature, human, 72, 89, 97, 132, 156, 
182f., 203, 219; kinds of, 48-50; ori- 
ginal, 41, 45, 48, 72, 89; mingling 
with divine nature, 69, 71; see aiso 
Hereaiter 

Natural, by nature, naturally, etc., (hu- 
man), 41, 60, 88f., 90, 108, 121-23, 
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130,132,157,180,188,221 
Natural scknce, naturalists, naturalistic, 
nature, 17,19,38,41,72 
Neamess to God, 22, 41, 45f., 57, 70, 
87.109,147f.. 154f„ 158f,. 162,171f„ 
188, 1%, 200, 207, 212, 222, 223, 
23lf.; meaning, 69; goal of mjrstic 
path, 69; and *attaining*, 69; and 
devotional acts, 196,232; and passion- 
ate love of God, 70, 233; see also 
Action, Perfection, Knowledge as ... 
Near to God, those drawn, 58, 161, 166r 
171,179,197f„ 200, 202, 204 
Need, grade of. 125/» 127-129, 131, 
200, 223; see also Mean 
Needy, see Poor 

Negligence, negligent peopk, 88,129 
Neighbour, 130, 209; dutks towards, 
216/: see also Harm 
Neoplatonism, neoplatonist (Islamk), 
neoplatonic, 36,41 
Neopythagorean school, 104 
Neutral, 72,171f. 

Nicomachean Ethics (Aristotle), 73-76, 
99-102.144f., 193 
Night, 185, 207 
Nimrud, 113 
Nidiapur, 16f., 22 
Ni^miyya College, 17 
Niram at-Mulk, 17, 24 
Non-Muslim, 217 
*Nothingne$s’, 71, 205 
Notorious, 138 

Novice, seeker after God, etc., 47, 87, 
107-110,124, 127f.. 131. 147-50. 153, 
157f„ 162f„ 166,169f„ 175, 184,186, 
194, 205, 226, 232f. 

Nu*mani, S., 41 

Oaths, 114, 225 

Obedknce, 56, 60, 62, 70, 98, 131f., 
133. 139, 182, 197, 201, 203. 210, 
212, 218, 219f..223 

Obligation, 85, 103, 155, 195, 198, 
208f., 223; indhridual, 137; source of, 
29 

Obligatory, 106f., 168, 182; see aiso 
Devotional act 
‘Oblivion,* 185 
Obscurity, 131 


Occupatkms, 125,200, 225 
Off-spring, 124 
C^.olderinage. 139,214 
Opposition (opposites), principle of, 48, 
52. 92-95» 103. 118, 123, 138. 155, 
197, 203; techniques of, 94f.; for mys- 
tkal virtues, 152, 176, 232; for bad 
character, outward self and tnward 
self, 94; for vkes, 48, 94, 115-38 pas- 
sim» 232 

Oppression, oppressor, 114, 122, 157, 
226 

Ordinary man, see common man 
ORlENSiWati» W.M.), 36f„ 74 
Omaments, 97 

‘Oraament of Religion’, title of, 11 
Orphans, 215 

OrthodoK, see Muslim, Su&m 
Ostentation, 49, 82, 105, 126, 129, 132- 
136» 145, 153, 157, 173, 201, 203; 
and truthfu]ness, 173; see aiso In- 
Auence, Backbiting, Love of wealth, 
Remedy 

Ostentatious, 134,173,199 
Padwick, C.E., 39 

Pain, grief, punishment, sorrow, sulTer- 
ing, misery, 23f., 26, 45, 53, 63. 84, 
89, %, 98, 112f.. 115,. 117, 122f, 
126, 129, 147, 153f„ 156-58. 163f„ 
166, 182, 1%. 188f„ 215f.. 222; in 
hereafter 20-22, 26, 43, 54-57, 63f.. 
73, 75, 84. 97. 109, 129, 134, 136, 
154,163-65, 168, 172, 204. 227, cause 
of, 56, 231, see also Soul, caraal 
Pantheism, 71, 78 
R4P5(Faris, N.A.), 38 
Paradise, heaven, 19f., 22. 24, 45, 55- 
57, 64. 65, 69, 84, 93, 134, 137, 164, 
171f.; grades in, 164; acquiring Btness 
for, 41; see also Food, Cloth 
Parents, 66, 98, 214, 218; responsibility, 
%, 208; duties towards, 217-18; see 
aiso Disobedience 
Parsimonious, 85 

‘Passingthought *, 117, 133,135f., 157, 
171 

Passion, 49f„ 91, 107. 115, 119, 151f.. 
156-58, 184, 188, 197, 219; nature, 
51. 103, 154, 174; objects, 125; sub- 
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mission to, 91f*» 100, 156, 158, 184, 
199; control, 51f., 93, 100, 157, 197, 
203; basis of virtues, 190, of fear and 
hope, 152; see also War, *Motive... 
Passionate, see Love^ Love of God 
Path, way, 61, 125,153, 176; right, 101, 
203, see abo Mean; over hell, 84, 101; 
to happiness, 61, see also Knowledge; 
of herealter, 22, see also Science; of 
prophets, 28; of su&, mystics, God, 
etc., 20f., 65f., 69f., 86, 94, 107, 128, 
131,149,153,155f., 158f., 161f., 165, 
167, 169, 173f., 176, 178, 184, 186, 
192, 198, 232; best, 21; obstacles on, 
107,127, 147, 232; matters related to, 
177f., 181, 184; seealso Annihilation, 
Joumey, Knowledge 
Patience, 56, 82. 93, 119, 130, 147, 149, 
755-55, 161, 166, 174, 178, 191, 215; 
means-virtue, 149, 155; and fear, 158, 
161,166; and gratitude, 158,161; and 
poverty, 191f.; and asceticism, 191f.; 
see also Repentance, Fear, Hope 
Peace, peacefui: society, 23, 211, 221, 
223; mind, 180 

Peasants: view of about life, 153 
Penitent, 154 
‘People of the right, * 57 
*Peopte of truth and the Sunna*, 66 
Perdition, 97,111 
Perfect man, 69, 233 
Perfectlon, moral, 25, 27, 48, 68, 140f., 
166,173,179f., 183f., 231; concept of, 
45f.. 48, 67-69, 70; of self. 183f.; 
quality of 131f., 136, 140, 184; and 
knowledge and action as means to 
happiness, 48, 67f.; and nearness to 
God and resemblance to angels, 69, 
231; acquisition, 43, 46-48; see also 
*Faith*, InAuence, Love of God, 
Weahh 

Perfectionlsm, 25 
Perlidy, 226 
Pterliime, 220,222 
Peripatetics, 73 

Permissible, 26, 110, 114, 123-25, 128, 
133,135,167f.. 175, 218,225 
*Ptermissive people*, 198 
Perseverance 89, 93f., 123, 138, 162, 
176,182,196, 204f. 


Persian, 71 

PF(Marmura, M.), 38 
Philosophy, philosopher, philosophic, 9, 
12,17, 18f.. 22f., 25. 32f.. 37. 40-42, 
44f.. 47. 49f.. 52, 55, 57, 64, 67, 70, 
72f.. 75-77,80f.. 92,99-102, 109,126, 
128f., 131, 138f.. 144f.. 147f.. 155, 
182, 193, 198, 200, 203, 209, 212, 
230f.; see also Common man, False- 
hood 

Physique, sound, 104 
Physicians, 27 

Piety, 60, 82, 132f.. 164, 212, 218; see 
also Food 
Pilgrim, 203 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, 127, 194, 195, 
202/, 218; deeper meaning, 203; 
hinctions, 197, 203 

Pious (the), 40. 57, 85. 98, 106, 120, 
125, 128, 133, 138f.. 148, 164, 167f., 
171,175,185, 201, 212, 214f. 

Pkms: life, etc., 19f., 91, 97, 126, 133, 
135,139 

Pity on others, 215 

Plato. 19. 44, 50. 52, 83, 90, 99f.. 144, 
192 

Pleasing: people, 114f., 133f., 136, 215, 
218, 220; God, 20, 62, 171f.; see also 
Worship 

Pleasure, delight, joy, rejoice, 53, 61, 
98f.. 109, 120, 122, 124, 128, 130, 
133, 135, 137, 140, 156, 159, 162f., 
166-70, 182, 185, 188f.. 201, 204; as 
supreme end, 25; as criterion of ac- 
quiring virtue, vice, etc., 89, 95, 150, 
157, 162, 174, 199; greatest, 53; 
mingled with submission and humi- 
lity, 158-61; in peopIe*s misfortune, 
82, 122; in hereaher, 55, 57, 65, 70, 
73, 75, 168f., 172, 188, abandonment 
of, 164; divine, 56,160 
Poetry, poems, 16, 20 
Polishing of soul, 197 
Polite, potiteness, 213f. 

Politics, political science, 23f., 65, 211, 
228; see also Morality, Conduct 
Political. 54, 65, 230; community, eco- 
nomic interests of, 227; see also Jus- 
tice 

PoUuted soul, 199 
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Polytheism, polytheist, 73,134, 216 
Poor, needy, 98, 127f., 130f., 138, 155, 
166, 200f., 209, 215. 217, 225; tnist 
fOT, 127 

Position, inOuential, 20,131 
Poyerty, 129f., 147, /66/. 189; means- 
virtue, 149; value of, 166,192; see aho 
Patience, Asceticism 
Power, 54, 74, 169, 172, 180; of soul, 
43; in body, 46, 61-63; in brain, 47; 
divine, 66,163,178,180,186 
Practical, 21, 25, 152, 162; reason, 47; 

see also Remedy, Science 
Praise, 49. %. 130f., 132,136, 224 
Praise of God, 113, 162, 185, 194f., 
197, 199. 204/. 215. 225; best act of 
worship, ^)4f.; forms, 204f.; and 
Qur*an-reading, 205; see tUso Love 0f 
God 

Praiseworthy, laudable , etc.. 26,59,81, 
107, 110, 114, 118, 121, 123, 125, 
147f..l51.161,165,181,221 
Prayer to God, 98, 140, 180, 185, 188f., 
213, 215f.. 218; and *satisfaction*. 189 
Prayer, Htual, 29, 95, 99, 115, 123, 134, 

138, 140, 145, 153, 172. 194f.. /99/. 
207; provision for hereatter, 200; 
goodness of, 25; effects on soul, 25, 
28, 197, 2(X); individual, 200; in con- 
giegation, 134, 200; and neamess to 
God, 2(K); and divine grace, 77, 95; 
seeu/so *Faith’, Puriftcation, Priday 

Preacher, religious, 21 
I^ecepts of revcaled law, 28 
Predecessors of al-Ghaza(i, 88, 103, 123, 
126; see also Ethics 
Predestined will of God, 69 
Preference, 97 
Presumption, 140 

Pride, 82,105,108,110,123, 126, 136f., 

139, 141, 145, 153, 164, 227, 232; 
greatest vice, 136f., 139, 232; and love 
of influence and love of weatth,, 136; 
see also Conceit, Mean, Remedy 

Princes, obedienceto, 223 
*Principles of jurisprudence,' 9 
Prodigal, 94 

Professor, professorship, 17, 20 
ProRting, 189,195, 225 
Prohibition of God, 26 


Property, 183, 209f. 

Promise, 113,213f., 218 
*Proof of Islam (the)*, title of, 11 
Pn^ecy, prophethood, prophetk (Is- 
lamic) revelation, 21, 55, 66, 70, 101, 
153; and reason, 28; see tUso Know- 
ledge, Shan*a 

Prophet, Apostle, Messenger (the), 11, 
26. 29-31. 33. 49, 60. 66. 70. 73, 85- 
87, 100f.. 103. lllf.. 119, 128, 132, 
138.177.185, 214, 216, 219-221. 223 
Proidiets 22, 26-28, 32f., 40, 52, 55, 
57, 61, 74, 89. 103, 110, 125, 137, 
154,165, 202 

Prophetic: traditions, see Traditions; re- 
velation, see Ptophecy, Shan*a 
Ptosperity, 57,148 

Prostration, 134, 200, 219; and genu- 
tletion, 197 
Proud conduct, 97f. 

Proridence, divine, 61 
Proyision for hereatter, c<mcept of, 41- 
46, 58, 67fi, 200, 203, 208, 231; and 
knowledge and action as means to 
happiness, 28, 67f.; acquisition, 43, 
46f.; see also Devotional acts, Body, 
Prayer, ritual, KnowledgeofGod 
Psalms, the, 30 

Psychologicai conceptions, 12, 231 
Punishment, see Pain 
Punished (the), group of, 56 
Pupil, see EMsciple 
Puriflcation, grades of, 199 
Purification (purity, cleansing) of soul, 
16, 20. 22. 24. 28. 52. 65. 68f., 91. 
95f.. 119, 147f., 154f.. 162, 1%. 197, 
199f., 201f.. 204, 227, 231; and cvil 
bodily acts, 107; stage of, 107; and 
spiritual guide, 108; and ropt vices, 
69, 232; and devotional acts, 28, 61f., 
l%-99; and ritual praycr, 28; and 
remembrance of God, 186; divine grace 
for, 95f.; science of, 27; divine, 69; 
see also Love of God 
Purity, see Purification 
Pythagoras, 73,192 

Q (al-GhazalT), 42 
Qariballah, 36, 39, 42 
Al-Qa$^r, Hamdun, 159 
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Quality of soul, 23, 32, 40, 47-52, 68, 
177,194-206 pa 9 sim\ controUuig, 155; 
aim in, 85; approach of God in, 69; 
sources of, 43,48; as means to happi> 
ness, 59; human guahties, 54f.; ani- 
mal qua]ities, 48; see aiso Vicc, Vtr- 
tue, Slavation, PeHection 
Quarrelling, 198,200, 202,217 
Quiet, quietness, 180, 214 
Qur*an, the Book, 16, 26-28, 30, 32f., 
39, 47, 50. 55, 58, 63f., 66, 70, 73, 
76-78. 83-85, 92, 98f.. 101-104, 106, 
121,130. 139, 141, 143-145, 148, 155, 
185. 191, 199, 203f., 214f., 219, 228, 
230 

^ur^anic: verses, 25, 40, 45, 50, 57, 
62f., 86. 89, 93, 96, 101, 106, 125, 
154, 158, 160, 163, 165, 182, 204, 
212, 214f., 219, 223; idea, concept, 
etc., 41, 45, 57, 65, 75, 222; see aho 
Creation 

Qttr*an-reading, 185, 195, 203/., 205; 
limction, 197, 204; e£fect on soul, 
203f.; see also *Faith*, Praise of God 
Al-Qushayn, 29,179,190,192f., 198 
QUt al~Qulub (al-Makk{), 29f., 37, 39, 
50, 73, 75-77 , 93, 101, 103, 141- 
145,190-193.226,227-229 

Ar-Radd ... (Ibn-Taymiyya), 41 
Ar-Radhkanl, A^imad, 16 
Rahman, Faz)ur, 102 
Ramadan; see Pasting 
Rancour, 105, 120f., 122, 164, 182; se- 
rious vice, 120; and envy, 121; see also 
Angn* 

Rasd'U (Ikhwan af-$aH0» 31 
Rashness, 81 

Rational: enquiry, 182; prools, 44f., 
55f.; soul, 52; science, 26f. 

Ar-RaH, Abu Bakr, 31, 109, 111, 145; 

Greek source, 144 
«Reality*, 199 

Reason, intellect, intelligencej faculty of, 
18, 21, 23, 26, 28f., 31, 41, 45, 50, 
52. 56, 61, 74. 79f., 83, 87. 89. 96. 
100, 111, 118f., 122f., 155, 174, 183, 
189, 203, 210, 212, 215; iimctuMis, 
26, 28f., 31, 34f.. 47. 49-51, 74. 100; 
abandonment, 19; reccmciliation with 


Shan*a, 27; as sixth sense in soul, 49, 
182; as God*s agent and balance scale, 
51; essence of soul, 74; theoretical and 
practical, 47; lower degree of, 160, 
men of. 32, 178; dealing with 
accoidingto, 214, 219; seea^so Ethics, 
Prophecy 

Rebellion, rebellious, 51,174,223 
Rebuke, rq>roach, scold, 97f., 99, 214, 
216, 219; of sinners, 154; of God, 
214; ofcamalsoul, 174,176,192 
Recklessness, 109,118,138 
ReconcUiation: between men, 219; see 
also Reason, Islam 

Reilection, 18. 28, 47. 79, 204; know- 
led^ by, 160; cm God, 126, 128, 202, 
His attributes and works, 186, 222, 
His gifts, 163; morality at level crf, 
31, 33-35, 230; see also Death, Inti- 
macy 

Reformer, 11 
Regret, 153-155,185 
Rejoice, see Pleasure 
Relathre, 98, 137, 183, 201, 218f., 221; 
means to happiness, 60; Mudim, 
216f.; non-Muslim, 217; duties to- 
wards, 208,216, 217 
Religion, 18, 24, 29, 44f., 53, 56, 66, 
76, 91, 110, 120, 125f., 148, 195, 
203, 219; tunctions, 87; worics on 
science of secrects of, 40; 'stages* of, 
148; see aiso Ethks, 'Motive ..., *Or- 
nament..., Science 

Religious, 11, 21, 24, 34, 41, 60, 65, 
76f.. 116., 132,134f., 137, 212f., 226; 
ancestors, 22; acrtivities, 19, 21, 29, 
127. 218, 225; science, 18. 26f., 218; 
impulse, 158; see also Scholar, Is- 
lamic, Ethics, Duty 

Remedy, cure, 93, 155,176; for diseases 
(vices) of soul, 27, 32, 88, 94; cogni- 
tive and practical, 92f.; ft>r lying, 142, 
slander, 115f., backbiting, 117f., ex- 
cesshre anger, 103,119, envy, 123, love 
of world, 62,126, love of weaHh, 127, 
130f., miserliness, 130f., love of in- 
Auence, 132f., ostentatkm, 135f., de- 
iects in women, 219, pride, 137f., 
concdt, 140f., excesshre or deficient 
hope , 163,165, excessive or deficient 
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fear, 165; see also Actum, Know- 
ledge 

Remembrance, recollection: power of, 
47; of God; 20, 53. 126, 128, 153, 
157, 185f., 188, 200, 202-204, 206, 
215, 225, 231; and devotional acts, 
62. 68, 177, 196, 198, 225; cffect on 
soul, 212; see also Meditation, I^iriti- 
cation, LoveofGod, Intimacy 
Remission, 82 
Remorse, 154 

Removal ftx>m God, 185,188 
Repentance, 113, 147, 150, 153-155, 
157, 163f., 169; means-virtue. 149, 
153; and patience, 155; and fear, 191 
Repetition, 47f., 51, 90, 93, 98, 121, 
131,158,211 

Reprehensible, see Blameworthy 
Reproach, see Rebuke 
RepubUc (Ptato), 99 
Reputation, love of, 131 
Rescdution, rcsoIve, 153-155, 170, 173, 
225 

Respect; firom others, 54, 127, 132, 135, 
201, 217; fi>r others, 98, 114, 209, 
213f., 216-18. 222 

Responsibility (theory of), responsible, 
52,63,218 

Restlessness of soul, state of, 187 
Resurrection, 55f., 73, 75.164 
Retaliation, 121 

Retirement ftt>m world, see Seclusion 
Revea]ed: book, scripture, 27, 30f., 33, 
39, 55, 61, see also Qur*an; law, see 
Shan'a; see alsoTruth 
Revelation: prophetic, Islamic, see 
Shan'a, Prophecy, Truth; mystka], 
197 

Reyenge, 157 

Reverence to God, 175,204 
Revival of faith of Islamic community, 11 
Reward, 63. %, 140, 189, 200f.. 217, 
227; in hereafter, 57, 63, 68, 119, 
130, 134f., 165, 168, 200, 211, 217, 
227 

Ri'^ ... (a]-Mu)iasibD, 100,102,104f., 
142f.. 145f. 

Rida, M.. 35 
Riches, 166 

Rich, 60, 88, 98. 110, 127, 131, 167, 


215,225 

Rights, 82, 121, 140, 201, 208, 212, 
217,224; divine, 137; seeolsoChild 
Righteous (the), 16 
Righteous fathers, 165 
Ringgren, H., 143,191 
Risdh (al-laht^), 143 
Riurs/...(al-KindO. 144 
Ar^Risdla (a]-Qushay^, 29, 39, 190, 
192f. 

Ar-Risdlat al-QudsQ 0 ^ (al-Ghaaald, 66 
Robson, J., 76 
Rosenthal, F., 144,192 
Rude, rudeness, 116,214 
Ruler, king, 20, 23f., 87, 183, 1%, 203, 
212; duties towards, 2(^, 223, 228; 
duties of, 228 
Rust on soul, 197, 204 

Sacrifice: anima], 203, 217f.; self- 
interest, 211 
Sa^, 202f. 

Safe, safety, *saved’ (the), 57, 83, 181, 
195,210; and morality, 60 
^a^Th (al-BukharD, 30f.. 36. 76, 78,142, 
2 ^ 

(Muslim), 31, 76. 78, 142, 145, 

228 

Sahl at-Tustari, 100,103 ^ 

SahlTs, 100,103 

Saint, saintly, 11, 16, 29, 50, 52, 57, 
61. 74.125,153,163, 226 
Salutation, 132,201,213,215f. 
SalYation, 23, 56f., 64, 76, 107, 111, 
127; qualities of, 148f.; dhrision, 149; 
and individua], 127; see also 'Faith*, 
Sincerity 

Sanctification, 66,70,159,169 
As-Sarrij, Abu Nasr, 65,186,190 
Sartorial excellence, 138 
Satiety, 108,110; seealsoSei 
Satisfaction, 49, 147, 185-187, 188/, 
228; eiid-virtue, 149; most important 
of aU virtues resulting fit>m love, 150, 
186f., 188; kmds, 186; and condem- 
nation of vice and vicious place, 108, 
189; see also Evil, Sin 
Scait. 171,175 
Sceptkal, sceptkism, 17f., 

SclKUar, sclMdarship, 12, 14, 21, 30, 
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32f., 36, 39, 74, 138; Muslim, 9; re> 
ligious, 64,103,182 
School, 98,212 
School teacher, % 

Science, 49; dhrision, 23; 26-28; non- 
religious, 26; of roots, 26; rational, 
26f.; *necessary’, 27; ac<}uired, 27; 
this-worldly, 27; othetworldly, 27; of 
living with senrants, 23, with fami]y, 
23, with others in society, 23; of good 
and evil character-traits and conduct, 
and of knowiedge of God, His attri- 
butes and works, 26f.; of m%UakaUi- 
mun, 77; of soul, 38; of path of here- 
after, 22; of path of prophets, and 
leligious ancestors, 22; of practical 
religion, 22, 25; of wisdom, 22; na- 
tural, 17; theoretical, 18, 23f.; practi- 
cal, 22f., 25, 37; commendable, 26; 
permissible, 26; talismanic, 26; of 
gnosis, 65f.; seeo&oChikl, Happiness, 
Mathematics, Medical, Religious, 
Religion, Wife, Jurisprudence 
Scold, jee Rebuke 
Scripture, jee Revealed 
Seal, M.S.,145 

Sedusion, solitude, withdrawal, 20f., 28, 
133,154,157,185,188, 208,220, 226 
Secrets, 219; revealing of, 115f., 213; 
investigation, 214; concealment, 156, 
216, 220; God*s awareness of, 175; 
see also Religion 
Secular, see Ethics, Worldly 
Self, inward, 43, 80, 148; action of, 
64f., 79, 194, 208; training in, 43, 
94; see also Opposition, Beautiiiil, 
Self, outward 

Self, outward: action of, 64f., 194, 208; 
and inward self, 173, 233; training in, 
94,107,194; see also Opposition 
Self-abasement, 120, 127, 200, 204f. 
Self-control, 82 

Self-discipline, see Self-training 
Self-esteem, 111,137 
Self-examination, 147, 164, 173-76, 
192; means-virtue, 149; seea/soTruth- 
tiilness, Yigilance 
Self-humiliation, 82 
Self-lnterest, see Sacriiice 
Selitsh, seliishness, 91,172,211 


Self-love, 209; and love of otbets, 183 
Self-respect, 82,114,127 
Self-sacrifice, see Sacrifice 
Self-submission to God, 200 
Self-training, self-discipline, moral 
training, 16, 20, 51, 89, 102, 104, 
118, 150; in good character, 79, 87f., 
89-90; in removal of root vices, 105, 
147,232f.; in devotional acts, 87,199, 
233; in mystical yirtues, root virtues 
and indhridual good acts (duties), 
64, 87, 94, 107, 150, 233; in mean 
in food, 109-110; in boyhood, methods 
Df, %f., 1(X); general methods d, %, 
103; before commencement of 43, 
131; stages of, 43, 87, 94, 107, 194, 
233; divine aid for, 9Sf,, 232; aim of, 
85, 118f., see also Children, Self- 
outward, Self-inward 
Seljuq ruler, 20 
Seller, 209, 225 

Semietischestudien ... (Wenslnck, A.J.), 
37 

Sense, 18, 46, 49, 56, 203; knowledge 
by, 17f., 66, 178f., 182; see also Rea- 
son 

Sense of greatness, 137 
Sense of gulh, 153 
Sensualists, sensual, 53,57,65 
Sensus communis, 47 
Separation, 126,153,164,213,221 
Servants, 129, 132; duties towards, 208, 
216f., 220f: of soul, 46; of God, 57; 
see also Anger, Injustice, Justice, 
Science 

Service, 130, 140, 201, 211; of God, 
20, 62, 67, 126, 133f., 165, 171f., 
203 

ServiHty, 138f.; see also Mean 
Severity, 121; see also Mean 
Sex, 53, 60, 110f., 201f.; excess in, 105, 
110-12, 123, 156; and satiety and 
excess in speech, 112; control, 111; 
mean in, li0f.; see also DeRdency, 
Gluttony, Love of world 
Sexual intercourse, 53,124 
Ash-Shafi*l, 38 

Shaking hands with beiievers, 215 
Shame, 117, 129, 199f., 214; on day of 
judgement, 136,164 
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Shameless, shamekssness, 82,117 
Shan*a, revealed law, revelation, 21, 23, 
25-29, 40, 42, 44, 51, 54-56, 64f., 
70, 79f., 83-86, 89, 93, 100, 106f., 
114, 134, 156f., 160, 177, 182, 197f., 
108, 198, 200, 209f., 215, 232; and 
*the weak*, 198; see also Reason, Pro- 
phecy, Sudsm 
Shaving, 202, 218 
Shaybanl, Ahmad, 30 
Sbdter, dweUing, house, 53, 54, 

116, 118, 124, 125, 127, 129, 
144, 164, 203, 210, 215-17, 220- 
22; moderation in, 84, 127; of devi], 
74 

Ash-Shibll, 29 

Ash-Shija (Avicenna), 37, 206f. 

ShTites, 198 

SI: (Goodman, L.E.), 141, 144f.; (Ya- 
feh, H.L.), 37; (Bei^h, S. van den) 
39 

Sickne^: of soul, 85; of body and treat- 
ment of spiritual dt^ases, 102 
Sick man, 27, 152; correct behariour 
of and towards, 215 
As-Sijistm, Abu Sulayman, 192 
Silence, 99,175, 215; life of, 154 
Silk, 97, 99 

Sin, 45, 48, 64, ll2f.. 115, 117, 122, 
124-26. 128, 134f., 153-57, 163-65, 
168f.. 176, 184f., 189, 195, 198, 213, 
220; graver, 54, 111, 154f.; minor, 
111, 115, 200; outward, 111, 153; in 
market, 225; in children, 99; what 
leadsto, 109-11, 210, 214; prohibttion 
of, li5f., 118, 200, and satisfaction, 
189; decreed by God, 189; hatred for, 
flee from and prayer immunity 
lirom, and satisfaction , 189; treedom 
trom, 50, 213; original, 45; see also 
Atonement, Love of worid 
Sincere, 58,170,172,199,222 
Sincerity, 134f., 147, 149, 169f., 171- 
72, 1%; means to salvation, 170; see 
also Intention 

Single-minded devotion, singte minded- 
ness, 119,126,1%, 199,204 
Sinner, sinlul, 116, 133, 140, 165, 174, 
176,215; see also Rebuke 
As-Shut ahFaIsaJiyya 141 


Sittmgtoom, 222 
As-Siyasa ... (al-FaribT), 76 
^iwan al-^ikma (as-SijistanD, 192 
Slander, 115f., 122, 202; great evil of 
tongue, 115; and backbiting at once, 
115; jee also Remedy 
Slandeier, 116 

Slave, 69,98,111; duties towatds, 220f.; 
of soul, 46 

Sleep, sleeping, 49, 72, 98, 154, 172, 
175,192 
Sloth, 162 
Slyness, 82 

Small-mindedness, 82 
Smiling, 216 

Smith, M.. 35, 39, 74,142f.. 145 
Snakes and scorpions, 33, 55,98; man at 
level of, 210 

Social, Socicty, 22-24, 30, 65, 82, 42, 
87. 170, 174, 190, 198, 200, 202f.. 
210-12,220, 224, 226; goods deeds in, 
65, 210; expulsion Irom, 87; see also 
Ethos, Peace, Brethren, Science 
Socrates, 19, 31,144,151 
Solitude, s^ Seclusion 
Song, mystical: and love, yearning and 
ecstasy, 193 
Sorrow, see pain 

Soul. 16. 18-20. 24f.. 27-29,32. 36, 38, 
43-212 passim, 215, 221, 231; prools, 
44; origin, 43, 231; nature, 43-46, 67, 
72, 74, 231; creation, 43, 46, 48f., 
70, 72, and union with body, 43f., 
48, 58, 67, 231; permanent abode, 
67; man*s cote, 43, 46f., 231; special 
to, 45, 67, 147; accidental attributes 
of, 45f., 49; adornment, 227; and 
physical heart, 46; indiridual, 24, 41, 
45, 72, 200, 230; unWetsal, 72; ration- 
al, 52; irasciblc. 52; appetitivc. 52; fa- 
culties (powers), 28, 33,43, 47, 50-52, 
73-75. 80f.. 85. 88. 147, 150, 155, 
174, 231; sound state, 80f,. 85, 94, 
147; equilibrium, 85f., 88; emphasis 
upon improvement, 25, 29, 56, 152, 
230f.; light in. 197, 179, 182; see also 
Instnimentalist, Interaction, Birth, 
Reason, Animal, Action, Beautiliil 
PuriAcation, Science, Dualistic, Di 
sease, *Goods’, Justice, Lord 
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Soul. carnal, SD, 74. 113, 124, 1S6, 
166p 168f., 172, 189; nature, 51, 
157, 174f,; control, 103, 173f., 

223; struggle against, 100, 103, 
174, 176; watch over, 173-175; 
punishment, 45," 63, 174, 176; see 
aUo Rebuke 
Sovereignty, 49 

Species: human 49, 110; of vices, 103; 

of soul’s qualities, 32 
Speech, 99, 114f., 133, 175; excesstve, 
105,112; ree a2fo Truthlulness, Sez 
Spenoer, Harold, 71 

Spiritual, spirituality, 16f., 19, 27, 32, 
44, 55f., 57. 73, 75f., 91f., 102f., 
108,183f., 200,221,224,226 
Sphe, 98 

Spying, 117,215,219 
*Stages of religion’, see Religion 
‘State', 16f.. 152 

*Stotion', 16,107,148f.. 155, 158,161f., 
163-67, 172f.. 178f.. 181, 186, 192, 
232; meaning, 151f.; three elements 
of, 150-52; truthhilness, perfection 
and most truthlul in, 173; see also 
LoveofGod 

Status, high, 119, 131, 133, 140, 172, 
213f. 

Steadfast, 121 
Steadiness, 156 
Stealing, 115f., 226 

Stoics, stoicism, stok philosophy, 76f., 
102,139 

Straight path, see Path 
Strengthening, dtvine, 60-62 
*Stn>ng(the)’, 186,198 
Student, 17f., 21,30,213 
Studies in Muslim Ethics (Donaldson, 
D.M.),9,41 

Stupidity, 81f., 161f., 176 
Subjects, 223 
As-SubkT,35,39 

Submission, 80,91f., 131,164,204, 206; 

seeaboio^ 

'Subsistence*, 71 
Substance, 44f., 83 
'Success* 'successtul', 46,57,76 
Suttoring, see Paln 

Suillciency, 55, 127, 167, 220; and mo- 
raiHy, 60; seeaboMeen 


$ufi, mystk, 10, 11, 16-18, 20-22, 24, 
28f., 32f.. 37. 39, 44f., 61, 65, 70f., 
74, 93, 100, 106, 112, 126, 133, 142, 
148, 150, 153, 157, 159. 163f., 166- 
79, 181, 186, 192, 194, 209, 212, 
222,227,232f.; see also Path 
Sufi (mystic) predecesscus, 23, 39, 65, 
’ 70, 96, 99, 102, 104, 150, 157, 159, 
179, 181, 186, 196, 198; false Tradi- 
tions in works of, 39 
fujtsm (Arberry, A.J.), 190,193 
^uAsm (mystkism), 16f., 20f., 36,123f., 
126, 161, 163, 170; orthodos, 39; 
method of knowledge in 21, 27; and 
Shari*a, 35, 106f., 196; and philoso- 
phic works, 106; link with, 58; con- 
version to, 20, 29, 37, 55, 64; see aho 
Isiam, Tradition 

5ufistic (mystkal), ^uiTs (mystk*s), 9, 
12, 16f., 20f., 31, 35, 39, 41f., 63, 
72, 76, 171, 193. 196, 205, 226f., 
230; insight, 209; period ofal-GhazaiI, 
11, 21f., 28, 31, 36f., 41, 56, 101; 
seealso Intuitlon 
Sunan (Abu Diwud), 30,228 
Sunan (Ibn Maja), 78,142,145,228 
Sunan (at-rirmidhO, 78,142,145,228 
Sunna 26-28, 30, 32f., 40, 66, 121; al- 
GhazaiT*s knowkdge of, 30f., 33 
Supererogatory, 134f., 157, 168, 207, 
215, 218; see aiso Devotional act 
SuperAuous, 112, 119, 125f 127f., 156, 
169,202; see also Wealth 
Supematurai, 34,95 
Suppikation, 187, 189, 204; and satis- 
toction, 187,189 

Supra-intellectual apprehension, 18 
Sustenance, 109,126,131,164,180,217 
Swear, 99 
Sympathy, 34, 215 

T(al-Ghazali),39.42,47,55. 72-76 
Af-Taban, 101 

Tabaqdt ... (as-SubkT), 35,39 
7q/^^... (al-kfahiiU, ar-Ra^b), 42 
rq/5?r... abnal-Kath^), 101 
TaJsJr,.. (ai-MaraghD, 101 
TahdkJb ... (Ibn *Ad&, 100 
Tahdhlb ... (Miskawyh), 40f.. 73, 76. 
91, 99-104, 141- 44, 192f.. 206f., 
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226- 29 

ra^f3f...(al-Farabi), 102 
Ta*jimttes, i8f., 198 
Taiismank scknces, 26 
Talk, 99, 112, 202, 214, 216; pkasant, 
212,221f.;har5h, 201 
At-Tanl^... (al-Faiab0,101f. 
Ta*nfai-Ibyd’... (al-*Aydarus), 42 
Ta*^al-Mar* ... (Gakn), 91 
Tdnkh... (Bayhaqi). 42 
Tax, dtvine, 130, 194, 2O0f; tunctions, 
197; goodness of, 25 
Teacher, 17,19,66, 98 
Tekologkal theory, 2Sf, 36, 38,230 
Temperance, 59, 79-82, 85f., 108, 110, 
127,164 
Tendemess, 189 
Hianks, 130,140,160, 201 
Ath-ThawiT, Sufyan, 38 
Thett, 98f., 125 
Theists, 19 

Theology, thecdogian, theologkal, 11, 
17f., 20. 26.41f.. 70, 77,179,182 
Theoretkal, 36; see also Scknce, Reason 
Thief. 181 
Thirst, 202 

Thou^t (first) of act, 175 
Thieats, 87,181,204,215 
Throne of God, 178 
At-Tibb... (ar-Raa), 147f. 

Tid'y. 220 

At-rirmidhT, 78,142,145,228 
Tokration, 118,214f., 219; divine, 188 
Tongue, 160, 184f., 202, 205; evils of, 
112; see also Backbiting, Stander 
Torah, 30 

Trade, trader, 126,189,224f. 

Tradition, prophetic, 16, 25f., 30, 39f., 
47. 50, 55, 58. 63f.. 66. 70. 73, 75. 
89, 92f.. %. 98-102, 106, 113f., 116, 
119, 124. 137-139, 148, 158, 163, 
170f., 182. 205f.. 209, 212, 215f.. 
219, 221, 228, 230; holy, 57, 76; 
scknce of, 30; and ^u&m, 36; see also 
Su(i predecess(»s 
Tradttions of Companions, 26 
Traditionists, 36 
Training, see Se]f-training, Chikl 
Tranquiiity of mind, 180 
Trlckery, 82 


Tnith, 17-21. 28. 32f.. 37, 214; distinc- 
tkm from taisdiood, 88; through light 
in sottl, 197; through prophetk re- 
yelation. 21,28 

Truthtul, 57,86.91,114, 154,173 
Truthtulness, 115, 142, 149, 164, 169f., 
172f , 214; means-virtue, 170; in 
speech, 115, 173, intention and 
action, 115, 173; and irigUance and 
self-examinatlon, 173; see also Inten- 
tkm, Ostentation, *Statk)n$’ 

Trust, m-81, 186f., 189, 215; end- 
virtue, 149, 169, 178; see also Poor, 
Ascetkism, Unity, dtvine 
Travel, traveller, 169,208,212,222f. 
Travelling companions: dutks towards, 
208,222/ 

Tus, 16,20 

Ugliness, uglyman, 60,119f. 
*Uinar,Caliph,91.110 
Umaruddin, M., 38, 74. 76,78.100,190 
Unbelkf, 19, 56; at death, 56 
Unbelkvm, 19,85,87 
Unfair, see Injustice 

Unity, 208;*or modificatkm of al-Ghaza- 
]i*sthought,12,71,74f. 

Unity, divine, 55, 62, 66, 71, 134, 159, 
178f, 204, 218; basis of trust, 147, 
149,178f.; jee o/so Annihilation 
Unkersalist, universa]istk, 211, 230 
Ungratetiil, 140,160 
Unjust, 160,174,226 
Unlawtul, forbidden, 99, 109, 132, 135, 
141, 143, 157, 164. 168, 184, 214, 
218-20,224-26 
Unmindtiil action, 171 
Unhretsal soul, 72 
Unimrified soul, 162 
Upbringing, 218 
Upper, C.R.. 72,74 
Upright, uprightness, 20,117,164,210 
Usehilness, concept of, 67f, 160,170 
Usury, 226 
Uwis al-QaranT, 144 

Yaittglory, vainglorious, 20,120,157 
Yalues, 9; ultimate criterion of, 68 
VBQ(HosainWahed),72 
VeU. 46,143f., 153f., 185,219f. 
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Vehicles, splendtd, 54 
Yerses» Our^anic» see Oui^anic 
Vice» evil character-trait» evU qua]ity» 
disease of soul» 20» 22f., 28» 32» 48» 
55» 65» 68f.. 79146 passim, 162, 
189f., 196» 199. 201, 214, 222» 225» 
227» 231; as deviatioB from mean» 
80f.; as constituent of evU character» 
105; two features» 80; main aspects» 
168; basis, 43; ascending scale» 108» 
232; order» 123; list» 105» 121» 124» 
127» 131» 133» 136; removal» 48» 52» 
79.106f.. 197» 199, 222» 232, see also 
Remedy; methods of removal» 87» 105» 
107» 232; removal and dhrine ald» 95f.; 
root vices» 80-87, 100» 103» 105» 108- 
46: mutual connections, 227; and 
outward acts» 79f.; see also Opposi* 
tion» Knowledge» Actton, Habit» Dis- 
position» Association» Pleasure, Pride» 
Puriikation» Self-training» Satisfac- 
tion, Virtuc 

Vicious» 56» 80» 83» 88» 90» 98» 200» 
204» 206; see also Satisfaction 
Vi^ance» 149» 164» 173-76; means- 
virtue» 173; and self-examination» 
173f.; see also Truthtiilness 
Vile» 99» 107» 112» 133 
Virtue (good character-trait» good quali- 
ty)» root» basic» phUosophic, 20» 22f.» 
28, 32f.» 46» 48» 50-52» 56» 58f.» 63» 
65» 68f.. 76» 78-87, 89» 93» 96» 99f.» 
103» 105» 107-46 passim, 150-52, 155» 
162» l%f.» 204f.» 2i0f.» 222» 226» 230- 
32; as mean» 41» 81» 83; two features» 
80; basis» 43» 52» 190; aims» 100» 148» 
190; means to happiness» 87» 100; 
individualistic nature» 24» 87; sub- 
divisions» 33» 58f.» 79» 8Jf., 86f., 100» 
148» 230; mutual connections of» 227; 
and dhrine grace» 95f.; methods of 
acquisition» 48» 89» 105» 108» 150» 
232; criterion of acquisition» 89» 150; 
list of» 83. 100» 121» 124» 127, 131» 
133» 136» 138; and good conduct to- 
wards fellow-men» 82f., 210f.; and 
cortesponding vices» 105» 120f., 108- 
46: and outward acts, 79f.; inheritance 
of, 60; see o/so Habit» Association» 
Beautitul» Disposition» Intellectual» 


Passion» Pleasuie» Self-training» Wis- 
dom» Moral» Science 
Virtuc (quality)» mystical» 40, 87» 107» 
115» 123f.» 129» 147-93, 1%» 228, 
232f.; nature» 147-53: 154f.» 158,162» 
166f.» 170» 175» 177f.. 182; basis» 
190; arrangement» 147» 149, 153» 
178; ascending order» 148» 150» 152» 
232; gradation» 148» 173; aims» 87» 
148» 152» 190» 232; dassilication» 
149f., 152,190» 232; means-group of» 
149f., 153-78, 190, 232; ends-group 
of» 149f., 158» 169» 178-89, 190» 232; 
relatkm of means-group to ends- 
group» 150» 161» 169» 173; methods of 
acquisition» 150» 173» 232; criterion of 
acquisition» 150; and Hermetic wis- 
dom» 40» 192f.; mutual connectkm 
of» 227; see also Devotiona] act » 
Action» Beautiiiil» Opposition» Dis- 
position» Mean» Self-training 
*Virtue is knowledge*» 151 
Virtuous act» quatity» etc.» 23, 56f.» 59» 
%» 123» 132, 176» 200» 204» 206, 217; 
and *goods’ of soul» 63 
Virtuous (devout)» 23» 56» 80» 83» 90» 
%»123» 132» 138» 176» 217;twodasses 
of» 57f.. 65» 69» 77» 195» 204» 209» 
225 

Virtuous, most» see Devout» most 
Vision, mystical» 28» 56» 69-71 
VisionofGod» 57. 65.112,187 
Visit» visitor» 133» 215f.» 221» 217; duties 
of and towards» 208» 215f.» 221f.: see 
also Grave 

Voluntariness» concept of» 63 
Voluntary acts, 63» 85» 89» 122» 175» 
181 

Wajaydt ... (Ibn Khallikan), 35 
Wal 2 er. R.»9» 41,73.99-102 
War, 114» 118f.» 127; between *motive 
of religion* and *motive of passion*» 
51» 55» 155; of desire and anger with 
other faculties» 174; best» 103 
Warriors» 119» 188 
WoMyyatAJ^tun, ... 192 
Waich» 91» 97» 99» 173-75» 216» 226 
Watt. W.M.» 10» 12, 35-38» 41, 73f.. 
101 
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Way, see Path 
‘Weak, (the)*» 186» 198f. 

Weal and woe» 113» 122» 213» 216 
Weahh» 20» 54» 60» 80» 83» 86, 94f.» 
123» 127f.» 130f.» 135-37» 155-57» 159» 
166f.» 173» 188, 197» 212» 215» 220» 
225; superAuous» 119, 127f., 130-32;, 
164» 166f.» 169» 212; acquisition and 
expenditure» 128, 201» 219; preserva- 
tkm» 128» 130» 164» 167» 200» and 
trust» 181; corrcct purpose» 127-29» 
131; means to happiness» 54. 60» 128» 
212; and devotional act» 200; fal$e 
perfectk>n» 67; abandonment. 20» 127» 
166» 169; moderation in, 84f., 126» 
129; see also Government, Atoncment 
Wealthy» 54,173, 225 
Wetl-being» see Happiness 
Well-dotng» see Good 
Well-mannered» 88 
West» Islamic ethics in» 10 
Wkked» wkkedness» 49, 57, 62, 81f.» 

88,107.113,141,214 
Wensinck, A.J.» 37 

Wifc. 111, 114. 130. 213. 217» 223; 
duties towards, 218-20; moderation 
with. 144, 218f.; means to happiness» 
60; science of Ihring with, 23 
Wai. 47» 61-63, 89. 159» 170, 177» 180; 

divine» 62» 66» 69,125» 140» 178 
Wine. 109» 133 

Wisdom» 19» 53. 59, 61. 79-81» 85» 139; 
higlKst yirtue» 86; Hermetic, 40» 193; 
divine, 178-80»187f.;5eeafroScience 
Wise» 19» 198 
Wishfui thinking» 162 
Wit. 82 

Withdrawal from society» see Seclusion 
Woman, 19, 97f.» 111, 117; nature» 219; 
see also Remedy 


Words» men of» 20 

Worid» 16» 19» 23» 27f., 46. 48. 52-54, 
56» 58» 111» 124-26, 129. 163. 170, 
175, 179» 181» 183» 185f.» 217, 220, 
225» 231; importance» 99; purpose of 
creation» 125f.; and happiness» 124; 
abandonment» 20» 125, 167f.» 169, 
177; severance of attachment to» 20» 
70» 83f.» 126» 129» 164» 168» 185; and 
devotional act» l%f.» 232; best» 179f.; 
material» 44f.; uppor» 44» 46; unseen» 
61» 66; of spirit, 44» 46; of sense 
perception» 66» 203; knowledge of» 28; 
and next world» 168t see also Love of 
worid» Islamic» Leamed 
Woridlings, wortdly (the), 65» 1% 
Woridly» worldliness» secular» 20. 22f.» 
46, 53» 60» 67, 84f.» 103» 110f.» 116» 
119» 125-30» 132, 137» 159» 161-63. 
166. 168» 172» 177, 185» 188» 1%. 
200» 202f.» 212-14» 225f.; moderation 
in woridly things» 125f., 128; see also 
‘Goods*, this-worldly 
Worship» 54, 70. 134» 171f., 177, 214; 
for fear or h<^ or pleasing God» 160» 
165» 171f.; seeaZso Worship 
Worshipper, 113» 199» 205» 209; of pas- 
sions» 115 

Wrath of God, 134,165 
Wrong» wrongdoing» see EvU 
Wrongdoer» see EvUdoer 
Wrong opinion» 141 

Yafeh» H.L.» 37. 73» 206 
Yearing» 147» 149» 181f., 186, I87f.: 
end-virtue» 149; by-product of love, 
150» 181f.» 186f.; and song» 193 

Zaehner» R.C.» 78 
Zwemer» S.M.» 39 
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